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THE PREVAILING FASHIONS. 


Ir has been frequently said that Fashion is a tyrant 
of that objectionable school which deserves no support, 
and which should be abjured by every lover of social 
happiness and public weal: appeals have been made 
to the public concerning the pernicious tendency of its 
existence, but they, by whom those appeals have been 
made, do not seem to uuderstand the definition of the 
evil which they anathematize. New, let us suppose 
that the present mode of costume, were superseded by 
one which may be purchased at seventy-five per cent 
cheaper, and, as our supposition premises, that it should 
be generally adopted, would it, we ask, be less a 
fashion than that which now exists? Certainly not! 
Fashion is whatever prevails—ihe idol set up for the 
general adoration—whatever mode of dress is newest, 
and therefore most generally sought after, that is con- 
sidered fashionable. Why then do your mock philo- 
sophers descant upon the existence of a desire to be 
fashionable—why attack the abuse of a most recom- 
mendable and valuable mutability of costume, without 
offering a word in favour of its utility? Why not, 
in the spirit of justice, admit, while its abuses are 
pointed out, that it comes not unaccompanied by bene- 
fis which the unthinking observer cannot estimate ? 
It is true, that if this mutability never existed, the 
world would revolve as regularly as it does at present; 
but, as it has existed, and continues to exist, and, in 
fact, to become a part and parcel of the laws of society, 
an observance of its laws becomes indispensable: nor 
indeed is it alone indispensable, it is advisable; and, 
for the truth of the observation, let the only competent 
judges, on such occasion—the public—be appealed to. 
There are but few parents, and perhaps, no lovers, 
who would not wish to see the objects of their solici- 
tude and affection, distinguished by the fashionable 
adjustment of their persons ; if a beautiful mode of hat, 
a rich pattern for a dress,a more gracefully falling 
cape, a sleeve upon which that cape may rest, and 
beautifully expand the outline of the shoulders—a 
more characteristic mode of displaying the hair—whe- 
ther by the rich fold—the playful ringlet, or the Ma- 
donna-like braid—if all, or either of these be intro- 
duced, Fashion rules the interregnum, and Philosophy 
is disarmed: for, all doctrines, to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, the very form of the body, depends, to 
the public eye, upon the dress in which it “ moves 
and has its being.” It is under this impression that 
we have introduced into the Lady's Book, those beau- 
tiful plates of the prevailing fashions, for which the 
publication is distinguished ; and, actuated by the same 
view of this subject, we now present to our fair read- 
ers, with this number, six coloured engravings of those 
modes of dres§ which now fashionably prevail. It will 
be perceived that they are so executed as to present 
side and front views, so as to give the most perfect idea 
of their effect. The number of figures have been in- 
creased for the purpose of meeting the various tastes 
of our readers, which they, who well understand the 
necessity of selecting such colours as suit the com- 
plexion, will readily appreciate. ‘To enter into a de- 
tailed explanation of the respective modes of prevail- 
ing costume, delineated in the annexed engraving, 
would be superfluous. There are two of them, how- 
ever, which we consider very beautiful, and which, 
indeed, are very attractive; they are the fifth and sixth 
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of the figures. The great effect of the bosom cut of 
this beautifully figured dress can be easily understood ; 
and the fine charm which it gives to the neck is par- 
tigalarly winning. There is also a beautiful sweep 
of Welling outline in the bosom and hip, and it ap- 
pears to us, that the ingenuity exhibited in forming 
this style is indicative of the highest knowledge of the 
art of adapting dress to the perfect beautifying of the 
human figure. It is, however, of a different character 
from the other alluded to, which is exceedingly grace- 
ful. The colours are selected with much discrimina- 
tion, and the style in which the hair is arranged, al- 
though not possessing the striking boldness which cha- 
racterises that of the other figures, is replete with a 
mild and expressive beauty: and indeed, whenever a 
cap is worn, should be invariably adopted. There 
seems nothing superfluons or dispensable, and it is a 
pleasure to sce this simple style restored to a compe- 
tition which we trust will be successful. On this sub- 
ject we propose to return, when our next engravings of 
fashions shall appear, as its importance docs not permit 
us to confine it to our present limits. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, - 

EveninG Dress.—The robe is composed of 
kind of gate, called gaze fleur des anges, a 
loured ground, flowered in separate sprigs in a blo 
lace pattern, and worn over a satin slip to correspond. 
The corsage is low, cut in a very graceful manner on 
the shoulders, and trimmed with a lappel of the same 
material.—The lappel is square behind, cleft upon the 
shoulders, where it is sufficiently deep to form a man- 
cheron, and descending in the stomacher shape, termi- 
nates in a rounded point a little below the waist. The 
lappel, bust, and bottom of the corsage, are each edged 
with blond lace. Bouffant sleeve slashed in front of 
the arm. The hair parted on the forehead is disposed 
in light, loose curls, which hang low at the sides. 
The hind hair is arranged in low bows, from which a 
few ringlets fall over the back of the head. A half 
wreath of blue wild flowers is placed rather far back. 
Scarf of gaze sylphide, embroidered round the border, 
in a very light pattern. LEar-rings and neck-chains, 
fancy jewellery, gloves of white knitted silk, resem- 
bling double grounded lace. Black satin slippers of 
the sandal kind. 

CarriaGE Dress.—A pelisse of lemon-coloured gros 
princesse, plain, high corsage. The sleeves very large 
from the shoulder to the bend of the arm, sit nearly, 
but not quite, close to the wrist, and are ornamented 
with knots of satin riband to correspond, placed at 
regular distances. Pelerine of two falls, deep on the 
back and shoulders, but open, so as to display the form 
of the bust in front; each fall is bordered with a bias 
band of satin; a similar band adorns each side of the 
front of the skirt, and knots of riband much larger 
than those on the sleeves are placed at equal distances 
from the waist to the bottom of the skirt. Lemon 
coloured satin hat, lined with pale lilac velvet, a 
round and very open brim, which stands much off the 
the face; crown of the helmet form—The trimming 
consists of knots of lemon-coloured gauze riband, and 
a sprig of half blown flowers to correspond. 
scarf. Lilac kid gloves. Black reps slippers. 
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od BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENT®. 


Tue history of Father Hilario, is not a tale of fiction, | conscious flower, which opens its chalice to the dew, 


invented to excite the sympathy of the reader. 


It has | each innocent heart drank in their heavenly influence. 


its foundation in truth, and needs no false auxiliaries | The children repeated in their homes the words of 


to enhance its affecting interest. 
have slightly embellished some of the minor incidents 
of his life, but his character stands forth in the simple 
majesty of reality, and the decorations of fancy, like 
the light garland thrown round the marble bust, could 
neither change its noble lineaments nor exalt its dissic 
beauty. The beautiful village of L——, situated in 
one of the loveliest regions of Spanish Flanders, was 
the residence of this pure and holy minded Catholic. 


It was not the place of his nativity, nor has tradition | 
told the land of his birth, or the events of his earlier | 


years. He came to the peaceful valley, commissioned 
to watch over the souls of the people, and to break to 
them the bread of heaven. They received with en- 
thusiasm, a pastor, who seemed anointed by the Deity 
itself for his divine office. There was a silent ac- 
knowledgment in every eye that beheld him, that he 
was a being of superior order, apparently moulded of 
purer clay, and fitted for nobler purposes than the 
grosser multitude. At first there was more awe, than 
affection in the feelings he inspired. From his habits 
of rigorous self-denial, his air of deep devotion, his love 
of hermit solitude, they regarded him rather as a saint 
than a man. It seemed that he held high and invisible 
communion with nature in her secret places, her path- 
less woods, her virgin bowers, and by the banks of her 

streams. So constant were his solitary excur- 

he was called the wanderer of the forest, or 


re Se by a holier appellation, the angel of the grove. 


Some children, once urged by the restless curiosity of 
childhood, traced his path and concealed themselves 
in a thick cluster of trees, where they could watch his 
nfovements unperceived. Scarcely able to repress 
their glee at the success of the juvenile scheme, their 
young eyes pierced through the intervening foliage, 
but mirth was chastened into awe, when they beheld 
him prostrate on his knees, his locked hands lifted 
towards heaven, and an expression in his upturned 
eyes so deep and solemn, as to strike them with super- 
stitious dread. They imagined they saw a halo round 
his brow, such as encircled the heads of their tutelar 
saints, and ever afterwards, they designated him as the 
angel of the grove. There was one of this young group, 
on whom the impression made by this glimpse of holi- 
ness, was ineffaceble. Whenever she bent in prayer 
by her parent’s knee, or at the altar of her God, that 
kneeling form and upturned brow, invested with such 
beatific radiance, rose between her and the heaven to 
which her orisons were addressed, till she associated 
it with her every idea of that invisible glory which no 
eye can see and live. Father Hilario was gradually 
looked upon as something more approachable and 
human. The children, who had been terrified by his 
appearance of unearthly sanctity, became accustomed 
to the benign expression of his countenance, as they 
met him in their daily walks, and won by the omni- 
potent charm of goodness, would often forsake their 
sports, gather round him in his solitude, and listen in 
breathless silence, while he talked to them of the God 
who made and the Saviour who redeemed them. 
Sometimes, with a gush of tenderness, that seemed 
irrepressible, he would take them in his arms, and 
weep over them tears as gentle as those which the 
mether sheds over her newborn babe. They knew 
not the fountain of his tears, but they had an intuitive 
@enviction that they were holy drops, and like the un- 


Imagination may | Father Hilario. 








They said his voice was sweet as the 


first notes of the birds in the spring; that his eyes were 
| gentle, and as bright as the sun when he louks over 
| the western hills. 
| children, and sat at the feet of the man of God, listen. 
j ing with childlike docility, while he pointed out to 
| them that luminous path, which shines up through the 


Parents followed the steps of their 


darkness of earth, to the regions of perfect day. The 
aged sought his instructions, and it was a touching 
sight, to see many a head, hoary with the snows of 
time, bent meekly before him, who convinced them 


| their white locks were a crown of glory—if bowed in 


penitence and humility—at the foot of the cross— 
Profaneness sealed its bold lips in the presence of a 
being so immaculate. Scepticism abandoned its doubts, 
as it looked upon one, who seemed the embodied spirit 
of that religion, attested by the blood of martyred 
saints, and Christianity itself appeared arrayed in new 
and renovated charms. 

Was Father Hilario old—and were those silver 
cords which bind us to earth, beginning to loosen, that 
he thus offered himself, a living sacrifice unto God? 
No! he was still in the glowing prime of manhood; 


and, as if the Creator had willed, in this instance, to . 


unite the perfection of material and spiritual beauty, 
he had formed him in his divinest mould. Had the 
soul been enshrined in a meaner temple, it may be 
questioned if it had ever attracted so many worshippers, 
and it is to be feared that some, who came to offer 
incense to the Creator, paid as deep a homage to the 
creature, so nobly adorned. It has been said by one 
of his contemporaries, that there never was a more 
imposing or interesting figure than Father Hilario 
presented, when he stood before the altar in his robes 
of priesthood, apparently unconscious of every eye, 
save that which is unseen, his sable hair, shading a 
brow of marble purity—a brow, where devotion sat 
enthroned, unmolested by the demons of earth-born 
passion. It was even averred by some, and the re- 
mark was uttered with reverence, that they could 
trace a striking resemblance between the officiating 
priest, and the features of the master whom he served, 
whose lineaments were emblazoned by the altar's 
sacred lights. There was, indeed,a similitude. Like 
that divine Master, he was destined to bow beneath 
the cross of human suffering, and to drain to its’ dregs 
the cup of agony and humiliation. 

Years, however, passed on in this blessed tranquil- 
lity. We spoke of one child, on whom the impression 
made by the glimpse of Father Hilario, in the fervency 
of prayer was deep and enduring. That child, then 
older than her juvenile companions, was now in her 
girlhood, and was acknowledged even by her rivals, 
the fairest flower in the gardens of L——. Her real 
name has not been preserved in the annals of this 
history. It matters not—we will call her Leila. The 
word conveys an idea of loveliness and fragility; and 
is appropriate to her, who, like the lily of the field, 
was transcendent in delicacy and sweetness. There 
was something about this young maiden so different 
from the usual characteristics of her age, that the eye 
of the stranger involuntarily rested on her face, and 
read there, the indications of a higher, and, perchance, 
a sadder destiny, than that of her blooming fellows. 


She was beautiful, but pale as the wild flower, to © 


whom we just resembled her, save when some sudden 
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emotion passed into her mind; the lightning that plays 
on the summer’s evening cloud, is not more brilliant 
or evanescent than the colours that then flitted over 
her cheek. Her eyes—she seemed born, to remind 
ene, of all that is lovely and perishing—hgg the deep 
hue of the mountain violet, dnd like their modest em- 
blem had a natural bending towards the earth, but 
when they were directed towards heaven, as they 
oftentimes were, there was a holy illumination diffused 
over her face, like that which is seen on the counte- 
nance of the virgin mother, when she is represented 
as listening to the songs of the angels. She was an 
only child, and her parents, as they saw her in her 
innocence and beauty, shrinking from the gaieties and 
amusements of youth, and devoting herself to medita- 
tion and prayer, felt a kind of prophetic gloom steal 
over their minds, and though they never gave utter- 
ance to their forebodings, they feared that one so fair 
and spiritual, would not long be suffered to dwell on 
earth. An unpolluted blossom, the heavenly instruc- 


‘tions of Father Hilario, were the sun and dew of her 


existence. While her more joyous companions follow- 
ed the impulses of their blithe spirits, she sat, a young 
disciple at the feet of this Gamaliel; and when he 
talked to her of divine things, till her soul kindled 
into ecstasy, she was unconscious that one spark of 
earthly fire mingled with the flame that was glowing 
within. She would have shrunk with horror from the 
sacrilegious thought of loving the anointed of the 
Lord, the Apostle, the Saint—she believed herself 
superior to human passion, and when sought in wed- 
lock, for young as she was, she had already inspired 
in others, what she imagined she was destined never 
herself to feel ; she would answer that “she wished to 
be the bride of her Redeemer only.” Alas! she 
knew not that she had placed an earthly idol in the 
sanctuary of her heart, that temple which she had 
solemnly dedicated to the living God. But the veil 
was yet to be rent away, and the temple to become 
desolate and dim. Before the further development of 
the story, it will be necessary to introduce two cha- 
racters, who were conspicuous actors in some of its 
darkest scenes. 

When the inhabitants of L—— were first placed 
under the pastoral guardianship of Father Hildrio, 
there were two youths, who had gained “ bad emi- 
nence” in society, as rebels against its salutary re- 
straints. Murillo, the eldest, had one of those subtle, 
designing spirits, which loved to work in ambush, to 
hurl the shafis of mischief, from behind some shelter- 
ing cloud, and laugh at the consternation they excited. 
Guido was bold and lawless. He would stand forth 
in the broad sunshine, and commit the most daring 
depredations, entirely reckless of their consequences. 
Yet there was a mixture of openness and generosity, 
which often exerted their redeeming influence on his 
character. Unfortunately, exposed to the evil example 
of Murillo, he suffered from that moral contagion which 
the purest and firmest have been unable to resist. 
The inventive wickedness of the former exercised a 
mastery over him, which he was ashamed to aknow- 
ledge, but to which he involuntarily yielded. About 
the period to which we allude, they entered by stealth, 
into the church, and desecrated the altar, by the most 
unhallowed hieroglyphics, then mingling with the 
throng who came to worship there, watched with eager 
scrutiny, the effect of their impious ingenuity. Father 
Hilario felt the insult as a Christian, rather than as a 
man. He saw every eye directed to the offending 
characters; and, wishing to give an awful lesson to 
the perpetrators of such a crime, he came forward, 
with a majesty he had never before assumed, and in 
the name of outraged Christianity, commanded the 
authors of the deed, if within the reach of his voice, to 
cast themselves before that very altar they had pro- 
faned, and with tears of repentance wash out the foul 





stains they had made. Guido felt as if thunderstruck 
by the unexpected appeal. The sacrilege of the act, 
for the first time glared upon his conscience, and fol- 
lowing the impulse of his headstrong and ungovernable 
nature, he forced his passage through the crowd, threw 
himself on his knees before Father Hilario, and de- 
clared himself one of the offenders. He did not betray 
his comrade; but, Murillo was too notorious not to be 
known as his accomplice. Murillo, however, asserted 
his innocence, with a countenance so imperturbable, 
and a voice so firm, it was almost impossible to doubt 
his truth. When the boys next encountered each 
other on the village green, Murillo assailed the peni- 
tent, with every expression of scorn and indignation. 

“You have not the spirit of a man in you,” he ex- 
claimed, “ pitiful coward that you are, to be frightened 
by the threats of a canting priest. You have wit 
enough in your brains for the invention of mischief, 
but not courage enough in your soul to carry it into 
execution.” 

“T had rather be a coward than a liar,” retorted 
Guido, contemptuously. “1 tell you to your face, 
Murillo, you are both; and I desire no more fellowship 
with one whom I despise.” He turned his back as he 
spoke, and walked several paces from the exasperated 
Murillo, who pursued him with bitter imprecations. 

“You are a base-born wretch, and you know it,” 
cried Murillo, “ deny it if you can—resent it if you 
dare.” 

Guido felt the taunt to his heart’s core. There was 
a mystery attending his birth, which made his claims 
to legitimacy somewhat doubtful; but, as his mother 
had expiated her frailty with her life, the shade that 
darkened her fame, did not Jong obscure the opening 
manhood of her son. There were few, who were un- 
feeling enough to stigmatise in his presence, the parent, 
who was now beyond the reach of human obloquy and 
shame. 
turned upon the insulter, and seizing a stone, which 
unfortunately lay within his reach, he dashed it into 
his face. Murillo fell to the ground apparently lifeless, 
while the blood issued in torrents from his wounded 
head. Guido stood over him, aghast at the conse- 
quences of his rashness. He believed himself a mur- 
derer, and gazed in an agony of remorse and horror, 
upon the pale. bleeding form extended before him. 
The wound, however, did not prove mortal. After 
suffering excruciating tortures, and lingering long, in 
a state of painful debility, he was at last restored to 
his wonted vigour. But one of his eyes—and they 
were singularly bright—was extinguished forever, and 
a terrible scar on the temple, disfigured the beauty 
of a face, which, in spite of the absence of every moral 
charm, was once eminently handsome. It may well 
be believed that Murillo, with his vindictive and 
irascible temper, never, in his heart, forgave the one, 
who had thus marred his features, and cheated them 
“ef their fair proportions.” He had been particularly 
vain of the fiery brilliancy of his eyes, and he that 
the glory of his countenance was departed, a 
blighting mark set upon him, to make him an @bj 
of pity or derision to a gazing world. As the young 
tree, riven by the lightning’s stroke, stands sca’ and 
barren in the midst of abounding verdure, he 
gloomy and dark in the social band, the few, g 
affectians with which nature had gified him, 
by the withering consciousness of personal deformity. 
Guido, whose better feclings had been awakened by 
the solemn admonitions of Father Hilario, and whose 
remorse fur the injury he had inflicted, was keen as 
the resentment that dictated the act, and lasting as its 
conseqnences, exerted every energy and every art to 
soften the hatred of Murillo, and indemnify him for 
the wrong he had done. But in vain—years passed 
on, still Murillo’s solitary eye scowled indignantly by 
the grave of its fellow, whenever it turned upon the 


With flashing eyes and boiling blood, Guido. 
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unfortunate Guido. Another circumstance served to 
widen the chasm which separated them. While they 
were advancing deeper into manhood, the juvenile 
charms of Leila were assuming the more seductive 
graces of womanhood, and the hearts of both acknow- 
ledged her inspiration. ‘There was nothing strange in 
this. It would seem as natural to love, nay, as impos- 
sible not to love such a being as Leila, as to.look upon 
a rose in the dewy freshness of its bloom, without 
wishing to inhale its fragrance and gather it from iis 
bower. Her perfect unconsciousness of her own love- 
liness, her indifference to admiration, the elevation 
and sanctity of her character, rendered it difficult for 
one to address her in the language of earthly passion. 


But Guido emboldened himself to declare the homage | 


she inspired, though he anticipated the denial she 
gave. 


“ T would devote myself to God,” she answered, and | 


she looked so heavenly when she uttered the words, 
he almost convinced himse!f he had a second time | 
been guilty of profaneness, in aspiring to one so saint- | 
like and pure. As for Murillo, his love partook of all | 
that was dark and fierce in a character, whose passions 
were strong and untamealle as the elements. Once, 
in a moment of uncontrollable excitement, he revealed 
to her the strength and depth of emotions, he had long 
smothered in his breast, where they burned with the 
intenseness of nature's central fires. She shrunk from | 
him in terror she had not the power to conceal, and 
his proud heart chafed almost to madness in his bosom. 
He remembered the promise of his boyhood, before 
any defacing touch had swept out the lines of symme- 
try and beauty, and he cursed Guido in his secret soul, 
as the author of itis misery and degradation. * * 
It was the depth of Summer. Every thing wore | 
that aspect of almost oppressive magnificence and in- | 
tensity of hue, peculiar to the season, which elicits 
the latent glories of nature, while it deadens the 
The earth began to pant 


strength and energy of man. 
for one of those liberal showers, which come down 
with such life-giving influence, on the dry and thirsty 


plain. The excessive brightness of the foliage gradu- 
ally waned, the thick leaves drooped, and hung lan- 
guidly from the branches, as if fainting for the salutary 
moisture of the skies, while the eye, dazzled and wea- 
ried by the continuous sunshine, watched anxiously 
the faintest shadow that floated over tne glowing ho- 
rizon, till every glance beamed prayer, that the bless- 
ing of the rain and the dew might be borne within its 
bosom. Then welcome was the forest depth, the sha- 
dow of the rock, in the sultry land. Leila wandered 
through the solitudes she loved. From her childhood 
she had been accustomed to solitary rambles, and her 
parents, with indulgent tenderness, allowed no restraint 
to be imposed upon her inclinations, confiding in the 
purity of their origin. Mid the loneliness of nature, 
she held deep and unwitnessed intercourse with the 
mysteries of her own heart, but its language was in- 
explicable to her simplicity. She could not define the 
Vague, restless consciousness of guilt which mingled 
with her secret devotions, weighed down her spirit in 
its upward flight, and spread a dimness over all her 
dreams of heaven. 

She sat in the coolness of one of her favourite re- 
treats, unconscious, in the shadows that surrounded 
her, of the heavy cloud that was rising, darkeping and 
rapidly diffusing itself over the sky, till a faint flash of 
lightning, quivering through the gloom, succeeded by 
a low, sullen roll of distant thunder, warned her that 
the prayer of the husbandman was about to be an- 
swered ; and a painful feeling of personal apprehension 
accompanied the conviction, when she thought of her 
lonely and unprotected situation. She suffered uncon- 
querable terrors in a thunderstorm. It was one of 
thoso constitutional weaknesses which no mental 


——__ 


this awful herald of elemental wrath, was the veice 
of the ancient of days, proclaiming his omnipotent man. 
dates to a hushed and trembling world ; she associated 
it with the mountain that burned with unconsumi 
flame, with all the most terrible manifestations of Al- 
mighty power; and though, in after years, she learned 
the sublime mysteries of nature, she never forgot the 
impressions of her childhood. Almost powerless from 
dread, she endeavoured to find her homeward path, 
while the storm appreached with a rapidity and vio 
lence, which might have shaken nerves less exquisitely 
sensitive than hers. The lightning, no longer ran in 
dazzling chains on the edge of the sky, but spread in 
bannered pomp over the firmament, and the thunder 
came on, in gathering peals, louder, deeper, nearer, 
till the trees of the furest shook im their ancient bro- 
therhood, and the coeval rocks reverberated fearfully 
with the sound. 

Leila thought of the grove, which was consecrated 
in her mind by the image.of Father Llilario, which, 
even now, might be hallowed by his presence, and 
though bewildered by fear, she sought it as a city of 
shelter, to which she might fly and live. She saw the 
thick vine-wreaths, which hung in unpruned luxuri- 
ance, over one of the most lovely and sequestered ar- 
bours nature ever arched in the wilderness, for the 
repose and security of man. She reached the entrance, 
and glancing through the lattice-work, woven by the 
interlacing tendrils, was arrested there by the object 
which met her gaze. The same figure, which, years 
before, had beamed on her sight, like an angel of 
peace, now knelt in the centre of the grotto, calm 
amidst the warring elements, absorbed in adoration 
and prayer; while the lightning, as it flashed through 
the foliage, played around his uplifted brow, in wreaths 
of living glory. Leila trembled as she gazed—she 
dared not disturb his sublime confidence with her wild, 
undisciplined terrors; but, faint with fatigue, dread, 
and a thousand undefined emotions, she leaned against 
the branches, with a sigh, heavy, as irrepressible-— 
Father Hilario heard that low sound, though apparently 
insensible to the thunder’s crash. No expression of 
human suffering ever fell unheeded on his ear, and 
turning to the direction from whence it proceeded, he 
saw his beloved disciple, standing exhausted and agi- 
tated before him—the death-like paleness of fear, tri- 
umphing on her cheeks over the lilies of nature. With 
an involuntary impulse of tenderness and compassion, 
he extended his arms towards her, and Leila sunk into 
their protecting fold, with a feeling like that, with 
which we may suppose the wounded dove seeks the 
sheltering down of its mother’s wings. 

Father Ililario endeavoured, with the most per- 
suasive gentleness, to infuse into her mind the compo- 
sure and confidence, arising from faith in that Being 
who makes the mightiest clements his vassals, and 
whose mercy is commensurate to his power. He re- 
called to her those many instances on holy record, 
where the faithful had been preserved, and innocence 
left unharmed, while the most terrible ministers of 
God's vengeance, were dealing out destruction to the 
rebellious and polluted. While he was yet speaking, 
an electrifying flash illuminated the grove—the thun- 
der burst in one magnificent pean over the forest, 
and the tall tree, beneath whose boughs the grotto 
was woven, stood with its trunk shivered and scathed, 
though its green summit seemed still-unconscious of 
the desolation that awaited it. The large raindrops 
now plashed on the leaves, the wind bowed and 
twisted the branches, as if anxicus to open a passage 
for the shower, to the panting bosom of the earth— 
It came down in deluging torrents. Their canopy of 
leaves no longer sheltered them, the vine was rent, 
the frail twigs scattered on the blast, which every 
moment swept with increasing violence over Father 
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endeavoured to shield her from its fury, by wrapping 
his arms around her and pressing her closer and closer 
to a heart, which free from the tumults of earthly 
passion, might well become the resting place of inno- 
cence and beauty. Even in that hour of grandeur and 
horror, when the death-bolts were every moment hiss- 
ing through the clouds, Leila felt a glow of happiness 
pervading her being, which triumphed over the effects 
of the chilling wind and drenching rain—yet no emo- 
tion agitated her spotless breast, which an incarnate 
angel might not have felt, and gloried in acknowledg- 
ing. It seemed to her that while Omnipotence was 
bowing the heavens, and coming down in all its glory 
and majesty, almost annihilating her very existence, 
with awe, she beheld in the mild, religious eyes that 
were looking down into her soul, a beam of heaven's 
own love and mercy, a blessed assurance that man is 
never forgotten by the Almighty, and_that the low 
prayer of faith rises with acceptance to his ear, high 
above the din and wailing of the tempest. 

There was one eye, which witnessed this scene— 
it was a soli/ary one—and the worst passions of which 
our nature is capable, were concentrated in its rays. 
Murillo had followed the steps of Leila. He marked 
the coming storm, and hastened to her accustomed 
haunts, believing that she would willingly seek a 
refuge from its violence, even in his sheltering arms. 
Not finding the object of his search, he continued his 
parsuit in doubt and alarm, till he discovered the 
place of her retreat, and saw, himself unseen, all which 
we have just described. He remained rooted to the spot 
by a kind of fascination, which he had not the power 
todispel. ‘The truth was revealed to him at once— 
she loved him—she, this vestal beauty, who seemed 
surrounded by an atmosphere of spheral, unapproach- 
able light, she loved this heaven-dedicated mortal with 
all the ardour of woman’s first, unblighted affection. 
He read it in every expression of her upturned eye, 
in the doubtful colour that momentarily dyed her 
cheek, then left it stainless in its native whiteness. 
He felt maddened by this discovery. He had always 
looked upon Guido, whom he had sworn to hate, as a 
rival, and feared his success; but Father Hilario, a 
man whose age so much transcended hers, whose pro- 
fession excluded him from the world’s sympathies—it 
was incredible. He could not, however, but acknow- 
ledge to himself, that if Father Hilario had passed the 
morning of youth; time had not cast one shade over 
the meridian of his manhood, and while he gazed upon 
him, as he knelt in the storm, thus tenderly supporting 
and cherishing the only being, who had ever kindled 
asentiment of love in his own dark bosom, he was 
forced to confess, that man never had a nobler repre- 
sentative. 

It is a bootless and unprofitable task, that of at- 
tempting to describe the unfathomable hell of a human 
heart, delivered up to the unresisted mastery of its 
own evil passions. It is on the consequences of crime 
that the moralist rests his hope. ‘These, called up by 
the wizard wand of conscience, glide and glide before 
the eyes of the pale delinquent, like the accusing 
phantoms, in the night vision of the guilty and aspiring 
Thane. 

The storm subsided—the heavy clouds rolled to- 
wards the eastern horizon, and the covenant token of 
mercy arched its deepening radiance on the retiring 
Vapours. Father Hilario pointed out to Leila this 
glorious reflection of the Creator's smile, and dwelt 
upon that memorable era, when it first bent in beauty 
over the sinking waters of the deluge. Every object 
in their homeward path, elicited from him a lesson of 
gratitude and love. Leila listened, but not to the rich 
Melodies of nature, which were now breathing and 
gushing around them, in the music of waters, the 
tymphony of birds, and the mellow intonations of the 

istant thunder, that rolled at intervals its argan-notes 





on the gale. She heard but one sound in the magni- 
ficent chorus—the voice of Father Hilario. 

Had Murillo never stolen, like a serpent as he was, 
to that bower of shelter, and witnessed emotions, 
whose purity, the baseness and corruption of his nature 
could never conceive, and which, he imagined, par- 
took of the unholy ardour of his own feelings, her in- 
nocent heart would perhaps never have known the 
pangs of self-upbraiding, which afierwards so cruelly 
martyred its peace. He watched his opportunity of 
meeting her alone. The spell which had enthralled 
him in her presence was now dissolved. He loved 
her still, but he no longer feared; for the secret of 
which he was the master, placed her more upon @ 
level with himself, and brought her down from that 
high mount of holiness, upon which his imagination 
had exalted her. He was resolved to humble her, by 
accusing her to her face of the sacrilege of which she 
was guilty. 

“Yes Leila,” cried he, stung by the cold, averted 
air with which she met his proffered civilities, “I 
know it all. It is not that your heart is wedded to 
heaven, that you turn from the gaieties of youth, and 
scorn the vows of the young and the brave. You love 
Father Hilario. You cannot, you dare not deny it. 
All that you have inspired in me, false girl, you feel 
for him. I saw you, Leila, when you thought no eye 
bui his, was on you, folded io his bosom, in the soli- 
tude of the grove, the crimson of passion glowing on 
your cheek, and its lightnings, brilliant as those which 
illuminated the sky, kindling in your eyes. In vain—” 

He paused, for he was terrified by the effect of his 
words; she stood, as if smitten by some avenging 
angel. Every drop of blood seemed to have deserted 
its wonted channel, for it is scarcely exaggerated, to 
say, that her face and lips were white as marble, and 
they looked as deadly cold; while her eyes, which 
darkened in their intensity, were riveted on his, with 
a look of wild supplication, which would have melted 
a less indurated heart. The truth burst upon her like - 
a thunderbolt, and it crushed her to the earth. Had 
it been whispered her, in the dim shadows of night, by 
a mother's geritle voice, it would have come over her, 
even then, with a blasting power, but to have it break 
upon her thus———The unfortunate girl sunk down 
upon the fragment of a rock, near the spot where they 
stood, and covering her face with her hands, wept in 
agony. Murillo’s terror subsided at the sight of her 
tears, and he went on remorselessly widening the 
wound he had made. 

“Think not,” he continued, “ longer to deceive the 
world. It shall know the latent fire which burns be- 
neath the ice of sanctity, with which thou hast en- 
circled thyself. Father Hilario too! Vile wolf, who 
has clothed himself in shepherd's garb-——” 

“ Forbear!” almost shrieked Leila, at these words; 
“oh! never by thought, or word, or look—” she stop- 
ped despairingly, she knew not in what language to 
vindicate the character of Father Hilario from the 
charges of his adversary. She felt that she was in his 
power, and casting herself on her knees before him, 
she supplicated for mercy. “You may destroy me, 
Murillo, J merit it. I have deceived myself and the 
world; J am guilty beyond forgiveness; but Father 
Hilario—he “lives only for the God who has anointed 
him. Oh! if through me he should suffer—” her 
joined hands and beseeching eyes, finished what her 
bloodless lips in vain endeavoured to articulate. Mu- 
rillo gazed with malignant triumph upon his victim. 
He had wrapped his coil around her, and she might 
seek, with unavailing struggles, to extricate herself 
from the folds. But whatever was his purpose, he 
chose to dissemble, and raising her, whom he had so 
deeply humiliated, from the ground, he assured her 
that her secret should be safe in his possession, and 
her feelings sacred in his eyes. He solicited her 
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pardon, for the extravagancies to which love and jea- 
lousy had urged him, in terms so mild and submissive, 
and begged to be admitted to her friendship and sym- 
pathy, with such lowly deference, it is not sirange 
that he deceived one so guileless and confiding. 

He left her—left the dart to rankle where he threw 
it—and it did rankle. Never more did she meet with 
an untroubled eye, the calm and heavenly glance of 
Father Hilario. No longer did she sit at his feet with 
the sweet docility of childhood, the deep joy of her 
soul mirrored on her brow. Father Hilario was 
grieved at her estrangement; he feared that the flower 
he had been so carefully rearing for Paradise, was 
about to lavish its bloom and its fragrance on the 
perishing things of this world; but when he gently 
reproved her for her coldness, she would only turn 
from him silently and weep. Unhappy Leila! the 
fairest and purest of earth are oft devoted to the sad- 
dest destiny; and what doom more sad, than to be 
condemned to the couvietion that the inspirations of 
Virtue and sensibility are sacrilege and guilt? 

Father Hilario sat one evening, as he was wont to 
do, in a chamber which he had consecrated to devo- 
tion, surrounded by the authors he loved, and the 
saints whom he adored. Already the waning sun 
diffused that golden, religions light through the apart- 
ment, which falls with such soothing, solemnizing in- 
fluence on the soul of the devotee. He sat in spiritual 
abstraction, an illuminated missal open before him, 
and the holy emblem of his faith, placed so as to re- 
ceive the gilding of the western rays. ‘The sound of 
hasty footsteps, and the confused murmur of voices 
approaching this hitherto unmolested retreat, roused 
him from his devout meditations. The door was 
violently thrown open, and a party of citizens, whose 
looks were indicative of horror and alarm, entered the 
apartment. 

“ What means this tumult?” exclaimed Father Hila- 
rio, and he feared some calamitous event had filled the 
village with consternation. ‘The man, who seemed to 
be the leader of the group, advanced with an air of 
mingled authority and trepidation, and laying his hand 
on the shoulder of Father Hilario, addressed him in 
these startling words: “ You are our prisoner, Father 
Hilario. We arrest you, by order of tue chief magis- 
trate.” 

“ Me! your minister!” exclaimed Father Hilario. in 
dignified yet sorrowful amazement. “Of what am | 
accused /”’ 

“Of murder,” cried the officer, and the words were 
muttered by the rest of the party, in tones that seemed 
to be afraid of their own echoes. Father Hilario look- 
ed stedfastly on the faces of each, to see if he were 
not surrounded by a band of maniacs. With added 
solemnity he repeated the question, and received the 
same awful reply. A dead silence succeeded this 
reiteration, when gathering himself up with indescrib- 
able majesty, he commanded them to depart. The 
indignation of outraged manhood towered over the 
long suffering meekness of Christianity. 

“ Ye know ime,” he cried, and his usually mild voice 
was fearful in its power. “ Ye know that I am not 
a man of blood. I have toiled, wept, and prayed for 
your salvation. The delegate of my divine Master, I 
have broken for yon, with unpolluted hands, the bread 
of life. I have followed your paths in sickness and 
sorrow, binding up the wounds of human suffering, 
lifting the bruised reed, and holding the lamp of faith 
over the valley of death. I have—but oh! perverse 
generation, is this your return?” He stopped, over- 
powered by the depth of his emotion, while tears 
which only agony could have drawn forth, gushed 
from his eyes. The men looked at each other as if in 
shame and fear, for the errand they had undertaken. 
The officer said “ it was a most painful task, which 
had devolved upon him, but that duty was imperative 





and must be obeyed. “ Who is my accuser?” demand- 
ed the victim. “I,” answered a deep voice from be- 
hind, and Murillo advanced in front of the group. 
His face was cold and calm, and his manner firm and 
self-possessed. He spoke as a man conscious of the 
import of his words and ready to meet their conse- 
quences. “I accuse thee of the murder of Guido. JI 
saw the deed. J saw the dagger in his bloody breast. 
Cold on the earth he lies. I accuse thee, in the face 
of God and of man, as the perpetrator of the crime.” 

While Murillo was speaking, Father Hilario re- 
sumed his composure, though a deeper shade of so- 
lemnity settled on his brow. “Search,” cried he, “ for 
the proofs of your accusation. Every recess is open to 
your scrutiny.” 

He unfolded the doors to their examination; but 
what words can speak the consternation of Father 
Hilario, when as they passed into the antichamber, 
they lifted his surplice, which he had left there as was 
his custom, when he retired to the inner apartment, 
and found it all dabbled with blood; even the print of 
gory fingers, damning proof of he recent death-strug- 
gle, was visible on its ample folds. A dagger too, 
clotted with fresh blood-gouts, fell to the floor, as the 
officer of justice displayed the ensanguined raiment, 
and there it lay “in form and shape as palpable” as 
the air-drawn dagger, which gleamed before the eyes 
of the Scottish regicide. Father Hilario staggered 
back against the wall, his ashy lips quivering with 
unutterable horror, his hair actually recoiling from his 
brow, as if instinct with the spirit within. It was a 


scene which an Angelo would have trembled with 
ecstasy to behold—and which he would have fixed 
upon his canvass in imperishable colours. There was 
a look of ghastly excitement on every face, save one, 
such as is seen at the midnight conflagration, when 
the pallidness of terror is lighted up an unearthly 


glare, by the flaming element around.*’ That face was 
still and cold in its expression—if there was one feel- 
ing predominant over another, it seemed to be scorn, 
and a slight curl of the lip, turned towards Father 
Hilario, said, as plainly as words could utter it, “ thou 
Hypocrite!" Father Hilario marked it not. His eyes 
were directed towards Heaven—sis hands folded on 
his breast, and those who were present, never forgot 
the manner in which he ejaculated the most affecting 
appeal on holy record—* Ob! my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” 

I have undertaken the task, and, however painful, 
1 must not shrink from its fulfilment; then let not the 
moralist upbraid me, for introducing an event, which 
the Infidel might exultingly cite, as proof that no 
superintending Providence watched over the destinies 
of man. But, who are those who stand around the 
throne of God, clothed with robes of glory, and im- 
mortal crowns upon their brows? They, who have 
travelled with bieeding fect through the briars and 
thorns of human suffering, mid darkness and tribula- 
tion, and despair—the pilgrims of sorrow, that they 
may be the inheritors of immortality. Father Hilario 
had walked uncontaminated, through a path, where 
the flowers of love and the incense of adulation were 
dangerously blended; he was now to pass through the 
refiner’s fire, that the fine gold might be purified from 
the dross of this world’s pollution. I will not linger 
on scenes so revolting. He surrendered himself into 
the hands of the magistrate, and in one of those cells 
vauited for the reception of human guilt, one of the 
best and purest of God’s creation, awaited the trial for 
life or death. The inhabitants cf the village, trembled 
and clustered together, as when the shock of an earth- 
quake is felt, claiming closer brotherhood in the gen- 
eral calamity. They loudly proclaimed his innocence; 
they protested against his arrest as an act of sacrilege; 
they would have burst his prison doors to redeem him, 
but he would not permit the laws of his country to be 
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violated. He exhorted them to forbearance, and pray- 
ed them to leave the event in the hands of the Al- 
mighty. I dare not speak of what Leila suffered. 
From the moment she heard the awful tidings, she sat 
speechless as a statue; the look cf wild consternation, 
with which she first listened, imprinted on her face, 
as if it had been chiselled in the marble she resem- 
bled. Could she but have wept!—but hers was not 
common woe—even maternal tenderness could not 
fathom its depth. Tears!—horror had frozen their 
fountain. 

The day of trial came; a day never forgotten in the 
annals of the village of L——. The hall of justice 
was filled almost to suffocation. Every countenance 
was flushed with that expression of high-wrought ex- 
citement, which extraordinary and awful events are 
calculated to produce, and it is a strange, inexplicable 
paradox of the human heart, that, however appalling 
may be those events, there is something of ;leasure, in 
the intensity of feeling they call forth. When Father 
Hilario appeared, there was a murmur through the 
crowd, like the hushing of autumnal winds, succeeded 
by the stillness of awe and expectation. His cheek 
was wan, his eye sulemn, yet serene, and his hair 
hung neglected on his temples, as if heavy with the 
dungeon’s dampness. There was a heaving of the 
crowd, as he passed through, intimating the restless 
elements restrained in its bosom. Father Hilario— 
the revered, the beloved—the almost worshipped— 
stood arraigned befere the bar of his country, accused 
of the blood of his fellow man. Where was his ac- 
cuser? There—conspicuous amidst the throng, tow- 
ered the stately form of Murillo. Men looked upon 
him askance, unwilling to fix a steady gaze on him, 
who had armed the avenging laws against one, whom, 
in spite of the blood-stained rob» and dagger, they felt, 
must be innocent. Murillo knew the part before him, 
and he was eloquent. His voice, when he chose to 
modulate it, had’ something peculiarly insinuating in 
its tones. He began so low, that the people were 
obliged to bend forward earnestly to hear his articula- 
tion. These low sounds, however, were only the pre- 
lude to a burst of impassioned eloquence. He described 
the scene which he had witnessed—the wild shriek, 
which, piercing the air, startled him in his evening 
walk. The form of Guido, sinking beneath the death- 
steel of the anointed assassin. He painted with gra- 
phic power, the flight of Father Hilario; the conceal- 
ing of the dagger in his bosom; the gathering up of 
his robe to hide the bloody stains; every thing was 
minutely marked. The voiceless witnesses, that robe 
and dagger, were produced and appealed to, almost as 
powerfully as the dumb wounds of Cwsar, by the art- 
ful and eloquent Antony. He next enlarged upon the 
motives of the deed. With the subilety of a fiend, he 
stole into the ears of his auditors, throwing out dark 
hints of the resistless influence of jealousy, sweeping 
down the landmarks of reason, honour, and religion. 
Father Hilario knew that Guido was his rival. Then, 
seeing his audience start, as if electrified at the dis- 
closure, he pursued his advantage, and painted the 
scene in the arbour, during the awful warfare of na- 
ture. He saw a flush of indescribable emotion in Father 
Hilario’s face, and it redoubled his energy. He even 
disclosed, though with apparent grief aud reluctance, 
the despair and remorse, with which the ill-fated girl 
had confessed her sacrilegious passion. He closed, 
with an adjuration to religion and humanity, to vindi- 
cate their violated laws, by hurling a bolt “ red with 
uncommon wrath,” on the vile impostor, who had 
clothed himself in white and fleecy robes, to despoil 
innocence of its bloom, and manhood of the free gift 
of life. 

A death-like silence prevailed, after the accuser had 
ceased to speak, first broken by a deep, convulsive sob. 
The mourner sat in a remote corner of the hall, and 














his face was bowed on his joined hands. It was the 
father of Leila, who had heard all that had been 
uttered of his child, without the power to refute the 
daring charge. The painful situation to which the 
unhappy girl was reduced, was a dreadful commentary 

upon the words of Murillo. With all the anguish of 

a father, he felt that she was lost to him, and the 

cause of her fading and despair, burst upon him at 

once, with horrible reality. The father’s sobs pleaded 

more powerfully against Father Hilario, than the la- 

boured eloquence of Murillo. 

At last, Father Hilario rose, and so great was the 
excitement of the audience, that almost all who were 
present rose simultaneously. His manner had lost 
much of its serene composure; his countenance was 
agitated, and a flush of hectic brightness, burned on 
his pallid cheek. He had resigned himself to his own , 
fate, but now the destiny of another was identified 
with his. He felt that his lonely arm, might vainly 
endeavour to interpose a barrier between them and 
the gathered storm. 

“JT have naught,” said he, “to offer against the 
black charges alleged against me, but the evidence of 
a stainless life; a life whose best and holiest energies 
have been exerted in your behalf. I am innocent, 
God knows I am innocent, but the powers of darkness 
are leagued for my destruction, and I am Jeft alone to 
wrestle with their wrath. I will not plead for myself, 
but in behalf of insulted purity, I will lift up my voice, 
till it meet an answer in the skies. I speak of that 
innocent being, whom I sheltered in these paternal 
arms, from the fury of the desolating tempest. I knew 
not that any eye, save the all-seeing one, beheld the 
meeting, but never has one thought warmed my breast 
for her, that angels might not sanction, and Omniscient 
holiness approve. I have loved her as a young dis- 
ciple of our common Lord, as the most precious lamb 
of the flock of Israel, whom my pastoral hand has led 
through the green fields, and by the deep waters of 
eternal life. She needs no vindication, ye know that 
she is pure—Oh! could the unfortunate youth, whose 
life-blood dyes yon sacerdotal robe,”“now rend the 
cearments of his voiceless grave, enter this crowded 
hall, and point his mouldering finger at the undetected 
murderer—the bold accuser of unarmoured innocence 
would call upon the mountains and the recks to cover 
him from the justice of man, and the vengeance of 
God. But, though no morial power can bring him 
before this earthly bar, there is a tribunal, impartial 
and eternal, where he now pleads, where he will for- 
ever plead, against the guilty wretch, who has dared 
to break the most awful canons of the living God. Oh! 
ye deluded peuple!” continued he, extending his apos- 
tolic hands towards them; “I weep not for myself, 
but for you. I yearn not for life. I had hoped to 
have breathed out my soul on the natural pillow of 
decay, soothed by the voice of tenderness, and hallow- 
ed by the tears of regret; but to go down to an igno- 
minious grave, and leave a dark, dishonoured memory! 
—Yet it is meet that I suffer. The Atmighty wills 
that I should, or he might rend the heavens fur my de 
liverance, and send down armies of angels, to shield 
me from your rage. I should rather glory in my mar- 
tyrdom, as the disciple of Him, in whose name I have 
lived, in whose faith I will triumphantly die, who 
wore the crown of agony, and bore the cross of shame. 
For you, if my condemnation is sealed, the time will 
come, when the days will roll in surrew and gloom 
over your heads ; the nights will come on in the black- 
ness of darkness, ye will seek for comfort and ye will 
not find it, for the weight of innocent blood will be on 
your souls.” 

There was a sudden parting in the crowd, those 
who were clustered round the gate fell back, as if by 
some irresistible impulse, and an apparition glided 
through the dividing throng, which might well be 
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taken as a messenger from another world. Pale, white 
as a death-shroud, her neglected locks floating around 
her, wild as the tendrils of the forest vine, and her 
eyes beaming with intense and wandering fires, she 
rushed forward, regardless of every object, save one, 
and threw her arms round Father Hilario, with a cry 
of such piercing anguish, as thrilled through every 
nerve of her auditors. Need I say, that it was the 


shepherd, who laid down his life for your salvation, 
with prayers and blessings, I commit you. Again, I 
say, weep not for me. Rejoice rather that ye see me 
die, an innocent, a triumphant martyr. Think, when 
the fiery wreath encircles my brows, how soon it will 
be converted into a crown of glory. Even now, me- 
thinks I see through the opening heavens, the wheels 
of the descending cherubim.”—He looked up as he 





unfortunate Leila, who, roused from the lethargy of 
despair, and supported by the unnatural strength of 
madness, had thus forced her desperate way, in the 


hope of dying with him she loved? As Father Hila- | 


rio looked upon this sweet, blighted flower of his fond- | 
est earthly affections, lying in drooping, dying loveli- | 


ness on his bosom, he forgot every thing but her ten- | 


derness and devotion, and closing his arms around her, | 
“ tears, such as angels shed” baptized her spotless face. 
In vain did her father, with a breaking heart, strive to 
release her from the embrace she had sought. She | 
clung to Father Hilariv, with an energy that seemed | 
supernatural, a clasp that was almost indissoluble ; till, 
at length, exhausted and apparently expiring, she re- 
Jaxed her hold, and was borne by her father to his 
now desolate home. Father Hilario gazed afier her, | 
till the last glimpse of her figure was lost, then cover- | 
ing his face with his hands, his Creator only saw and | 
knew the passing agony of that moment. 

The seque! of this trial must have been anticipated, 
from some dark intimations of his fate, at the com- 
mencement of the narrative. ‘The unconscious Leila, 
had sealed by her presence, the doom of him, she | 
would have died to save. Her desperation and love 
were fatal corroborations of the truth of Murillo’s tes- 
timony. Father Hilario returned to his cell, a con- 
demned man; condemned to expiate at the stake, the 
double crime of sacrilege and murder; but it is re- 
corded, that the judges who were men of stern un- 
bending character, wept as they uttered the sentence, 
and the people sobbed and groaned audibly as they 
heard it. * * * * * * x 

At length the day dawned, which was marked for 
the consummation of the dreadful decree. It was one 
of painful, sickening brightness. Nature had clothed 
herself in her most magnificent robes, and assumed her 
fairest smile, as if to mock the crimes and sufferings of 








spoke, with a countenance of inspiration, and kneeling 
down, exclaimed, with the adoring prophet, “ My Fa- 
ther, my Father! the chariot of Isracl, and the horse- 
men thereof.” The awe-struck crowd, gazed up into 
the unshadowed vault, almost believing to witness the 
same miracle of divine love, wrought in behalf of the 
sainted victim. But they beheld no burning car roll- 
ing through the arch of heaven—nv wings of angels, 
parted its resplendent blue. ‘They looked down to 


|earth, and saw Father Hilario embracing the fatal 


stake. One flash of the kindling pyre, and a wild, 
simultaneous shriek rent the air. Higher and higher 
rose the gathering blaze; still, through the winding- 
sheet of flame, glimpses were seen of that glorious 
form, crowned with the awful pomp of martyrdom. 
Deeper and deeper closed the fiery folds, then paler 
waxed the wasting splendour, till, at last, naught but 
the smoke of the holocaust went up to heaven. 

Twice the sun rose and set over the scene of sacri- 
fice. The silence of death brooded over the valley. 
Again the bell swelled in funcreal harmony, on the 


| melancholy air, while a long procession darkened the 
| church-yard, and closed around a solitary grave. At 
| the head of that grave, appeared the figure of a grief- 


stricken man. ‘There was such an expression of un- 
speakable woe and humiliation in his countenance, 
that even sympathy turned away, self-rebuked, for 
having looked at sorrow, too sacred for observation. 
It was the broken-hearted father of Leila. It was 
around her grave that mournful throng was gathered. 
But why were no white-robed maidens there, to per- 
form the customary rite, and scatter the perishing 
wreath, emblem of fragility and beauty, over one, who 
was the fairest of their band? A dark spot had been 
discovered in the whiteness of the lily’s chalice, and 
the flowers of its tribe were not permitted to shed 
their mourning sweets over its decay. The appalling 





man. On a gradual eminence, covered with living 
green, o’ercanopied with dazzling Sapphire, was seen | 
the funeral pile of the victim. A multitude was | 
stretched widely, darkly around it, and heaving hea- 
vily, mournfully on the air, the death-bell rolled its 
long, deep, echoing knell, saddest of all earthly sounds. 
There was something awful in the stiliness of this 
vast multitude, even more than its wild rush and 
commotion, when Father Hilario was led forth to the 
fatal pile. He passed along, clad in white victim 
robes, the crucifix suspended on his bosom, his face, | 
placid as the lake, on which the moonbeams untrem- 
bling repose. Every trace of human emotion had 
vanished. He had been on the mount of prayer, and 
the reflection of the invisible glory, was still bright on 
his brow. If ever mortal, in the expression of saint- 
like humanity, patience, mildness, and majesty, ap- 
proached the similitude of the divine sufferer, it was 
Father Hilario. He passed along to the sound of the 
mournful bell, through the audibie lamentations of the 
crowd, where man in his strength, woman in her sen- 
sibility, and childhood in its helplessness and timidity, 
were strangely and inexplicably blended. The victim | 
reached the place of sacrifice. Ue turned around, to | 
take in, for the last time, the glories of creation, then 
bending his eyes on the multitude, he extended his 
arms, in benediction over them. He spoke, and that 
voice, 80 sweet and solemn, rose through the deepen- 
ing murmurs, like the diapason of an organ, ’mid the 
wailings of a storm. 

“Ye beloved flock! farewell. To that Almighty 





stillness which precedes the sound, most agonizing to 
the mourner's ear, the fall of the covering mould, per- 
vaded the scene. The father lay prostrate on the 
earth, and the throes which shook his frame, were 
fearful to behold. Some thought, as they gazed on his 
convulsive pangs, there could be no grief like his, but 
they remembered her, who was left in the forsaken 
home. The mother’s sorrow was not for man to wit- 
ness. When at length, that damp, heavy, doleful 
sound, the last knell of mortality, fell startlingly on the 
ear, Murillo, who had stood in statue-like immobility, 
somewhat aloof from the general throng, rushed wildly 
forward, and stepping on the very brink of the grave, 
exclaimed, in a voice, which might rend the marble 
slumbers of death. 

“ Away!—she shall not go down unhonoured and 
unavenged. She’s mine—I bought her—with my 
soul's price, I bought her—the covenant is written 
in blood, and sealed with the flames of martyrdom. 
Yes,” he continued, his fiery eye, flashing with into- 
lerable brightness; “ yes! ye blind judges, tremble, 
for ye have need. Ye have condemned an angel of 
light upon the testimony of a fiend. Ye have done 
that, which ye would give worlds on worlds to re- 
deem. Behold in me, the assassin of Guido, the 
murderer of Father Hilario, the destroyer of Leila. 
I execrated Guido, for he made me a_ branded 
Cain among my fellow men. I hated Father Hilario, 
for Leila loved him, and J, an alien from mankind, 
lived but to worship her. She loved him, but with a 
love as pure as that which warms the burning cheru- 
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bim—I stole the robes of holiness, and wrought be-|own guilt and mine. Live on, if ye will, weighed 
neath their folds the deed of hell. The Prince of | down with the curse of guiltless blood upon your souls; 
darkness was with me, and promised me her, who | for me, I lived to destroy—I die, to avenge.” 

pow lies cold in the bed my gory hands have made. Before an arm could be lifted to avert the deed, he 
Here, in the presence of death, and the prospect of | had drawn a dagger from his vest, and plunging it in 
judgment, in the name of that dreadful Deity, I have | his bosom, fell, a bleeding, but unavailing sacrifice, to 
defied, I proclaim the innocence of my victims, your | the ashes of Leila. 
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BY J. A. SHEA. 

Lixeness of Heaven! 

Agent of Power! 
Man is thy victim, 

Shipwrecks thy dower! 
Spices and jewels 

From valley and sea,’ 
Armies and banners 

Are buried in thee! 













What are the riches 
Of Mexico's mines, 
To the wealth that far down 
In the deep water shines? 
The proud navies that cover 
The conquering west— 
Thou fling’st them to death 
With one heave of thy breast! 









From the high hills that vizor 
Thy wreck-making shore, 

When the bride of the mariner 
Shrieks at thy roar; 

When, like lambs in thé tempest, 
Or mews in the blast, 

Over thy ridge-broken billows 
The canvass is cast; 








How humbling to one 
With a heart and a soul, 

To look on thy greatness 
And list to its roll; 

To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of eternity 

Rises from thee! 











Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations 
Like sparks from the fire; 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendour of Rome, 
Dissolved—and forever— 
Like dew in thy foam. 









But thou art almighty— 
Eternal—sublime— 

Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin brother of Time! 

Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow; 

As the stars first beheld thee, 

Still chainless art thou! 









But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall roll, 
And that firmament'’s length 

Is drawn back like a scroll; 
Then—then, shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 
Be more mighty—more lasting 
. More chainless than thou! 
a 


















TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG WIFE. 





BY HM. C. DEAKIN, ESQ. 
No more—no more! Is she no more, 
So lately blooming here, 
Gone to the dim, the sunless shore, 
Her young existence dear? 
Is all the light of love and truth 
A dream of death at last, 
The sinless innocence of youth 
A phantom of the past? 


An echo from the lonely tomb, 
Where her cold ashes sleep, 

Tells us, though memory’s lips are dumb, 
Her sobbing heart must weep. 

Oh, sweep the dust of death aside, 
Oblivion! rend thy veil: 

’*T were vain—on sorrow’s sullen tide 
No bark of bliss may sail. 


The world’s cold feelings now no more 
Disturb her silent breast, 

The strife—the agony is o’er, 
She sleeps—she is at rest! 

The young fair brightness of her brow, 
The lustre of her mind, 

Are all that memory worships now, 
Are all death leaves behind. 


No more parental malice dark 
Her blovdless heart shall wound, 
Vengeance now fails its rancorous mark— 
In joy she smiles around. 
No more fraternal insolence 
Shall dare the lost condemn, 
The fiendish foulness hurries hence 
From her, and falls on them. 


For ah! whilst pure existence lures 
Sweet blessings from below, 

Her memory all our love secures, 
And curses on her fue. 

And whilst the blue sky claims its own 
Fair seraph to its sphere, 

We'll grave upon her funeral stone, 
“ A broken heart sleeps here.” 


A curse—a deep dark curse is hung 
From out the burning sky; 
A dagger from its sheath is flung, 
Like lightning from God’s eye. 
And retribution’s hand red bright 
The awful vengeance flames, 
But scorn, fierce scorn, refrains to write 
Her victim's hateful names! 





It is enough to know she’s fled 
From all their demon wrath, 

And that no fiends of earth when dead 
E’er walk an angel's path. 

As honey in the poison flower 
Sometimes may have its birth, 

She came—she lived for one brief hous, 
The poisca left on earth. 
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THE FATALIST. 


The falling leaf is soon at rest, 
Bat stars that fall, fall <n forever. 


Rank, wealth, beauty, and talents, are the grand 
objects of this world’s idolatry; these are the things 
befure which the great mass of mankind bow down 
and worship, though, at the moment, actuated by mo- 
tives and feelings of the most different kinds. Of these 
ihere is none to which the homage is so willingly, and 
so universally paid, as to beauty. Go through countries 
civilized or savage—mingle with the polished crowds of 
the city or the rustic gatherings of the country—those 
that flutter in aristocratic Broadway, or that people the 
hamlets of the lone woodlands—and in every place 
and circle, lovely woman maintains her ascendancy, 
and in every community, some presiding deity, some 
bright and beautiful creature will be found, the belle 
of the city, the May Queen of the country, the one 
who heads the quadrille of the splendid drawing-room, 
or sparkles in the French four of a husking or quilting. 
Beauty may acquire, but it cannot alone maintain this 
supremacy. It may captivate for a moment, but its 
power is as evanescent as the rainbow of heaven, and 
unless united with good sense, native tact, and sweet- 
ness of disposition, it will only generate envy, and ere 
long there will be none to worship or obey. Rank, 
or riches, can never confer this distinction on a female. 
Men love to worship, but at the time when the feel- 
ings of the heart are the most alive to admiration, it is 
not titles or gold they prefer—they are willing to be 
slaves, but not to rank or mammon. 

Catharine Stewart, was the individual who by 
common consent was the admired fair one of the rural 
village of Fall River, a place embosomed in the hills 
of the western part of Connecticut, and about forty 
miles from New Haven; and she was one who richly 
deserved the distinction. Fair as the loveliest of her 
sex, pure, and warm-hearted, kind and affectionate, 
with infinite tact accommodating herself to the com- 
pany of the young and the aged, those who smiled, 
and those who wept, she was approved by all, and 
envied by none. She alone appeared insensible of 
the homage she received, or of the attractions that 
won it. Innocent as a child, gay as the spring bird, 
happy, perhaps, as it is possible to be in life, she moved 
the star of the village; and, fortunate did that swain 
consider himself, upon whom her radiant smile fell, 
who obtained her hand at the dance, or during some 
evening's walk, with a species of rapture, listened to 
the low, rich tones of her voice. But, though Catha- 
rine had reached her seventeenth year; though the 
proudest of the village had sighed at her feet, her 
affections had never been awakened; and their pro- 
testations of love had fallen as impassive on her heart 
as moonbeams on ice; yet the rejected could not feel 
offended, for they saw that the base triumph of a co- 
quette, had no place in her bosom, and to her they 
seemed to concede the right of disposing of herself as 
she pleased. 

Catharine's only brother, Edward, was a member of 
the college at New Haven; a noble youth, loved by 
his sister, and bestowing upon her all the endeared 
affection of a brother, in return. At Yale, Edward's 
most intimate friend, was Somers Dudley, a young 
gentleman from one of the southwestern states, high 
spirited, prodigal of his wealth, of great mental powers, 
persuasive manners, and with a face and form of the 
most fascinating and commanding cast. His friend- 





ship for Edward was unaffected, and he accepted with 
pleasure an invitation to spend the last vacation they 
were to pass together, in the country. 

It is difficult to describe the surprise, the pleasure 
of Dudley, at meeting with such a girl as Catharine, 
where he had expected to find only the rude ‘and un- 
cultivated. Her frankness and vivacity interested 
him, her modesty and beauty charmed him, her quick 
perception of the beauties of nature, was a decisive 
proof of correct taste, and imperceptibly he found his 
thoughts reverting to the fair villager, oftener than he 
would willingly have acknowledged. And Catharine 
—she had never seen a person who so nearly realized 
the conception her enthusiastic mind had formed of 
the man she could love. If she had never read a 
novel, she was a female, and therefore tinctured with 
romance :—the thousand little attentions, which Dudley 
knew so well how to bestow, and was so happy in 
offering, she willingly but blushingly received; and 
ere many days had passed, the sigh that swelled the 
bosom of the fair girl, as alone, in her chamber, she 
thought of the agreeable southerner, and the tears that 
fell upon her pillow as she went to her rest, proved 
that Catharine was no longer insensible to love. 
Somers saw with pleasure the ascendancy he was 
obtaining; he saw that the first young love of Catha- 
rine was his own; that her bosom heaved with un- 
wonted emotions, and that the beautiful crimson 
mounted over her cheek when he pressed her hand, 
or by the moonlight, in those low tones that belong to 
love, told her of his devotion, and breathed his pro- 
fessions of attachment. And yet he felt that he had 
no distinct object in view. That he loved Catharine, 
he knew, but a wife he was not prepared for; and 
besides, he remembered that he had often loved before. 
He felt that he had high objects of ambition before 
him, and could not then stop to love as he intended to 
do at some future time; now, the beautiful must be 
considered as playthings; the attention he could give 
them a mere recreation; and their love a thing always 
to be sought, but never repaid. Dudley was then a 
man who would not willingly have inflicted pain on 
any one; he had not then schooled his feelings so as to 
render them callous to the miseries of the young and 
confiding; and there was a feeling of remorse at the 
certainty that he was planting thorns in Catharine’s 
bosom—that he was encouraging hopes never to be 
realized. Still he was a man, and a young man; and 
an emotion of pride, that the love of one so much ad- 
mired was his own, and that he had triumphed where 
so many had failed, impelled him to persevere. 

When Dudley found himself among his associates, 
and his books again, he fancied the memory of Catha- 
rine would be shaken off without difficulty; but he 
soon found that a powerful rival to his studies had 
arisen; and the purity, tenderness, and artless love of 
the fair girl, recurred much oftener than he could 
have wished, had not his conscience told him she 
was worthy of his best thoughts. Frequently was he 
on the point of surrendering his restless dreams of 
greatness, with the intention of sharing that happiness 
which he was confident the affections of Catharine 
was placing within his reach; and it is probable his 
better angel would have triumphed, had not the foul 
fiend appointed to counteract his monitions, called to 
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bia aid another associate of Dudley's, whose name was 
Spenser Mason. Detected by young Stewart in some 
base attempt at defamation, and unmoved by Edward's 
forbearance in not exposing him, he canceived towards 
him the most deadly hate, and by the most insidious 
arts endeavoured to injure Edward in the estimation 
of Dudley and others. ‘These things gave Stewart no 
uneasiness, and strong in conscious rectitude, he treat- 
ed them with the contempt they deserved. The ap- 
pearance of Mason was far from being prepossessing 
—he was short and thick set—with a round bullet 
head, covered with shaggy red hair—massive over- 
hanging eyebrows, and keen restless gray eyes; yet 
with all these disadvantages he seemed to fascinate 
those around him, and bend them to his wishes, with 
a facility which astonished even his victims them- 
selves. His skill lay in his power of persuasion—of 
casting a strong light around the points he wished to 
impress, while all the rest was enveloped in haziness 
and mist—-and in the ease, grace, and elegance of his 
language, which a on the ear of the listener as gently 
as the dew on flowers, and left them without the power 
or will to unravel the plots he was frequently forming, 
or the intricate web of intrigue he delighted in 
weaving. 

One morning, soon after Somers’ return, Mason en- 
tered his room, and found him leaning back in his 
chair against the wall, his feet on the table, and in a 
profound state of mental abstraction. His booksgwere 
open before him, but his thoughts were not on them, 
or the half written sheets of paper spread over the 
table: they were away, dreaming of Catharine Stewart, 
and revelling in the light of beauty and innocence. 

“ Heigho! | see how it is, Dudley, you are in love!” 
said Mason, with a smile and a yawn; “nayydo not 
deny it. Your pale cheek—your sunken eye—your 
day dreaming—this attempt at sketching some fair 
one”—and he held up a sheet on which Dudley had 
made, unconsciously, sundry attempts at delineating 

the featuresof the fair girl that had enthralled him— 
“all prove that you are far gone with that desperate 
disease.” 

“ Do you intend to call me to an account for loving 
one of the fairest and best of God's creatures?’’—re- 
plied Dudley, with some impatience in his manner and 
tone. 

“Heaven have mercy!—why Somers your case is 
more dangerous than I supposed; you have reached 
the ‘ counter-check quarrelsome ;’ I see I must take my 
morning's walk alone, leaving you to the benefit of 
reflection, and this cool air;” and Mason threw open 
a window as he spoke. 

“Pardon me Mason, but my dreams, as you call 
them, were a litile too pleasant to lose without regret; 
but now I am fully awake, and at your command.” 

“Worse and worse; why what a serious affair you 
are making of it. Dudley you have been in love as 
the girls term it, a dozen times, and yet you never 
before put such a face on the matter; if you louk thus, 
you will marry, depend on it.” 

“T shall marry, or do worse, I am confident;”—an- 
swered Dudley. 

“ Do better, you mean;—what! have the charms of 
some simpering country girl chased away all your 
glorious hopes so easily, that you are content to forego 
them all, settle down for life, and see the folks point 
at you, and say, ‘there goes Benedict, the married 
man,’ one who sold himself for a woman.” 

“ Laugh at me as much as you please,” interrupted 
Dudley; “ but reproach not her—you know her not, 
or you would think of her as I do.” 

“Then heaven grant I may never see her, for in 
that case we should certainly quarrel about her;—but 
I must see her, that nameless one, who has so capti- 
vated Somers Dudley.” 

“ Not nameless,” said Dudley, deliberately; “ and 





Catharine Stewart too, has beauty and worth, that 
would add splendour to earth’s proudest names.” 

A sudden light, but it was one from hell, flashed 
over the mind of Mason. “ The girl of whom I have 
heard Edward speak—the sister he adores—strike her 
and he will feel the blow acutely—destroy her, and 
his peace is ruined forever;’—and he paced the room 
with hasty strides as he muttered the above, and added 
—* Dudley, poor fool, must do as I wish him;—I can, 
I will use him as [ please.” 

They were interrupted by the letter boy of the col- 
lege, who handed a packet to Dudley, and man of the 
werld, as he was, a flush, which did not escape the 
notice of Mason, was visible, as he glanced on the 
superscription. Somers had obtained the consent of 
Catharine to address her by letter, and the promise that 
she would reply. This was her first epistle, and he 
broke the seal with a mixture of hope and fear, as if 
his fate hung upon its contents. Dudley believed that 
the woman who could write a gvod letter, could not 
be very deficient in the sterling qualities of the mind: 
he was also assured that, if in this respect, Catharine 
answered his expectations, it must be the result of that 
innate good sense and fine taste she evidently possess- 
ed, and he felt an anxiety, hardly acknowledged to 
himself, that she should be all he believed her to be. 
Mason, who saw that his company was not particu- 
larly desirable at the moment, soon took his leave, 
while Dudley read and re-read every word of the 
letter. He was delighted, and not more with the 
purity of taste and knowledge of the heart it displayed, 
than with the deep and devoted feeling, which seemed 
to dictate and breathe in every line. 

It is unnecessary to trace the progress of their love. 
Their correspondence continued, and, as I have often 
observed, absence only served to heighten their attach- 
ment. ‘They who love, when separated, forget imper- 
fections, if they exist; their thoughts dwell only on the 
tender and beautiful, they see only the bright and 
sunny side of the picture, and they dwell on the per- 
fections of the loved one, until they are invested 
with every delightful attribute, some of which, if they 
were present, that relentless disturber of fancy’s visions, 
reflecting judgment, would say were not to be found. 
If, by the heart, we are to understand the affections, 
the command to commune with our own hearts, must 
be a dangerous one, when the passions are prompting 
to a course, the correctness of which, conscience pro- 
nounces doubtful; for the rebellious passions find such 
powerful advocates in the affections, that the voice of 
the inward monitor is too easily and frequently si- 
lenced. This is especially the case, when individuals 
are destitute of fixed virtuous principles, or are by 
temperament and habit, fluctuating and undecided. 
Dudley was not exactly one of this class; but he was 
one of those unfortunate men who pride themselves 
on being governed by circumstances, and the certainty 
with which, by this course, he invariably accomplished 
his wishes. He prided himself too, on being a philo- 
sopher, and aided by Mason, had reasoned himself into 
the Turkish notion of fatalism, one of the most con- 
venient doctrines in the world, for the man whose 
notions of obligation, loose as they may hang about 
him, have still operated as a check on his vicious pro- 
pensities. 

In spite of his philosophy, however, there existed at 
this time, a violent struggle in the bosom of Dudley, 
between his love, honour, and ambition. If he obeyed 
the first, the long cherished schemes of eminence 
which he had dreamed of reaching, must be given up, 
he fancied, and this erroneous conclusion, Mason, who, 
without appearing to intend it, read his very soul, 
exerted himself to strengthen. Honour forbade the 
thought of desecrating so fair a flower, or sullying the 
innocence of one so dear to him. Strange wayward 
ness of the heart, that ean be induced by passion 
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doubt whether it shall destroy or bless, save or ruin 
the object of its adoration! Unable to come t@ any 
satisfactory conclusion, Dudley determined to do the 
worst thing which a person with his feelings and sen- 
timents could do—be governed by events; and with 
this opiate to a conscience, that at times, accused him 
of meditating the deadliest injury to one, who, unsus- 
picious of his arts, he was using every exertion to en- 
tangle deeper and deeper in the toils of love, he passed 
the months that intervened between his arrival at New 
Haven, and his receiving an honourable degree. He 
did not dare to ask himself the nature of his ulterior 
intentions; and it needs no second sight to foresee, 
that the person who indulges feelings, the motives of 
which will not bear the closest scrutiny, is in danger 
of being irretrievably lost. 

As soon as the usual ceremonies attending the close 
of the collegiate year were completed, Edward again 
accompanied by Somers, hastened to Fall River; the 
former on the wings of duty, and the holiest affection, 
the latter on those of passionate love. Mason remain- 
ed at New Ilaven, to influence, or second, as the case 
might be, the wishes of his friend. ‘“ What a wretch 
I am, even to have thought that Catharine’s honour 
might be compromised,” said Dudley to himself, one 
evening as he entered his chamber, after a walk, in 
which he had poured out his love, in passionate words 
—pressed it, for the first time, in burning kisses on her 
lips, and heard her faltering tongue confess the depth 
of her affection for him; “she is too pure, too holy for 
my polluting presence; I feel by her side as a fallei 
spirit would, placed near a seraph, awed and crest- 
fallen; yet, can I avoid my fate? No; I do but follow 
the current—I shall but swim with™the tide.” De- 
luded man!—he did indeed swim with the tide; but 
it was one created by his own ungovernable passions; 
and sad will be the lot of him who attempts to fix on 
destiny, the guilt attached to the long record of his 
crimes. [ do not know, that I can convey to the reader 
a better idea of the events which occurred during this 
visit of Somers to Fall River, than by transcribing en- 
tire, a letter of his to Mason, after he had been there 
about five weeks. 

- 

My pear Mason—I have triumphed—at least, in 
part—and that,.considering the obstacles I have been 
compelled to surméunt, is no mean achievement. 
own beautiful and adored Catharine, has consented to 
leave the place of her birth; the sweet home of her 
childhood ; brother, and friends, and fly wth me to the 
south. Mason, chaunt with me, Laus Deo! You will 
ask how I have consented to burden myself in this 
Way ‘—the answer is, I could not at present live with- 
<a d I_could obtain her in no other way ;—re- 

r, my heck is not yet in the noose, (I confess, I 
am sometimes squeamish enough, to think it almost 
deserves to be in a hempen one)—although it may be; 
and, she, before that event happens, if ever, 

‘a burden, why I must shake her off, that’s all. 
You have no idea of the difficulties which attend un- 
dermining the virtue of one, who, strong in the triple 
mail of innocence, cannot be made to understand what 
at is to do wrong; whose heart and feelings are so 
pure, that you cannot fix a stain upon them. There 
is, Mason, you well know, a pleasure in essaying the 
immaculateness of those Zaharenians of virtue, who 
well in the fashionable world; and there is a secret 
Gelight in witnessing the ease with which they under- 
stand an innuendo, and show by ill-affected blushes, 
that the poison of novel and romance reading has 
already destroyed that rich intuitive modesty which 
‘ferms the charm, and shield of woman. But there 
was not a particle of this stain of earth about Catha- 
rine. She loves me with all the fervour of her young 
effections—as such pure unhackneyed creatures only 
ean Jove—and she looks to the day when she shall be 
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mine, lawfully mine, with root little short of 
rapture. And, here I am deliberately plotting—shall 
I, dare I speak it?—her ruin. The devil of this gar- 
den of Eden, I feel myself to be—but I cannot recede 
—destiny has thrown her in my way, and desti 
must determine whether she remains for life the loved 
one of my heart, or whether I am to trample her under 
my feet; but, of the future, so far as Catharine is con- 
cerned, I will not at present think. J had prepared 
her mind for the proposal of a flight, by hinting the 
probability of my speedy return to the south—of the 
necessity I was under of consulting my parents on 
such an important step as marriage—and the impossi- 
bility of our union until that had been accomplished. 
I touched on the misery of a separation from her—I 
cursed the stars that controlled my fate—and I saw 
the tears flow, as I mentioned the possibility of her 
accompanying me; and, as I clasped her to my bosom, 
and kissed them away, there was an imploring lgok, 
which said, ‘Oh, if you love me, never mention such 
a thing again.” I did not urge it then; but two nights 
ago, we were walking in a littl ve, just such 
a place, and just such an evening as lovers Would 
choose; bright and glorious above, serene an@ calm 
below; the moonbeams fell on the green turf, scarcely 
lighter than our feet, and the intensity of feelitig was 
oppressive; I could not speak aloud, but I whispered, 
or rather breathed my hopes and wishes—I reverted 
to fhe subject I had mentioned before, and found her 
illing to listen—I saw it was a favourable 
m +1 redoubled my entreaties and protestations, 
as we slowly retraced our steps to the dwelling, and 
when we had entered, with her hands clasped in mine, 
on my knees, I begged her not to render me, by deny- 
ing my ggquest, miserable forever. She was irresolute 
—she ffembled like a leaf—her bosom a 
convulsively, and tears streamed down her cheeks, as, 
with a voice that emotion rendered almost inarticulate, 
she said, ‘ And if I should fly with you, Selerd, what 
shall I }ave to guarantee my safety, mip honour, my 
happiness—what to forbid you forsaki jar away" 
from home,fqfong strangers, and far nds?— 
what to,prey@™t my being cast on the wille world, a 
wretch creature?—O! Somers, I love you, 
but do riot desttoy me—leave me to remember your 
affection? and, till I die, forget all else in the world— 
but do not urge me to forsake my friends, to render @ 
father and a brother wretched. I cannot deny you, 
but I throw myself on your mercy.’ 1 was shaken for 
a moment by her agitation; her grief and her tears 
moved me; but the melting mood soon passed, and I 
was myself again. ‘Catharine,’ said 1, and as I press- 
ed her to my bosom, I felt the tumultuous throbbings 
of her young heart; ‘by a word that never yet was 
broken—by the honour of a man—I swear to obey 
you in every thing, even the slightest of your wishes, 
if you will but throw yourself upon my fidelity. My 
father, (how could I dare to use that name,) will re- 
joice to make us happy; and my whole life shall be 
spent in proving how high I value your condescension, 
and prize the precious treasure committed to my t 
only say that you will fly with me, and in the strongest 
and most lawful of ties, be mine forever.’ She raised 
her head from my bosom, her dark eyes were filled 
with mingled tenderness and confidence, her rich lips 
scarcely parted, yet, I distinctly heard— Dudley, I 
cannot refuse you, I am yours, and yours alone. I 
throw myself on your love—your honour.’ I laid my 
hand on a book which was on the table, whether it 
was the Don Juan I had brought from New Haven, or 
the pocket bible of Catharine, I knew not, and I cared 
not, and invoked the heaviest imprecations on my head 
if [ proved false, or unfaithful to the trust and confi- 
dence reposed in me: 4nd then, when I had sealed 
my oath upon her lips, she zently disengaged herself 
from my arms and hastened tw her chamber. You 
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inay perhaps say, though I do not imagine you are 
over conscientious on such topics, and at such times, 
that my promises included more than was n a 
and that the cath about marrying, ought to have been 
avoided. So it should, and so it would, if any thing 
short would have done, but nothing else would go 
down, and that was not a moment to hesitate about 
trifle. Besides, I remember that ‘Jove laughs at 
lovers’ perjuries,’ and mine will come under that class, 
should they ever eccur, which you will understand is 
as yet by no means a settled point. ‘To-morrow, yes, 
to-morrow, for every thing is arranged, and that with- 
out exciting the least suspicion, we commence our 
journey, or rather flight, for such it will be, and when 
once away from this place, where every thing is too 
sacredly pure, where the sky, and the moon, and the 
stars, and every breeze of heaven, enter their protest 
against the profanation of love’s temple; I shall intro- 
duce Catharine to the world, endeavour to induce her 
to cast away some of her fastidious scruples, and then 
be governed by circumstances, or follow destiny to the 
completion of my wishes. Every woman has her 
weak side—Catharine of course is not excepted; though 
where it is, unless in her love for me, I am yet unable 
to discover. Adieu, my dear Mason—we shall meet 
at Baltimore, and then you will see my charming Ca- 
tharine—again, Adieu.” 


The next evening, after this precious missive was 
despatched, a carriage drove through the village of 
Fall River, without stopping, but it drew up in a piece 
of woodland, about half a mile from the residence of 
the Stewarts. A low whistle was heard, and in a few 
minutes a gentleman, with a lady, whom he rather 
supported in his arms, than led, made their appear- 
ance, and, entering the carriage, it was immediately 
driven off. It was Somers and Catharine; he exulting 
in the success of his arrangements, and she weeping 
at the thoughts of home, and friends forsaken; and 
trembling with apprehension and fear, for the conse- 
quences of the step es ee taken. For the first hours 
of their ride, Dudléywas employed in soothing the 
feelings of the agitated girl; and no person could be a 

ter adept in those numberless assiduities and at- 
tentions that affection prompts, and love always accepts 
with pleasure ; nor could any person be treated with 
more deference, or the behaviour of any one be more 
constantly respectful, than was that of Somers to Ca- 
tharine. He felt the sacrifice of feeling she had made, 
and his better genius prompted him to a course which 
should leave no cause for regret; but indecision was 
his ruin; incorrect principle the rock on which he 
foundered, and was lost. 

They made a few days stay when they reached 
Baltimore, where they were joined by Mason, and 
from which place Somers and Catharine addressed a 
joint letter to Edward, explaining the motives which 
had induced the rash step they had taken; begging 
pardon for the pain they had inflicted, and assuring 
him that their eourse, in future, should be such as he 
would approve, and that they should never cease to 
regard him as the dearest of brothers and friends. 
Mason was not sparing in his commendations of Ca- 
tharine. Her situation, and her feelings, had thrown 
an air of sadness around her, which gave her new 
charms, and caused Mason frequently to declare, he 
had never seen a person so lovely; yet, true to his fell 
purpose, his encomiums of her to Dudley, always 
wound up with a sneer at female purity—a sarcasm 
on her plain manners, or a doubt as to her virtue being 
more than a mere pretence. They left Mason at Bal- 
timore, and by easy journeys, Somers and Catharine 
proceeded to his home; and he found reason for in- 
crease of admiration, in her striking perception of na- 
tral beauty, and her delight in the magnificent, as 
well as the beautiful and placid scenery, through 
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whigh they travelled. Dudley introduced her to his 
fami and friends, as a young lady from the north, 
whose health required the sojourn of a few months at 
the south; but the quick delicacy of Catharine saw at 
once that they were doubtful whether to consider him 
as speaking the truth, or whether they were to regard 
his conduct, and her presence, as one of those liasons 
in which he had formerly indulged. To her pure 
mind, such a state of things was inexpressibly painful; 
but Dudley's father was absent, and nothing could be 
done until his return; and she determined to live as 
much secluded, and see as little company as possible, 
until that wished for event should take place. In the 
mean time, her affections, having but one object around 
which to twine, gathered around that one with ten- 
fold intensity ; and the love and pity he felt for her, 
and his real or pretended regrets, at the delay of their 
union, made him dearer than ever to her; and when 
he sat by her side, when he read to her, and sung 
with her; and while she listened to the rich melody 
of his voice, and his low breathed tones of love, she 
learned to forget all else, and be happy. 

The strength of her affections received a severe 
test, when in a few weeks afier their arrival, they 
were surprised by the appearance of Edward. He 
felt that all was not right; and he could not give up 
such a sister as Catharine, without an effort. He 
therefore followed them, and was received by Dudley 
with expressions of the highest satisfaction. The mo- 
tives which had actuated them, were placed before 
Edward, apparently without the least reserve—the 
reasons which had prevented their marriage so long; 
were stated—but Edward was not satisfied, and he 
determined not to return without his sister, or seeing 
her the wife of Dudley. Somers, who was conscious 
of his power over Catharine, while he frankly stated 
the impossibility of the marriage; until the consent, 
and presence of his father should be obtained; while 
he feelingly reverted to the certainty that her depar- 
ture would be the death blow to his happiness; at the 
same time agreed to submit the decisien of the ques- 
tion entirely to her. It was as he expected—love 
triumphed over duty—one tender, imploring look from 
Dudley, rendered her departure from him impossible; 
and, almost insensible, from the violence of her emo- 
tions, she saw her brother depart for the north, after 
receiving from Dudley the strongest pledges and assu- 
rances of his honourable intentions. 

The disinclination of Catharine to see company, and 
mix with the world, was a source of unqualified pleasure 
to Dudley. He was a thorough judge of woman’s heart, 
and he well knew that the plant of love flourishes the 
most vigorously when reared in the solitude of our own 
thoughts, and nourished by the tenderness that home, 
and the society of one loved being, can bestow. He 
knew the mind must have some rallying point, that 
the young affections of the heart must have something 
to support them, and that hers were likely to 
centre on him, and her affection’ cling c to him, 
than if she mingled in the giddy circles of fashion, and 
her mind was filled with the bpm, Tl 
being considered the fairest of the fair. It gav@him 
an opportunity also to controul her read@ipg, without 
the appearance of a wish to dictate; pee as he 
chose, fascinating and dangerous, and 80 
from the state of her feelings, and ee 
been but partially acquainted with such p 
before, were continually on her table; musi 
ing music too, lent its aid to melt her soul, 
with the most tender and delicious sensati 
drank poison from the passionate glances of his 
her life was fast becoming a bewildered dream, in 
which the traces of innate virtue were becoming dim- 
med and clouded by an all controlling passion; each 
day saw them grow fainter and fainter, and less ablé 
to resist the subtle and unceasing attacks made upg 
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them; and each night saw her pillow wet with en. 
aé alone, she thought on her danger, caught her 
pleading for him she had so much reason to fear was 
betraying her, and reflected on the impossibility of her 
escaping the meshes of that net, in which she was so 
fearfully entangled. Dudley saw the ineffectual strife 
which was going on within her, and a feeling of pity, 
which prompted the most dangerous sympathy and 
rivetted her chains more strongly. was most strangely 
blended with the exultation he felt, and which, with- 
out that would have been fiendish. He saw the 
struggles of the beautiful girl grow more feeble; and 
felt, in her wildly beating heart, as he clasped her to 
himself—in her breath as he pressed his kisses on her 
lips—in her crimson blushes, and in her eyes, floating 
in loves dewy light, the existence of that passion 
which would soon make her all his own. , passion, 
what a shocking perverter of reason thou art! Had a 
friend, at this moment, dared to have hinted to Dudley, 
that he was intending to become the seducer of inno- 
cence, blood would have wiped out the foul aspersion 
—yet, in the stillness of the night, conscience would 
whisper, that “as sure as day follows night,” every 
step he was taking, was leading to that inevitable re- 
sult, and yet he paused not. 

Gone abroad, as a diplomatic agent in the employ 
of government, the father of Dudley did not return, 
and the expectation of his doing so immediately, was 
less than at first. Catharine's feelings were tinged 
with melancholy—she was no longer the gay, careless, 
happy girl she once was—she was miserable; not 
because Dudley loved her less—not because he was 
inattentive to her slightest wishes—not because she 
felt more deeply the cruel wrong she had inflicted 
yon her brother and friends, or because he had become 

dear to her:—oh no; Dudley was all the world 
to her now; but she was miserable, because a voice 
within her, deep and terrible as that of a spirit, pro- 


nounced her a polluted, wretched, degraded, fallen 


thing! She felt, and the consciousness was bitter as 
death, that she who forfeits the richest jewel in the 
crown of woman, is at the mercy of the seducer; that 
she has surrendered herself bound for his disposal; 
and that the return to virtue and happiness, becomes 
each day more impossible, since he who knows he can 
cast away a woman when tired of her charms, will 
be base enough, at times, to make the victim feel that 
he possesses the power. O, how frequently the hap- 
piness of a life is lost by the mad infatuation of a 
single moment! and Catharine felt this in all its anguish. 
Months hasted away in quick succession, and within 
two years from the time that Catharine left Fall River, 
she was a mother; and, in watching with maternal 
fondness, the beautiful boy she held in her arms, and 
in witnessing the pleasure with which Somers regarded | 
it, she found a new source of happiness, mingled, 
indeed, with thoughts of sadness, but purer and deeper 
than she had for a long time enjoyed. 

But the bitterest ingredient in the cup of error and 
guilt, from which they had been drinking, and which 
Catharine, it seemed, was destined to drain to the very 
dregs, was still behind. She had hoped, and that hope 
had been almost the only ray of light that reached her 
tortured mind, that Dudley would fulfil his oft repeated 
vows, and make her his wife; that she should be saved 
the misery of becoming a wretched castaway—a crea- 
ture, sunk so low, that her thoughts recoiled with 
horror from the prospect. Though he retained his 
tenderness, and there was no positive abatement of 
his kindness, yet, the quick sense of the affectionate 
Catharine, perceived a change, and reason with her- 
self as she might, plead for him as her fond heart dic- 
tated, the cause she could trace to but one source, his 
affections had been diverted into another channel, and 
she was to be the victim of broken vows, and promises 
unredeemed. Catharine had a servant, a faithful girl 





who loved her mistress, and would almost have given 
her life to have made her happy. She saw that Ca- 
tharine was wretched, and was not slow in divining 
the cause; and she revealed the stunning fact, that 
Dudley was in a few weeks to be married to a young 
lady of high pretensions, and great wealth. Though 
Catharine felt that her heart would break, she deter- 
mined to come to an eclaircissement; suspense was 
dreadful, and a confirmation of her worst fears would 
be preferable; yet, how could she introduce the sub- 
ject of perfidy to one who never met her without a 
kiss, or parted from her without an expression of regret. 
Catharine had lately noticed that he was frequently 
absent when in her company; his thoughts seemed to 
be wandering, and he sometimes answered pettishly, 
where once he could not have spoken an unkind word; 
still she knew that the affections of a man were not 
to be measured by those of a woman, and she felt the 
love she wished was not to be retained by complain- 
ings. 

It was but a few evenings after the servant had 
given her the above information, that Dudley came as 
usual to her room; and, after playing with, and caress- 
ing the innocent child, and engaging in his usual fas- 
cinating conversation, for a short time, velapsed into 
one of his fits of abstraction. He and Co*harine were 
sitting on the sofa at the moment, and her head was 
reclining on his bosom; playfully patt*ug him on the 
cheek, she sweetly said, “ Somers, you are unhappy ?” 

He started as if a serpent had bit aim; “ And, if I 
am so, who will make me otherwise?” was his reply, 
as he fixed on her a searching glance of inquiry. 

“TI will,” said Catharine, and her eloquent eyes 
looked all she said; “only be what you used to be, 
only perform what you have promised, and happiness 
shall again be yours—be mine.” But the light which 
was for a moment visible on the countenance of the 
lovely Catharine, faded away, when she saw that it 
met with no answering expression, from his. 

“I have made many foolish promises, Catharine ; 
and there are some I must not remember, and of which 
I do not like to be remembered,” was his reply; and 
the cold cruelty of it went to her heart. “Catharine,” 
he continued, after a moment's pause, and during 
which neither broke the silence, “ it is necessary that 
we should understand each other.” 

“I believe we do,” interrupted Catharine, with as 
much firmness of voice as she could assume. 

“ Perhaps not fully,” he said, “ unexpected circum- 
stances since we left Fall River,”"—Catharine sighed 
at the word—* have placed me in a situation different 
from any I could then have anticipated. Called to fill 
an important station in public life, the conservator of 
public morals ought to be above reproach; my friends 
think it necessary that I should wed, and you 4 

“ And I,” said Catharine, “ who am what crime and 
you have made me, must be cast away—sacrificed for 
another.” 

“ Separated it is necessary we should be,” said Dud- 
ley, in those soothing tones which awakened with 
anguish the memory of by-gone days; “but not that 
you should be sacrificed; you will find, Catharine, 
that the arrangements I have made will place you 
above want—will give you affluence.” 

“O Somers,” said Catharine, rising, her brow flush- 
ed, and her whole frame agitated ; “ can you think that 
priceless affection is to be weighed against wealth ’—~ 
That virtue, conscience, the earliest and only love of 
the heart, can find a compensation in paltry gold ?— 
Oh God! is there no hope! Somers, if you cannot love 
me, have pity on me, and save me from disgrace— 
destruction!” 

“Dudley was touched with her grief, he could not be 
callous to her despair; yet, it was but for a moment, 
that he relented; the subject he had so long dreaded 
was introduced, the ice was broken, the gulf was open- 
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ed, and he determined at once to render it impassable, 
heedless of the pain he might inflict. “I pity you, 
Catharine,” he said, “ but, from the consequences of 

r conduct I cannot save you; it is too late; when 
woman falls, she falls never to rise again.” 

The blood rushed over the countenance of Catha- 
rine, but as instantly receded, and left it deadly pale. 
She was falling, when Dudley caught her, and placing 
her on the sofa, called the servant, by whose exertions 
she was soon restored. As she recovered her re- 
collection, Somers was standing over her, her hand 
clasped in his, and when she opened her eyes, he in- 
voluntarily stooped to kiss her: “ No,” said she, avert- 
ing her face, “no, those kisses have stamped perdition 
on my soul deep enough already; let me leave you I 
entreat you, and never let us meet more.” 

“I shall obey you,” said Dudley, “ but that shall not 
prevent my caring for you.” 

Catharine had now risen and was leaving the apart- 
ment, when she suddenly stopped, and fixing on him 
a piercing look, said, “Somers, your pride will not 
permit you to live with the guilty, fallen Catharine ; 
hers will not permit her to live without you; we shall, 
we must meet again;” and, supported by the servant, 
she left the room. 

“ Poor girl!’ murmured Somers, as she disappeared, 
“ poor girl, I do pity her; cruel, hard work this, and I 
am glad it is over; and, though I shall never love any 
one again, as I have loved her, marrying her is out of 
the question: such things cannot be helped; if girls 
will be foolish enough to believe every thing that is 
said to them, who is to blame. If we do not notice 
them, they are offended, if we do, they are ruined. 
They tempt us, and are tempted in return; if they fall, 
it is their destiny.” And thus, as he paced up and 
down the room, he was endeavouring, with a mixture 
of truth and falsehood, to silence remorse. “ But what 
did she mean by not being able to live without me? 
I fear she intends some desperate act; that she dies by 
her own hand. God forbid? I have guilt enough to 
answer for, without her blood being on my head ; but 
we are to meet again, so till then, let me dismiss her 
and all consequences.” 

The conflict in Catharine’s bosom after she retired 
to her room, was dreadful; thoughts and feelings she 
did not believe she could ever have indulged, rushed 
through her mind with a whirlwind’s force. Resolves 
that made her shudder, came crowding around her, 
dark and terrible as the spirits of evil. She could not 
weep—her fountains of tears were dried up by burn- 
ing despair; and a settled purpose of revenge, cold, 
deep, and deadly, gathered around her, as the clammy 
night-fog broods upon the still and beautiful lake, 
bearing disease and death on its heavy wings. “O 
God!” she exclaimed, in agony, as exhausted with her 
emotions she sunk upon her bed; “oh why have I 
been reserved for this? and from him too—him whom 
I have loved, distractedly loved—him for whom I have 
sacrificed reputation, friends, peace, honour, and—” 
she shuddered as she said it, “I fear my hope of hea- 
ven ;—to be reproached by him for my weakness and 
guilt—to have him who has been my tempter to evil 
become miy tormentor, and with words, which I feel 
are burnt in upon my soul, taunt me with my own 
shame ; this is too much; it cannot, it shall not be en- 
dured. Had he forsaken me, cast me off, but spared 
his reproaches,my foolish heart would have forgiven 
him for the sake of the past—but now—” and a cold 
shivering ran over her agitated frame, and her tongue 
refused to utter the half bewildering resolve. 

That night neither slept but little. Somers attempt- 
ed to banish reflection by meeting some gay associates; 
and Catharine's mind brooded over her love and her 
wrongs, and her cherished desire of vengeance. O. 
who can tell whither a single step from the paths of 
rectitude may lead!—who can foresee the avalanche 





of guilt, which a single whisper of guilty passion may 
bring down to overwhelm, and render forever mise- 
rable, the victim of heedless indiscretion? The mild 
Catharine had, in a few short hours, been completely 
changed. A single word, had touched springs which 
roused a deep and powerful, but hitherto, unknown 
current of feeling; an emotion, deadly as the match 
which fires the hidden mine, destined to level towers 
and battlements in the dust. She thonght of home— 
of her brother—but, such thoughts were speedily ba- 
nished, as too pure to associate with such sensations as 
were reigning in her bosom. She felt she could never 
return to them ; oh no; the gulf that divided them from 
her, was not for such as she to cross. 

In the morning, Catharine sent her servant to Dud- 
ley, to request that she might see him; and, learning 
that he was already up, she fervently kissed her beau- 
tiful boy, who was sweetly sleeping, and hastily brush- 
ing away a tear which she felt was softening a mo- 
ther’s heart, she went to Somers’ chamber. Lightly 
tapping at the door, it was as quickly opened, and she 
entered. Dudley had been writing, but he arose, and 
advanced to meet her with the same smile, which 
always welcomed her, and his voice had assumed the 
same low rich tones it always possessed. He could 
not help thinking he had never seen her look so beau- 
tiful—her dark hair fell unconfined, around a bosom 
as white as the spotless muslin she wore—an unusual 
brillianey lighted up her expressive eyes, a brilliancy. 
that an accurate observer would have pronounced 
natural, when compared with the varying hues of h 
cheek, now flushed with crimson, and now ashy pale; 
and the agitated and tremulous tones of her voice, as 
she shrunk from his proffered embrace, and said—* No, 
Somers, that smile, and that sweet voice have destroy- 
ed me, but they must destroy no more ;’—would have 
shown that her bosom was the seat of no ordinary 
emotions. 

“ Catharine,” said Somers, as using some little force 
he threw his arm around her, and drew her to him; 
“ because we are compelled to part, that should be no 
reason why we should not still be friends.” 

“ Friends!” repeated Catharine, her lip curled with 
bitter scorn ; “ can there be friendship among the fallen 
spirits ?—can there be friendship where love is lost ?— 
You cannot live with me, with one you have ruined— 
but”—she hesitated a moment, then added, in @ voice 
scarcely audible from suppressed emotion—* [. ie 
for you—or with you"—and, quick as thought,’ she 
plunged a dagger belonging to Somers, and which she 
had brought concealed in her sleeve, to his heart. He 
fell instantly. A few drops of his blood sprinkled her’ 
white dress, and faintly murmuring, “Oh Catharine! 
—Jjustice!—justice!”"—his spirit made its exit without,» 
a struggle. The noise of his fall alarmed his friends, 
who, rushing into the apartment, and seeing none but 
Catharine, hastily demanded whither the assassin had 
fled? “TI killed him,” said Catharine, firmly, and 
glancing her eye upwards—* O God, have mercy on 
an erring creature!’ she said, and buried the dagger 
still wet with his blood in her own bosom. 

* * * * * 

Near the banks of one of those noble streams that 
flow through the state of Alabama, and mingle their 
waters in the Bay of Mobile, the two graves, in which 
these ill-starred victims of passion sleep, are still point- 
ed out to the traveller; and, in an undertone, as if 
aerial listeners might be near, the magic tale is told, 
as a proof of the undying love of woman—man’s per- 
fidy—and woman’s revenge. 


— 


A man is not even thought to be a man of talents 
till he gets something by his talents. The bargain he 
makes, the price he gains, is, in most people's estima- 





tion, the value of the public man. 
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"Tis summer evening—one of those, 

That o'er the closing eye of day, 
Gently her starry mantle throws, 

As the fond mother veils the ray, 
Which shines upon her infant’s cye, 
Whose cradled sleep she watches nigh. 
The sky is clear, and still the beam 

Of rosy twilight warms the west— 
Loch Lomond, each retiring gleam, 

Reflects on its transparent breast. 

Its waters sleep—yct sweet and low, 
O'er their calm bosom, seem to flow, 
Soft murmured tones, such as belong, 
So fancy deems, to syren’s song, 
Breath’d in her calm, cool, coral cave, 
Hid far beneath the azure wave. 

And near that bold, romantic shore, 

A bower in sylvan beauty stands; 
By vines and roses shadow’'d o'er, 

Train'’d by the white and fairy hands 
Of sylph-like girl, as bright and fair, 

As rose-bud fann’d by morning air; 
Whose eyes of dark, cerulean hue, 
Beneath their lids of ivory beaming, 
* Look like blue violets wet with dew, 

In morning sunlight, sofily gleaming; 
Whose cheek of rich, and varying bloom, 

Through tresses dark as raven’s plume, 
Gleams as she bends with childish grace 
Weaving a coronal, to place 

Upon the high and manly brow 
Of knight, as brave as those of old, 
Who won in tourney spur of gold, 

And whose apprvaching footsteps, now, 
Press perfume from full many a flower, 
That decks the pathway to her bower. 
But less elastic and less free, 

His step than it is wont to be, 

And th’ accustom'd smile’s forgot, 
With which he greets the lovely spot, 
Where Helen reigns the fairy queen, 
Till bright-ey'd summer quit the scene. 


When she arose to place the crown, 
Which she in playful mood had wove, 
And saw upon that brow a frown, 
The native seat of smiles and love, 
Hasty she dash'd the wreath away, 
And sofily laid, on his, her hand, 
But still he gazed where sleeping lay 
The sleeping waters on the strand, 
Nor saw the tearful, timid glance, 


With which she marked his gloomy trance. 


At length, he started from his dream, 
Or. Helen turn’d his dark eye’s beam, 
Untii a gathering tear betray’d 
Emotion, vainly he essay'’d 

To hide within his swelling bene. 

le spoke—* My Helen, we must part. 
Brief time ago, I left thy sire, 

Our hearis inflam’d with mutual ire. 

* Content,’ said he, ‘ to be the chief 

Of e’er so pitiful a fief, 

Thy days, in vain, inglorious ease, 
Pass idle, as the summer-breeze. 

My daughter weds none but the brave— 
No dreaming boy, half lord, half slave.’ 
He had forgot the boyish deed, 

By which this arm won glory’s meed— 
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Thought not how with my own good sword, 
When dark the stream of slaughter pour’d, 
I fell’d the warrior'’s daring hand, 
That o’er him wav'd the battle brand— 
Forgot—but stay—I’ll boast no more 
Of deeds, whose very mem'ry’s o'er; 
Over, at least, within his breast, 
Which but for them would be at rest. 
To-morrow, love, I go afar, 
To seek the dangerous toil of war. 
Not that I value taunt or frown, 
Except, my Helen, for thy sake, 
More than yon rock, that gazing down, 
Regards the waves that ’gainst it break. 

But, ere I go, where dangers reign, 
Repeat thy vow of troth again.” 
“ What? dost thou doubt me ?” 

“ No, love, no— 
A heart like thine, in weal or wo, 
When once its love hath found a home, 
Ne’er knows a change—it cannot roam. 
Yet, though I know and feel all this, 
O, still, methinks it would be bliss, 
Now, while the gentle dews are falling, 
And while the nightingale is calling 
Its mate from yonder whispering grove, 
To hear, once more, thy vow of love.” 


And Helen did repeat the vow, 

And pass'd her hand across her brow, 
To veil the tears, that gather’d fast, 
In eyes, that up to heaven were cast. 


“It is enough, my love, my bride— 
I'm thine, whatever may betide. 

Now fare thee well, accept this ring, 
*T will seal the compact, and may bring 
My image back, if happier youth, 

But no—my life upon thy truth. 

And should a fear, a doubt arise, 

One moment’s gaze upon the eyes 

Of this dear semblance, which shall part 
Ne’er from thy Rodolph’s faithful heart, 
Distrust will banish, and his breast, 

On thy dear faith secure will rest.” 


They parted—months had roll’d away, 
When on an evil-omen’d day, 
Allan, the dark-brow’d warrior came, 
Young Rodolph’s promis’d bride to claim.’ 
Its lurid light, a grim smile flung, 
*Thwart the old chieftain’s sallow brow— 
“To see thee, makes my old heart young— 
Thine, is the long sought guerdon now. 
Come, Helen, greet thy future lord; 
None wields a truer, keener sword.” 
While she with curtsey scant and brief, 
Welcom’d the rude and haughty chief, 
She met the glance of her stern sire, 

Who near with eye observant stood, 
And in that searching look of fire, 

The sign of most ungentle mood, 
With sinking heart, too well she saw, 
T’ obey was hers—his will the law. 
But long, with firm, uuwavering heart, 
She brav'd each threat, repell’d each art, 
By which the sire and lover strove, 
To shake her faith, or turn her love. 
One dark device, if others fail, 
They have in store, still to assail 
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A heart, which waits but this to brave, 
Ere it find refuge in the grave. 

And soon the fabled tale they tell, 
How Rodolph had in battle fell, 

By hand of an ignoble serf, 

A coward, on the gory turf. 


She shriek’d not—wept not—but her eye, 
Long fix'd its gaze on vacancy. 

When broke that dreadful spell at last, 
Stream’d the bright tears, long, long and fast. 
Alas! that fountain never dries, 

Whose source a breaking heart supplies, 
Until the hand of death, so chill, 

Its last tumultuous throbbings still. 
Henceforth she’s passive, nor withstands, 
Her sire’s entreaties or commands, 

While in love’s lore, not deeply read, 
Rude Allan is content to wed 

So fair a maid; pass lightly by 

The coldness of her faded eye. 


Jocund the bridal morn arose— 

In troops the merry guests drew near; 
Nor did the passive bride oppose 

Display of all her costlier gear. 

Many a jewel rich and rare, 

Sparkled amid her raven hair, 

And late so dim, yet on that day, 

Her eye shone with unearthly ray— 

Her cheek, whence long the rose had fled, 
With hectic flush was overspread ; 

And oh! her hand, so damp and cold, 
Heart rending was the tale it told. 

But ere the holy rite was over, 

That bound her to a hated lover, 

A footstep in the corridor, 

Rang loud along the echoing floor. 

Amid the throng there was one ear, 
That hail'd the sounds with joy and fear. 
She, who so oft, at evening hour, 

Had heard that step approach her bower, 
How can she now mistaken be ? 

Wildly she cried—* "Tis he! ’tis he?” 
Young Rodolph rush’d into the room, 

With pallid face, disorder’d hair— 
Eyes flashing ‘neath a brow of gloom, 

Which quick and sternly settle where, 
Stood Lelen, his affiane’d bride, 

Now perjur’d, by another's side. 

Rebuke, remonstrance, vainly fell, 
From those, who wondering, gather'd near— 
He had no voice, no eye, no ear, 

Save but for her he loved so well ; 
And him, who cower'd beneath the blaze, 
Of those dark eyes’ concentred rays, 
Who still the trembling hand retain’d, 
That art with perjury had stain’d. 

And Rodolph took that hand in his; 
With quivering lip, his heart’s last kiss, 
One moment linger'd there, and then, 
All weakness vanish’d—he again, 
Wore the same stern and haughty look ; 
Indignant from his bosom took 

The smiling pledge by Helen given, 
To seal the vow forever riven, 

And fiercely dash’d it to the ground, 
While the bright fragments strown areund, 
Beneath his scornful foot he spurn’d, 
Until to very dust they turn’d. 

Then of the trembling bride demands, 

His pledge, the costly ring she wore, 
But vainly try her shaking hands, 

The gift demanded, to restore. 

One moment her vain efforts last, 
And then—the mortal pang is past— 





With that fond look to Rodolph given, 
Her spirit wing’d its flight to heaven. 
More than a world of words could say, 
That eye’s last faint and darkening ray, 
A light o’er his crush’d spirit threw, 
Revealing that to him, still true, 

Her heart remain’d unto the last, 

And that dark perfidy had cast 

Its toils around her, to ensure 

The ruin of a heart so pure. 


Relentless sire! where now’s the flower? 
That grac’d with bloom, thy withering age, 
Sweet as the snowdrop in ils bower, 
That wins a smile from winter's rage. 
The pride that wrought her early doom, 
Has spread o’er thine eternal gloom. 


Allan is gone, but ere he went, 

His eye with threat’ning frown is bent, 
Where Rodolph, statue-like, and pale, 
As the dim silver of his mail, 

Stood gazing on the lifeless form 

Of her, who like a lily lay, 

In all its beauty swept away, 
Untimely, by the cruel storm. 

And Rodolph, hence was seen no more, 
Save by one wandering on the shore, 
At fall of eve, who saw him stand 

On a high cliff} where far below, 
Upon a bleak and rocky strand, 

The wave burst with impetuous flow. 
Still, on that spot, glows many a stain 
Of blood, unbleach’d by dew or rain, 
Which, if at evening hour effac’d, 

The morn will find still freshly trac’d ; 
And footprints on the gory sod, 

As if in mortal struggle trod. 

And oft is seen, at dead of night, 

When shines the moonbeam cold and bright, 
By those, who dare to wander near, 
Where yon tall cliffs their summits rear, 
A shadowy form, that lingers there, 

Or beckons them with mournful air, 

On to’ards the spot, where Helen’s grave, 
O’erlooks, from far, dark Lomond’s wave. 
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Tuere's a sound of arrows on the air— 
A sound of the thundering atabal; 
I see through the trees the banners glare, 
This eve they shall hang on the Christians’ wall;— 
And the haughty hands that those banners bore, 
This eve shail be stiff in their own dark gore. 


Then leave me, sweet lady; thy starry eyes 
Are made for love, and love alone; 
These glowing lips are for passion’s sighs, 
That form for the silk and the gold of a throne. 
Before the dawning sky is red, 
Yon plain shall be heaped with the dying and dead. 


Hark'!—hark!—'tis the Christians’ battle-horn; 
Behold the red-cross standard wave, 

Like a fiery gleam in the opening morn, 
The shout is “ glory or the grave.” 

Unclasp my hand—no tears—away! 

The Saracen shouts his last to-day. 


One kiss, sweet love—go pray for Spain— 
Light every taper—pray for him, 

Whose soul may be on that fatal plain, 
But linger for thy parting hymn. 

No—be that idle thought forgiven, 

We'll meet in bliss, in earth—or Heaven! 
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THE TWO RINGS; 


A TALE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Bar. How came you by this ring, landlord ? 


Hatz. That ring ?—very houestly—very honestly indeed, madam.—————I had it, ] am sure, from a man I cannot suspect—from a very good man.~ 


The Disbanded Officer. 


[Tue courts of the holy Feme, although they owe 
their origin to Charlemagne, were not organized until 
after the fall of Henry the Lion, and their secret power, 
which, during the 14th and 15th centuries, was so 
terrible as to spread dismay throughout Germany, was, 
comparatively but little exerted, even as late as the 
reign of Frederic Il. There were not wanting in- 
stances, however, during the first dawnings of their 
power, of persons, who, to gratify revenge, or some 
other selfish passion, had recourse to these secret tri- 
bunals. The president of the Feme court was called 


Freigraf—his associates, who concurred in, and exe- 
cuted the sentence, Freischoffen, and all that was ne- 
cessary to condemn a person for a real, or an imaginary 
crime, was for one of the latter to make oath of his 


guilt. F 


On the summit of a steep crag, overlooking the 
Rhine, and which is now marked by a pile of vene- 
rable, moss-grown ruins, rose one of those old baronial 
castles, characterized by the strength and stately mag- 
nificence of the feudal times. Count Hermann, the 
proprietor, was one of the most powerful of the royal 
vassals, his followers being numerous and well ap- 


pointed, consisting mostly of valiant youths weary of 


inactivity, and thirsting for military glory. He was 
never married, and the females of his household, with 
the exception of the domestics, were his sister, who 
lost her husband a few years after her marriage—her 
daughter, the Lady Agnes—and a young girl about 
seventeen years of age, whom he had found, when a 
child, in a house deserted of the rest of its inhabitants, 
during the sacking and burning of a town. The child, 
who could only tell that hertwame was Theresa, was 
exquisitely beautiful, and, in her centred all his dearest 
affections—circumstinces which naturally excited the 
envy and ill wil! of the countess and her daughter. 

It was the soft hour of twilight, such as ushers in 
one of those evenings, the power of whose beauty is 
better felt than described. It was an hour, when 
there is music in the stirring of the leaf, sweetness in 
the voices of those we love, and, in the bosom, a voice- 
less rapture ; when the atmosphere, which we breathe, 
seems more ethereal, and we appear almost to possess 
the power of mingling with its subtle essence. It was 
at this hour, that Theresa was seated on the terrace, 
with Raymond, a young chevalier of France by her 
side. A few soft white clouds floated slowly over the 
face of the calm blue heavens. 

“What rapture would it be,” said Raymond, “to 
sail on the bosom of yonder cloud, to overlook the 
wildest cliff of the mountains, and to see the tameless 
eagle soaring far beneath; to drink in, as it were, the 
whole beauty of this most beautiful earth, or to mix 
with the pure beams of some lovely star, without cloud- 
ing its effulgence.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Theresa, “ when the spirit is freed 
from the form which it animates on earth, it will have 
the power to do all this. I have sometimes thought,” 
she continued, “ that could our vision be extended to 
the perception of objects less gross, that wi the breeze, 
which fans and refreshes us, or in the light, which, 
sheds around us its glories, we might behold the now 





viewless forms of those we loved, when they were 
beings of earth like ourselves.” 

“It is, at least, pleasing to think so,” said Raymond, 
“ but there are only a few blessed moments that we have 
the power to enjoy such an illusion. We cleave to 
the dust of which we are formed. There is something 
humbling in the thought, Theresa, that we are of the 
same order of beings as the meanest boor, who is ca- 
pable of no higher enjoyment, than to eat and to sleep; 
who cau feel his eyes dazzled in the flood of glory 
poured upon him from the eye of the universe, nor feel 
one pulse of his bosom throb quicker, than if he were 
half obscured in the smoky light of his cabin. And, 
yet, | have endured moments, when I have envied his 
inability to think and to feel, for though knowledge 
may confer moments of rapture, it makes years of sor- 
row. It is humbling to think that we are of the same 
order as these, but there is another thought, that is 
maddening. I have a fve, Theresa,” continued he, 
with a vehemence of voice and action, that made her 
start—* I have a foe, and when I think that his hated 
form is made also of the same clay—his, whose lip I 
saw curl with scorn, when I sought redress for deep 
and unmerited injury—then it is, that I no longer 
wish to breathe the air, which he contaminates.”— 
During the close of this speech, Raymond rose from 
his seat, and stood opposite to Theresa. There was 
something grand, almost terrible, in his appearance, as 
he thus stoud erect before her, his countenance kind- 
ling wiih the strong passions, which shook his frame. 

“ Alas!” said Theresa, “ what human being can 
have the power to move you thus?” 

“You know him well. His name is Von Gratz. 
His spirit is base, mean, and grovelling, and yet, over 
mine, it maintains the mastery. It is he, to whom the 
crimes, which, like spectres, would haunt the midnight 
pillow of an ecrdinary man, are a jest. But I am a 
wretch,” said he, perceiving the distress painted on 
the countenance of Theresa; “ for having been so vio- 
lent and passionate. We are the slaves of passion— 
else, how could other than calm and serene thonghts 
possess the breast, while by your side, and gazing on 
a prospect so fraught with loveliness. Even the rough, 
bleak mountains appear soft and beautiful, in the dim, 
starry light now resting upon them.” 5 

“ Surely,” said Theresa, “ you must ve deceived as 
respects Von Gratz. When Count Hermann first gave 
me a home, he was his favourite page, and from thence 
he has risen to the honours of knighthood; honours, 
which no one knows better than the Chevalier de 
Raymond, cannét be obtained without the union of 
many great and noble virtues.” 

“Count Hermann,” replied Raymond, blushing deeply 
at the just compliment implied in the speech of The- 
resa; “is of a nature so generous and open, that it is 
easy for a person so consummately artful as Von Gratz, 
to deceive him.” 

“It may be as you say,” said Theresa, rising from 
her seat. “It is late—the evening star is set. Good 
night.” 

“Stay one moment, Theresa. Promise that you 
will forget this evening. I am not myself when I 
think of that man. In a few days I depart fur the 
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Holy Land, perhaps, never to return. I entreat you, 
that ere I go, you will give me an opportunity of 
bidding you farewell.” 

“I cannot promise to again meet you,” said Theresa, 
«J fear I have done wrong this evening.” - 

The mystic adoration, which characterized the pas- 
sion of love in those days, forbade Raymond to press 
the subject, and he contented himself by requesting 
her, should she relent, to inform him by some token 
or message. 

“TI will,” she replied, and hastily entered the castle. 

The following day towards sunset, Count Hermann 
eommanded his followers to array themselves in their 
armour, and to assemble on the lawn in front of the 
castle. ‘The command was obeyed with unusual ala- 
crity, for the Emperor, Frederic I]. who, the year pre- 
vious had, by the disease of his army, and his own 
illness, been prevented from reaching the Holy Land, 
and, who had now set out on a new crusade, was ex- 
pected to honour the mansion of their chief with his 
presence that night, or it might be, during a number 
of days, in order to give his army time to assemble at 
the appointed place of rendezvous. All, therefore, 
were eager, not only to behold, but to be of the num- 
ber, who were to meet and welcome a sovereign, 
whom their imaginations pictured in glowing colours, 
and to whom they had heard ascribed all those noble 
qualities, by which he so eminently deserved the ap- 
pellation of the great Frederic. The lawn was soon 
covered with animated groups, which were momenta- 
rily shifting, each individual being haunted by that 
restlessness, ever attendant on keen expectation. But 
the most conspicuous figyre present, was Count Her- 
mann. He was between forty and fifiy, and in his 
person almost fealized the description given by the 
Roman writers, of the inhabitants beyond the Rhine. 
His eyes, though blue, were keen and fierce in their 
expression, and his forehead was almost entirely shroud- 
ed by a thick mass of deep yellow hair; but this part 
of his physiognomy was in a measure atoned for by a 
handsome mouth, well furnished with beautiful teeth, 
which were frequently disclosed by a warm, benevo- 
lent smile. His sirong, sinewy frame, fuil expanded 
chest, and gigantic height, seemed well fashioned to 
sustain the weight of the heavy armour worn at that 
period, and to render him, in point of personal appear- 
ance, an appropriate leader of a brave and warlike 
band. The Count, on the present occasion, with a 
busy anxious brow stood apart with a few of his fol- 
lowers, more experienced than the rest, consulting with 
them relafive to some points of etiquette, proper to be 
observed in the reception of his anticipated guest. 
While engaged in this consultation, a voice, such an 
one as of itself, has power to thrill the inmost recesses 
of the human soul, came floating on the air, mingling 
its melodious tones with the din of voices and clash 
of arms, which arose from the assembled warriors. In 
a moment, all was silent, and every eye was raised to 
a lofty oak, among the branches of which sat a Trou- 
badour, singing the plaintes, so called, which mourned 

the sorrows of Palestine. All present bowed to the 
simple and touching cloquence of the song, and the 
roughest cheek was unconsciously moistened with a 
tear. While every heart was swelling with mingled 
emotions of sorrow and indignation at the oppression 
of those Christians, who dwelt in the land sanctified 
by a Saviour's sufferings, the Troubadour suddenly 
changed his lamentation into one of those spirit-stirring 
melodies, which kindles the soul of the warrior, and 
causes it to yearn for the strife, and the rapture of the 
battle. The flush of excitement lighted the eye, and 
was on the cheek of the young knights, and many a 
hand involuntarily grasped the sword, and drew it half 
way from its scabbard. The attention of one, and 
enly one, appeared to be divided. The eye of the 





songster to the window of a turret chamber, which 
overlooked the lawn, and he began to despair of re- 
ceiving at this time, any token from Theresa, to show 
that she intended to grant him the solicited interview, 
when a white hand glanced quickly through the high, 
open lattice of the turret, and a small knot of rose- 
coloured riband fell at his feet. He eagerly seized it, 
and imprinting on it a fervent, yet reverent kiss, hid 
it in his bosom. 

Shortly after the close of the song,a messenger, who 
had been despatched for the purpose, returned and 
announced the approach of the Emperor. While he 
was yet speaking, strains of warlike melody came float- 
ing on the gale, and the cavalcade, hitherto concealed 
by rising ground, rose to view; its arms and armour 
glittering brightly in the setting sun, and the royal 
banner spreading its broad folds to the wind. Most 
present, especialiy the younger portion, now glanced 
their eyes over their dress, and hastened, for perhaps 
the twentieth time, to adjust some favourite weapon; 
while Count Hermann, shaking his mighty limbs, as 
if to settle himself more firmly in his armour, placed 
himself forthwith at the head of his followers, and 
advanced to meet and welcome his sovereign. 

They had hardly passed the drawbridge, before the 
Lady Agnes entered the apartment of Theresa. The 
room was furnished partly in the oriental fashion, a 
style the Europeans had learned to imitate during the 
crusades, and Theresa was sitting on a sofa by which it 
was nearly surrounded, in such a manner as to command 
a view of the Count and his attendants, without being 
herself seen. She was dressed in a robe of rose co- 
loured silk, embroidered with silver tissue, which was 
gathered round her waist with a girdle sprinkled all 
over with jewels, and fastened in front with a sapphire 
of uncommon size and beauty. The delicious brilliancy 
of her complexion was heightened by an exuberant 
mass of soft glossy hair, which was of a dark chesnut, 
save where a sunbeam happened to fall, when it reflect- 
ed a bright, almost golden lustre. Nothing could be finer 
than her features, which, in form, resembled the an- 
tique; while the deep richness of her dark, intellectual 
eyes, at this moment, beaming with a “ radiant earn- 
estness,” might have reminded those, who had beheld 
that land of female loveliness, of the beauties of lonia. 
She was leaning her head in a thoughtful attitude on 
her left hand, which sunk so deep amid the luxuriant 
curls, as almost to conceal the exquisite delicacy of its 
furm and colour, but not so as to hide a ring of rare 
brilliancy, which sparkled on one of her fingers. 
Theresa was unconscious of the presence of Lady 
Agnes, until she tapped her somewhat rudely on the 
shoulder. She starte® up, while a deep blush sufiused 
her countenance. Agnes did not speak, but holding 
the trembling Theresa from her at arm's length, she 
fastened on her, her keen, piercing eyes, as if she could 
thereby read the secrets of her bosom. ‘Theresa soon 
recovered her self-possession, and assuming an air, at 
once calm and dignified, she gently disengaged herself 
from the grasp of Agnes, and pointing to the sofa, in- 
vited her to be seated. 

“No,” said Agnes, “I may not tarry. I bear a 
message from my mother, who cormmmands you to retire 
to an inner apartment, lest a lasting reproach be 
brought on our modesty and discretion by one of our 
sex, who does not hesitate in the: most public and 
shameless manner, to distribute tokens to éVery hand- 
some gallant, who happens to strike her fancy.” 

“I am not insensible to the justness of your mo- 
ther’s rebuke,” replied Theresa, “though communi- 
cated in somewhat an ungracious manner, and will 
take care, in future, to be more discreet—but I shall 
not leave the apartment assigned me by the count, save 
by his desire.” ‘ 

“When my uncle chooses to exalt a beggar above 
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the natural consequences.” Theresa made no reply to 
this taunting speech, and the lady Agnes soon retired. 

The shades of evening had begun to gather, when 
the tramp of horses, and the loud, cheerful notes of the 
trumpet, announced the near approach of the count 
and his illustrious guest. The stir and bustle among 


the servants were now redoubled, and the countess | 


hastily descended to the room where supper was to be 
served, to take a last look at the arrangements, and to 
see if her orders had been properly regarded. The 
table was soon loaded, not only with the substantial 
edibles sumed to the German palate, but witha variety 
of dishes prepared by cooks procured for the occasion, 


who professed to understand the more luxurious gas- | 


tronomy of the Romanus. The emperor had travelled 


a considerable distance without reireshment, and the | 
savour sent forth by the good things smoking on the 
board, induced him to despatch, with all possible haste, 


those ceremonies, which were a barrier between him 
and the table, much to the chagrin of the countess, 
who felt her dignity sensibly deteriorate, at being the 


sybject of a sovereign so devoid of that solemn stateli- | 
ness, Which she had ever been accustomed to couple ; 


with royaity. Notwithstanding this querulousness, 


however, when in his immediate presence, there was 


something so majestic in his mein, that it put to flight 
all those studied graces, which she had long kept in 
requisition, to lavish forth during the present oppor- 
tunny. 

Frederic, although not tall, was well made, and his 


fair complexion corresponded well with the benevolent | 


expression of his eye and mouth, while his fine fore- 


head was sufliciently expressive of his intellectual 
riches, and gave to his countenance a look of dignity, | 
which accorded with his elevated station. As his | 
frame had been strengthened, so had his manners been 

rendered graceful by those chivalrous exercises, to | 


which he had been accustomed during youth, and, 
probably, no man in his empire surpassed him in ease 


and elegance of address. All were seated at the table, | 


and deeply engaged in doing justice to the delicious 
fare, when a middle aged man, in the habit of a pil- 


grim entered the apartment, and leaning on his staff, | 


seemed patiently awailing an opportunity to satisfy his 
appetite. He was considerably above the common 


stature, aud notwithstanding the coarseness of his ap- | 


parel, there was something picturesque—even majestic 
in his appearance, as silent and pensive he stood apart 
from the festive company. During a time like the 


present, however, a person like him, was likely to at- | 


tract but little notice, and, at length, he was constrained 
to ask fur a cup of water and a piece of bread. His 


voice was deep and harmonious, and there was that in | 


its tones, which caused Theresa to start, and look in 
the direction whence they proceeded. On beholding 
( him, she forthwith filled a cup with wine, and com- 
manded it to be given him, together with some food. 
Soon afier this, the ladies rose to retire, and having 
occasion to pass the spot where stood the pilgrim, he 
looked earnestly at Theresa, and entreated her to 
inform him if she were the daughter of the host— 
“No,” replied Theresa, “count Hermann is not my 


father, although I receive trom him a father’s care and | 


tenderness.” 

“May God's benizon be with thee, fair damsel, 
whoever thou art,” said the pilgrim. “Thy counte- 
nance brings back to me scenes of my youth, which 
passed away like a vision of the night.” 

Theresa now passed on, but instead of directing her 


steps towards her chamber, she turned aside into a 


room, where Raymond, unheard, as he imagined, by 
any person excepting herself, had requested her to give 
him the promised meeting. Raymond had left the hall 
some minutes befure she withdrew herself, and she 
expected to find him already there. A flush of shame 
crossed her cheek, when she found that she had anti- 





cipated him; but thinking that some unforseen occur- 

rence might, fora moment, have detained him, she 

seated herself on a bench, near an open window, to 
; await his coming. She had not remained there long, 
| before she thought she heard his voice, and looking out 
of the window, she beheld him and lady Agnes walking 
together, apparently in close conversation. A keen 
sense of injury shot coldly through her heart, and has- 
tening to her chamber, she for a while, indulged in 
mingled emotions of grief, shame and resentment. But, 
| although young, her situation had made her acquainted 

with self-discipline, and she soon succeeded in giving 
' to her feelings a calmer tone. 

It was now nearly midnight, and the wind which 
came moaning through the corr.dor, seemed to her awa- 
kened imagination, like the voice of a melancholy 
spirit warning her of some sad event; and as her eye 
involuntarily wandered to a fierce looking chieftain, 
portrayed at full length on the ceiling, and who, ac- 
cording to tradition, had foully murdered his near kins- 
man, she almost imagined, that his eye, which followed 
her, wherever she went, kindled into an expression of 
real life, and that the lips curled with one of those 
smiles more dreadful to look npon than the darkest 
frown. But Theresa was one, to whom 


“The awe of such a moment is not fear,” 


and she almost wished that the shadowy form of the 
murdered chief would glide along in the pale moon- 
light that gleamed through the lattice. The spell was 
; soon broken by the closing and barring of the heavy 
doors of the castle, and the sound of the numerous 
voices and fvotsteps of those who were retiring to their 
respective chambers. Though late, Theresa felt no 
inclination to sleep, and approaching an open case- 
ment, she looked out upon the beautiful scene. The 
clear, cold moon was walking in her brightness through 
the midnight heavens, silvering the dark clouds that 
sailed slowly past her, ere they gathered themselves to 
| the fleecy mass which rested in the eastern horizon. 
| The breeze was awake, whispering soothingly in the 
trees, and blending its voice with the murmurs of a 
stream, near the edge of which, rose a rude, though 
picturesque hermitage, shaded by a cluster of willows. 
The holy spirit of repose, which wrapt all the visible 
world, communicated itself more and more to her 
bosom, and she was giving way to the full tide of 
those calm, but rapturous sensations, which the true 
worshipper of nature can alone feel, when her atten- 
tion was arrested by two persons, who approached the 
hermitage, and, who, after having looked cautiously 
around, entered it. One of them Theresa knew to be 
Agues. Her companion, who was a man, she was 
unable to recognize, he being muffled in a cloak, evi- 
dently for the sake of disguise; she knew, however, 
by his size, that it was not Raymond. They were 
likewise observed by a nearer, and it might be an 
equally curious spectator. The pilgrim, when he re- 
tired from the castle, struck by the lonely beauty of 
the hermitage, and being in a musing, melancholy 
mood, had entered it, and thrown himself at length 
on the bench, which surrounded the interior. The 
| spot where he reclined happened to be in deep sha- 
dow, and partly hid by some columns, which sup- 
ported the roof. The new visitants seated themselves 
on the opposite side, through the windows of which, 
| the moonbeams streamed in full splendour, distinctly 
revealing the countenance of each. The pilgrim was 
not a little surprised when he beheld the lady Agnes, 
whom an hour before, he had seen in the banqueting 
hall, dispensing the sunshine of her smiles on all 
| around, enter, a building so lonely, in company with @ 
man, in whose appearance, though attired as a knight, 
there was something peculiarly suspicious, pale and 
ghastly—her eyes flashing fire, and all her features dis- 
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torted with anger. A few passionate tears glittered in 
her eyes, which having dashed impatiently away, she 
addressed her companion, who assumed an attitude of 
humble and profound attention. 

“Did you ebserve the colour, which the recreant 
Raymond wore on his shield to-day?” said she. 

“I did lady—the colour of the rose, if I mistake 
not.” 

“Yes, the hated colour, which Theresa loves best. 
Silly boy! his boldness has sealed her fate.” 

« And why not his fate also, lady?” 

“Von Gratz,” said she, laying her hand on his, while 
the expression of her features, as well as the tone of 
her voice, became milder, “I love him.” 

“You mean lady, that you did love him. Never 
let it be said, that the high-minded and noble Agnes 
of B——, can, for a moment, lavish her affections on 
one who receives the treasure with indifference and 
scorn.” 

“It is, at least, some consolation that I prevented 
their concerted meeting to-night. But we wil! speak 
no more of Raymond—tell me if you noticed a dia- 
mond ring of remarkable size worn by the emperor.” 
“T did,” replied Von Gratz. 











As soon as he was gone, she took a lamp and has- 
tened to the apartment of Theresa, who was, as she 
had hoped, in adeep sleep. Her cheek, which glawed 
with all the freshness of her own favourite colour, 
rested on her right hand, while her left, on which 
sparkled the ring befure alluded to, laid on the outside 
of the coverlet. Agnes cautiously approached the bed, 
and began to slip the ring from the small, taper finger 
which it ornamented. ‘Theresa started, and murmered 
a few words indistinctly to herself. Agnes sat pa- 
tiently by her side, until her breathing became again 
quiet and free, when she resumed the operation of 
removing the ring, and was successful. She then de- 
posited a billet on the table, which she had prepared 
for the purpose, and, in which was enclosed the ring 
procured by Ven Gratz. The billet was sigued Ray- 
mond, and ran thus :—* Having afier you retired last 
evening, found a ring which I knew to be yours, I 
could not resist the temptation of retaining it, and 
most humbly do [ beg, that you will pardon my pre- 
sumption, and wear the enclosed for my sake.” Agnes, 


| then, with all the haste consistent with prudence, re- 


turned to her own chamber. As soon as Theresa rose 
the following morning, she perceived that her ring was 





“J heard him say,” said Agnes, “that he valued it 
far above its price.” Agnes remained thoughtful a 
few moments, and then resumed the conversation— 
“You Know Von Gratz,” said she, “that through my | 
influence, you have risen fromm obscurity to a state of | 


cone, but ere she had time to dwell on her loss, lady 
Agnes entered the room. Her countenance was dressed 
in smiles, and with much apparent concern, she in- 
quired of Theresa how she had rested. 

“Tndifferently,” she replied, “and had I observed be- 












affluence and respectability. 


you still higher, and most assuredly will, if you will | I think I should have rested still worse. 
promise to obey the request | am about to make you.” 


I have power to raise | fore I slept, that I had lost the ring I so highly value, 


“What ring?” inguired Agnes, with a voice and 


“Will it not be prudent for me to know the kind of | look of affected ignorance. 


service you require of me, befure I promise to perform | 


» it?” said Von Gratz. 

“Go,” said Agnes indignantly. 
vice from one so nice. It is sufficient for you to know 
that your reward shal! be prompt and ample.” 

“Which for aught I know, may be to deliver me 
up to the power of the holy Feme.” 

“Are you not a member? did you not take the oath 
the last time the tribunal assembled ?” 
“Ay, and a terrible oath it was. 
will promise to perform no service before I know its 

import.” 

“Obstinate fool!” said Agnes. But since it must be 
80, I will reveal my wish, and leave it at your own 
option, whether to perform it or not. In a word, I 
must have that diamond ring of the emperor's.” 

“ You shall have it,” said Von Gratz. 

“ Not unless this good steel fail me,” said the pil- 
grim, suddenly starting from his recumbent posture, 
and drawing a pionard from his bosom. At the same 
moment, he seized the astonished Von Gratz by the 
arm, and made a thrust at his breast. But the weapon 
Was met by armour of proof, and glanced aside. Von 
Gratz was a powerful man, and instantly recovering 
his selfpossession, he seized his sword, and aimed at 
the unmailed breast of his antagonist, who fell to the 

ground covered with blood. Von Graiz raised him in 
his arms, and without ceremony, threw him into the 
Stream that washed the base of the hermitage.— 
“There,” said he, “tell what thou hast heard to the 
fishes, if they are not too deaf to hear thee.” Agnes 
smiled, and bidding Von Gratz good night, hastened 
back to the castle. The tumult of her feelings pre- 
vented her from sleeping, and about two o'clock she 
heard a low knock at her door. She arose, and has- 
tily enveloping herself in a robe, admitted Von Gratz. 
As he entered, he cast a furtive glance around the 
room. 

“T am alone,” said Agnes—“ where is the ring?” 

“Here lady, and do not forget that I procured it at 
the risk of my life.” 

“ We will talk of that, hereafter,” said Agnes. “ You 
mey retire.” 


“T require no ser- | which he found me when a child, 


Nevertheless, I | 


“The ring your uncle gave me, and which you 
know he found on the floor of the same apartment in 
I value it the more 
| highly, because I thought that it might possibly prove 
}the means of my being recognized by some of my 
family—if, indeed I have any relatives,” she added 
with a sigh. 

“A visionary thonght truly. But what have you 
here?” said Agnes, pointing to the billet, which lay on 
the table. 

Theresa hastily opened it, and with cheeks glowing 
with blushes, read its contents. “A token from some 
gallant, | dare aver,” said Agnes. “I will not press 
you on the sulyect, however, for I perceive that it 
makes you sufficiently unhappy.” 

“ You speak ironically,” said Theresa, “but it surely 
does make me unhappy to part with my ring, in any 
way whatever.” 

Theresa, had she chosen, might have expressed the 
resentment pervading her bosuin, owing to Raymond’s 
having failed to meet her the evening previous.— 
Agnes had sufficient penetration to divine the cause of 
the momentary conflict in her feelings, and being at 
the same time convinced that she had no suspicion of 
the fraud which had been practised upon her, she left 
her with a light heart. “ Now Raymond, ingrate that 
thou art,” she murmured, as she regained her own 
apartment, “ my revenge is sure.” 

Scarce an hour from this, bustle and inquiry were 
abroad in the castle. The emperor had arisen, and 
immediately missed the valuable ring, which he con- 
stantly wore. His bed-chamber and every place which 
it could be remembered he had visited, were searched 
in vain. The sentinels were then questioned, and 
one of them related, that an hour or two past mid- 
night, hearing a noise in his majesty’s chamber, he en- 
tered it, and beheld on the opposite side of the room, 
a hand just closing a pannel—that he went forthwith 
to the spot, and examined it, but that the pannel was 
fitted into the ceiling with so much exactness, that his 
search proved ineffectual. Whatever Frederic might 
think of this cirenmstance, he declared that he was 














well satisfied with the zeal which had been manifested 
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for the recovery of a mere bauble, and commanded | terview with the countess, that she might receive the 


that no further anxiety and trouble might be evinced 
concerning it in his presence. 
that his solicitude for its recovery should receive so 
sudden an abatement, as not long before he had been 
heard to say, that it was the gift of a valued friend ; 
while at the same time, they were unanimous in the 
belief, that the command was issued in consequence of 
a message, just delivered to him by a grotesque looking 


All thought strange | 








person, whom nobody knew, and who immediately 
disappeared, 


benefit of her counsel. 

“The countess,” said he, “is a woman of too much 
sense, to endeavour to interrupt the course of justice.” 

“In other words,” said Theresa, “she knows and 
approves of your business here.” 

“Tt is even so,” he replied. “The lady Agnes also 
entertains a just sense of the respect and veneration 
due to our holy and august council.” 

“If all human aid then fail me,” said Theresa, and 


There was little time, however, for the | she clasped her hands and raised her eyes to heaven, 


discussion of an affair, which they deemed soimportant | “to thy protection, Almighty Father, do I commit 
and so mysterious, fur Frederic gave orders for every | myself.” 


thing to be made ready for his immediate departure, 
much to the discomfiture of many present, for had he 
remajned until the next day, it was the intention of 
lady Agnes to give a splendid ball that evening, where 


* Please to make what haste you may—remember 
the holy council awaits your presence.” 

“fam ready,” said she, throwing a mantle about her, 
while refusing his proffered support, she followed him 


they doultless would have figured, equally to their! witha firm step—a person, whom they met in the cor- 


own satisfaction, and the edification of the spectators. | 
The countess, lady Agnes and Theresa were sum- | 
moned to take leave of count Hermann, as he was too | 
much pressed for time, to admit of his visiting them in | 
their own apartments. ‘The chevalier de Raymond, 
with a number of others, stood at the lower end of the | 


hall, and Theresa could not forbear looking to see if | Europe. 


ridor, and whom Theresa suspected to be Von Gratz, 
acting as guide. He conducted them to a court-yard, 
where stood a litter, near which were a number of 
persons, whom by the light of the moon, she took to 
be Saracens—many of whom, in the capacity of 
slaves, accompanied the crusaders on their return to 
Having, according to orders ascended the 


he wore her ring, and finding he did not, she was | litter, she was borne by the Saracens, as far as she was 
rejoiced that she had removed from her finger the one | able to judge, a number of miles, the latter part of the 


enclosed in the billet, before appearing in his presence. 
Count Hermann brushed away a tear, as he murmured, 
“God bless thee, my dear Theresa,” while without 
daring to trust her own voice, or to again look towards 
Raymond, she hastened from the hall. The night was 
“far upon its watches,” when Theresa heard fuotsteps 
in the corridor, and voices speaking in a whisper; one 
of which she thought to be the voice of Von Gratz. 
The next moment the door opened, and lady Agnes 
entered. She was perfectly pale, and her keen black 
eyes flashed with an expression of mingled terror and 
triumph. “Oh! Theresa,” said she, “ you are cited to 
appear before the court of the holy Feme—the citation 
is fixed at the entrance of the great hall. Von Gratz 
was the first to discover it, who immediately caused 
the appalling intelligence to be communicated to my 
mother and myself. 

“Who can have: been so bold,” said Theresa, “as to 
accuse the innocent of crime ?” 

“That is, and ever must remain a secret,” replied 
Agnes. “The proceedings of the holy tribunal have 
never been known to transpire in any instance.” 

“Have you any suspicion of the crime of which I 
ami accused ?” 

“None,” replied Agnes, averting her face to hide a 
blush, which even her boldness could not check. She 
then inquired if Theresa intended to await the third 
citation, ere she appeared before the tribunal. 

“Will it not be best?” said Theresa. “I shall need 
time to fortify my mind against so dreadful an hour.” 

“You are surely at liberty to do as you please,” said 
Agnes; “ but to my mind, such reluctance to attend the 
summons, will appear like a tacit confession of guilt.” 

“I believe you are right,” said Theresa—*I am 
ready to go this moment.” 

“ Your determination shall be made known,” said 
Agnes, and she quitted the apartment. 

When left to herself, her fortitude forsook her, and 
varied and agonizing sensations came thronging to her 
bosom. She had succeeded in acquiring a degree of 
composure, when a man, whom she had never before 
seen, conducted by Agnes, entered the room. Hardly 
knowing what she did, she fled to its remotest corner. 
The man approached her within a short distance, and 
calling her by name, informed her that he had come 
in the name of the tribunal of the Holy Feme, then 
assembled, to conduct her to its presence. Theresa 
stepped forward a few paces, and with a dignity and 





composure that astonished him, demanded first an in- 


way being through an almost impenetrable forest. The 
path terminated in a glade, formed something like an 
amphitheatre, and, except by this single avenue, ren- 
dered either by nature or art impervious on every side. 
The spectacle presented to view was imposing—almost 
sublime. The thick and lofty trees excluded all out 
ward objects from view, even the heavens themselves, 
save a small space directly overhead. Nearly in the 
centre of this, glistened a single star of intense radi- 
ance, which seemed like an eye gazing on the dreadful 
and mysterious proceedings of a tribunal, on which no 
human being was permitted to look, save the members 
themselves and the victims of its power. The Freigraf 
occupied a seat considerably elevated above the rest, 
while the Freischoffen, who concurred in, and exe- 
cuted the sentence, were ranged on either side. A 
few lamps, suspended from the branches of the trees, 
just sufficient to render the gloom perceptible, shed a 
wavering light on their harsh visages, while all was so 
silent, that Theresa could alone hear the sighings of 
the breeze mingle with the audible beatings of her 
heart. She did not quail, as she entered this stern 
assembly ; but walked with an unfaltering step to the 
seat designated by her conductor, and though her cheek 
and lip were pale as the blighted rose-leaf, her eye 
shone with a free and clear light. A being so beau- 
tiful, so friendless, could not fail to elicit a degree of 
sympathy from the hardest hearts, and some of the 
younger members, had they dared, would willingly 
have interposed in her behalf. Even the Freigraf 
seemed to be conscious of some visitings of nature, 
when he arose to address her, and for a moment, re- 
mained silent. Shortly, however, he appeared to have 
summoned the requisite sternness of purpose, and in @ 
voice, whose intonations were deep and startling to the 
unaccustomed ear, he commanded Theresa to rise.— 
She obeyed mechanically, for her thoughts were far 
away with count Hermann and with Raymond. As 
her mind wandered to those only objects whom she 
held dear, her features wore a soft, dreamy expression, 
which made it evident, that, for the time, she was in- 
sensible to the horrors of her situation. But when the 
Freigraf alluded to the crime for which she had been 
arraigned, and which was the first intimation she had 
received of its nature, the spell was broken. A con- 
fused idea of the snare which had been laid for her, 
gleamed upon her mind, and clasping her forehead 
with both hands, she uttered a cry of agony. The 
fatal ring was thus exposed to the view of the whole 
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assembly. Murmuers of disapprobation ran from mouth 
to mouth, at her hardihood, in thus exhibiting the 
stolen treasure. 

“Blame her not,” said the Freigraf—* the stings of 
a guilty conscience urge her, in this manner, to confess 
a crime which she could find no words to utter.” He 
then proceeded to expatiate on the heinous nature of 
her offence, remarking that it seemed to call for a 
punishment more severe than the ordinary one of ba- 
nishment. He, therefure, passed on her, sentence of 
death by decapitation, which was to be carried into 
effect the next day save one, between the hours of 
noon and the setting of the sun. Theresa was then 
conveyed from the scene of her condemnation to a 
place appropriated to the reception of criminals. 

When left alone in the gloom and solitude of her 
prison, and no longer sustained by that intensity of 
feeling, which a sense of difficulty and danger is, 
during its first moments, so apt to awaken, her heart 
sunk within her. She arose and went to the grated 
window. The scene without, which lay wrapt in a 
flood of moonlight, was beautiful. But though she 
appeared to gaze so intensely on the prospect before 
her, she beheld it not. A vision of undefinable horror 
floated before her eyes, which seemed “ frozen in their 
gaze.” It was the vision of the grave, and even amidst 
its palpable darkness, she could behold all its secret 
terrors. ‘“O God,” said she, “must I, then, even in 
the spring time of life, leave all I have loved on earth, 
to lie so low in darkness and in shame?—where the 
stranger shall shun the unconsecrated spot, and where 
he, who has loved me asa father—where even Ray- 
mond will scorn to linger and weep?” There was a 
“ burning, harrowing pain” in this last thought, which 
broke the trance-like spell which bound her, and 
swelled her heart almost to bursting. But this could 
not endure. A kind of “ blank repose” came over her 
spirits, and as the day dawned, she sunk into an unquiet 
slumber. During the day, her solitude was unbroken, 
save by the presence of the gaoler, who brought her 
food. When about sunset, he entered with her supper, 
he handed her u letter. It was from count Hermann, 
who assured her that if possible, he should be with 
her the next day. The letter closed with the most 
touching expressions of comfort and sympathy, ren- 
dered more affecting by their extreme simplicity. — 
They were the first she had received during the whole | 
scene of her trial, and on reading them, a gush of 
tears, the first she had shed, fell upon the paper. “If 
he think me innocent.” thought she, “why should I 
ask for more?” But the image of Raymond rose in- 
voluntarily before her, and she felt, that he also must 
believe her free from guilt, or she could not with in- 
difference meet the gaze of the cold, heartless throng, 
whom idle curiosity should assemble to see her die. A 
bell from a neighbouring tower had tolled the hour of 
midnight, and soon afier, a heavy foot-fall echoed 
through the passage which led to the place of her con- 
finement. The door was opened by a sentinel, and 
an elderly man in the habit of a friar entered. “ Daugh- 
ter,” said he, as he approached her, “ be of good cheer. 
I am the bearer of earthly consolation, as well as 
heavenly.” He then informed her, that a disclosure 
had been made by a man attired as a ‘ilgrim, impli- 
cating one Von Gratz, of the crime for which she her- 
self was condemned. Whereupon, Von Gratz, being 
expert in the use of weapons, having carried away the 
prize three several times, at the last tournament, 
challenged the pilgrim to single combat, who by 
reason of a wound, being unable to accept the chal- 
lenge, had procured a champion to do him battle. 

« Know you the name of the wounded pilgrim?” 
inquired Theresa. 

“TI do not,” he replied, “ but he, who has under- 
taken to be his champion, is called Raymond.” 





“Did he not then accompany Count Hermann?” 
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inquired she, while a faint blush, for a moment, 
brightened her cheek. 

** He did not,” replied the friar. “He was the first, 
who discovered the wounded pilgrim, half buried in a 
stream of water, who, it is said, communicated to him 
some secret intelligence, which induced him to defer 
his departure for a few days.” 

Alier having performed the appropriate duties of his 
holy office, and exhorted her to meet her fate with 
fortitude and resignation, should Von Gratz prove vic- 
torious, the friar departed. At length, the day dawn- 
ed, which was to decide her fate, and that of the two 
knights, who were to meet in battle. Raymond when 
he rose, attired himself in a green dress, and devoted 
the morning to the inspection and preparation of his 
arms and armour. Lady Agnes helped to arm Von 
Gratz with her own hands, and, ere he went forth to 
the combat, she drew his sword from its scabbard, 
and fixing her eye intently on the blade that gleamed 
brightly through her coal black dishevelled hair, which 
fell upon it, said, with a ghastly smile, “This then is 
for the heart of him.” As he was leaving the room, 
she sprang forward and suddenly seized his arm with 
a strong, convulsive grasp. “ Von Gratz,” said she, 
“do your best. Should he die, it may break my heart, 
but my name will remain unsullied.”—*« Do not fear 
for me, lady,” he replied; “I am sure of him.” After 
he withdrew, she remained some minutes rooted to the 
spot as if still gazing at him, slowly repeating his last 
words—“ I am sure of him.” But the struggle was 
too powerful. The chain of reason, from that hour, 
was broken, and she could never be made conscious 
of the result of that day's proceedings. 

Precisely at the appointed hour, Theresa was brought 
forth and placed on the scaffuld, which had been erect- 
ed at a little distance from the space marked out for 
the combatants. A murmur of compassion ran through 
the assembled multitude, at the sight of one so young, 
and so lovely, condemned to a fate so cruel. The first 
sight of preparations so dreadful, caused her to shudder, 
but she soon became calm, and viewed the insignia 
of death leisurely and with perfect composure. In a 
few moments, the herald sounded the trumpet, and the 
combatants entered the lists. Hope, now, for the first 
time, seemed to spring up in the bosom of Theresa, 
and her varying complexion and trembling frame 
evinced her agitation. The interest of the spectators 
became intense, and they bent forward in breathless 
anxiety, to witness the result of the first onset. The 
majority, evidently desired the success of Ra 
but when they beheld his slight, youthful figure, and ~ 
compared it with the powerful frame of Von Gratz, 
and remembered also the late dexterity and success of 
the latter in the use of his weapons, their hopes were 
nearly extinguished. There were other circumstances 
too, that favoured Von Gratz. Raymond was much 
agitated; while he appeared confident of victory, and 
was, consequently, cool and collected; his horse also 
was larger and better trained. At the appointed signal, 
each rushed furiously forward. Raymond, relying on 
the excellence of his weapon, aimed at the breast of 
his antagonist; at the same instant he received the 
lance of Von Gratz against his shield, which was shi- 
vered to pieces. Raymond, however, was swayed in 
his saddle, while Von Gratz maintained a firm and 
upright position. Von Gratz having received another 
weapon, they prepared for a second shock. It was 
plainly the intention of Von Gratz to overthrow both 
the horse and his rider, and many a friendly voice, 
warning Raymond to be on his guard, came forth from 
the multitude. At the moment of meetirig, Raymond, 
raising himself ereet in his stirrnps, aimed a blow full 
at the head of his opponent, which clove his helm in 
twain, and a stream of gore, which ar 
rushed through the rent, showed that he was wounded. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in his intention of over- 
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throwing Raymond, and as he fell, his helmet untied, 
leaving his head without any defence. Von Gratz 
became dizzy and his eyesight began to fail, but with 
2 desperate effort, collecting all his remaining strength, 
he prepared to inflict a mortal blow on the bared head 
of his adversary; his strength, however, failed him— 
his weapon descended powerless, and he reeled and 
fell to the ground. 
Loud cheers re-echoed through the assembly, when 
a man, who, during the whole scene had sat silent and 
unobserved, arose, and throwing off some loose gar- 
ments worn as a disguise, discovered the form and 
features of Prince Conrad. “ Long live Prince Con- 
rad, the beloved son of the great Frederic,” saluted 
him from every quarter. Having received this ex- 
ion of the love and respect of the people, with a 
dignity and affability, similar to that exercised on like 
occasions by his royal father, he waved his hand to 
them to be silent, and beckoning Raymond to approach 
him, he drew a ring from his bosom, which Raymond 
immediately knew to be the same, he had seen worn 
by Theresa. “ Bear this,” said he, “ to yonder beau- 
tiful maiden, and tell her, that the Emperor requests 
her to bestow it on him, and, in return, he begs her 
to accept, as a memento of his esteem, the diamond 
ring, which was recently taken from his finger for so 
vile a purpose. He furthermore bids you tell her, 
that the two rings were, many years ago, exchanged 
between himself and her father, as tokens of mutual 
friendship, and that, through Providence, they are 
likely, now, to prove the means of restoring to the 
latter an only child, whom he supposed lost forever.” 
“ Not on the scaffuld, can I execute my commission,” 


said Raymond. 





s 





“Has she not converted it to a throne” said the 
prince. “Let her descend, however, if it be your 
wish.” —* Bear her from the scaffold,” was the repeat. 
ed cry of the multitude, while a number of noble 
youths collecting numerous splendid and costly ger. 
ments, arranged them tastefully around a seat more 
elevated than the rest, converting it, into a small, but 
superb pavilion. Theresa was conveyed thither, and 
Raymond had just performed the command of the Em. 
peror, relative to the two rings, when a stir was per- 
ceived among the crowd, and, shortly after, a number 
of persons, among whom was Count Hermann, appear. 
ed before the pavilion, supporting a man, whom The. 
resa instantly recognized as the pilgrim, whose appear. 
ance, she had thought so interesting, and who spoke 
to her, as she retired from the banquetting hall. In- 
stead of the coarse habit of a pilgrim, he was now 
attired in the dress usually worn by noblemen at that 
period, and the prince addressed him as Baron Vozarl- 
berg. “ My daughter,” said he, addressing Theresa, 
“ behold your father.” She sprung forward, and would 
have knelt at his feet, but preventing her, he folded 
her to his bosom. He then turned to Prince Conrad. 
“ Let me, for once,” assume the privilege of adjudg- 
ing to the victor his prize.” He then took the hand 
of his daughter, and placing it within that of Raymond, 
“TI have obtained,” said he, “the sanction of Count 
Hermann, to bestow on you the hand of his and my 
daughter, and may God bless you both.” 

Raymond received the hand, which he had so long 
coveted, with tears of joy, while the radiant counte- 
nance of Theresa, showed that she, in no wise, disap- 
proved of her father’s choice in selecting a prize to 
bestow on the victorious knight. 





THO BIRTH OF PORTRAITURE, 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 

As the Grecian maiden wove 

Her garland mid the summer bow’rs, 
There stood a youth, with eyes of love, 

To watch her while she wreathed the flowers. 
The youth was skilled in Painting’s art, 

But ne'er had studied woman’s brow 
Nor knew the colouring, which the heart 

Can shed o’er Nature's charms, till now. 


Chorus—Blest be Love, to whom we owe 
Alli that is fair and bright below. 


His hand had pictured many a rose, 
And sketch’d the rays that light the brook ; 
But what were these, or what were those, 
To woman's blush, to woman's look ? 
“Qh! if such magic power there be, 
This, this,” he cried, “ is all my pray’r, 
To paint that living light I see, 
And fix the soul that sparkles there.” 


His prayer, as soon as breath’d, was heard ; 
His pallet, touch’d by Love, grew warm, 
And Painting saw her hues transferr'd, 
From lifeless flowers to woman's form. 
Still as from tint to tint he stole, 
The fair design shone out the more, 
And there was now a life, a soul, 
Where only colours glow'd before. 


Then first carnations learn'd to speak, 
And lilies into life were brought; 
While mantling on the maiden’s cheek, 
Young roses kindled into thought. 

Then hyacinths their darkest dies 
Upon the locks of Beauty threw : 

And violets transformed to eyes, 
Bashrined a soul within their blue. 





WILLIE'S COURTSHIP. 
TUNE—* Bonnie Dundee.” 


Youne Willie, the ploughman, has nae land nor siller, 
An’ yet the blythe callant’s as crouse as a king; 
He courts his ain lass, an’ he sings a sang till her— 
Tak tent, an’ ye’se hear what the laddie does sing: 
“O, Jenny! to tell that I loe you "fore ony, 
Wad need finer words than I’ve gatten to tell! 
Nor need I say to ye, ye’re winsome an’ bonnie— 
I’m thinkin’ ye ken that fu’ brawly yoursel’! 


“T’ve courted ye lang—do ye hear what I'm telling! 
I’ve courted you, thinkin’ ye yet wad be mine; 
An’ if we suld marry wi’ only ae shilling, 
At the warst, only ae shilling, Jenny, we’se tine. 
But love doesna aye lie in gowpens o’ guineas, 
Nor happiness dwall whar the coffers are fu’; 
As muckle we'll surely aye gather atween us, 
That want ne’er sall meet us, nor mis’ry pursue. 


“ The chiels that are christen’d to riches and grandeur, 
Ken nought o’ the pleasure that hard labour brings; 

What in idleness comes, they in idleness squander, 
While the lab’ring man toils a’ the lang day, an’ 

sings! 

Then why suld we envy the great an’ the noble? 
The thocht is a Kingdom—it’s ours what we hae!-— 

A boast that repays us for sair wark and trouble— 
‘I’ve earnt it!’ is mair than a monarch can say. 


“The green buds now peep thro’ the auld runkled 
timmer, 
The sun, at a breath, drinks the hale morning dew, 
An’ nature is glad at the comin’ o’ simmer, 
As glad as I’m aye at the smiling 0’ you! 
The flowers are a’ springing, the birds are a’ singing, 
And beauty and pleasure are wooin’ the plain; 
Then let us employ it, while we may enjoy it— 
The satbimer o’ life, Jenry, comes ne egem !” 





PERSSRRESESSES ! 





THE TOILET. 

From a very pleasing and ingenious work by Miss 
Leslie, entitled the “ American Girl's Book,” the ac- 
companying representations and descriptions of useful 
amusemcuts are selected; with a desire to make them 
familiar to the young mind, and to direct its attention 
to a method of occupying time, which may lead to 
practically industrious habits. As cuts of this descrip- 
tion are likely to be both instructive and amusing to 
the young, they will be occasionally introduced into 
the Lady's Book, in order that it may be additionally 
acceptable to its fair patrons. 


FLANNEL PINCUSHIONS. 

Take very long slips of old flannel, cut quite straight 
and even. For a flat pincushion, the flannel must be 
little more than an inch broad; for a tall one four 
inches. Roll up the flannel as tightly as possible (as 
they roll galloon in the shops) and sew down the last 
end so as to secure it. Measure as much riband or 
silk as will go round the flannel, and sew it on. Then 
cut out circular pieces of silk and sew them on to 
cover the top and bottom of the pincushion. These 
pincushions are more easily made than any others, and 
are very convenient to keep in your work-basket or 
reticule. 


A HEART PINCUSHION. 

Cut two pieces of linen 
into the shape of a half- 
handkerchief. Sew them 
together, leaving a small 
open space at the top, and 
stuffthem very hard with 
bran or wool. When 
sufficiently stuffed, sew 
up the opening and cover 
the pincushion with silk, 
sewed very neatly over 
the edge. Then make 
the two upper corners 
meet, and fasten them 
well together. This will 
bring the pincushion into 
Put a string to the top. Emery 





the shape of a heart. 
bags are frequen.ly made in this manner. Pincushions 
should always be stuffed with bran, wool or flannel. 
Cotton will not do. 


A BELLOWS NEEDLE-BOOK. 
Cut two pieces of thick pasteboard into the shape of 
& pair of bellows, and cover them with silk. Or you 
B 
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may have four pieces of covered pasteboard in the 
bellows shape, uniting two of each by a narrow riband, 
sewed ell round between, to stuffing of wool. This 
makes the sides of the be!lows thicker and handsomer, 
but is more difficult to do, or rather, more tedious. 
Get two pieces of cloth; cut them nearly as large aq 
the bellows, and overcast their edges. These are the 
flaps fur needles. Sew them to one of the halves of 
the bellows on the inside. ‘Then sew the twosides of 
the bellows together by a few tight stitches at the 
bottom or narrowest part, leaving a small open space 
for the insertion of the bodkin, which forms the nose 
or spout of the bellows. ‘To secure the bodkin more 


| firmly, make a little loop of sewing silk on the inside 


of the bellows about an inch from the bottom, and slip 
the bodkin under the loop and through the aperture 
below. : 

Sew strings of narrow riband to the handle of the 
bellows, and tie them tightly over it, when the needle- 
book is not in use. Stick pins along the edge which 
forms the pincushion part. 


A THISTLE NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Take some thick wire, and wrap it round closely 
with green sewing silk, or narrow green hank riband. 
Then cut large leaves of green cloth, and stiffen them 
with wire sewed on the under side. Sew the leaves 
to the stalk. These leaves are to stick the needles in. 

Make a ball of linen stuffed with emery, and cover 
it with green velvet, worked or crossed with yellow 
sewing-silk in the form of diamonds. ‘This ball may 
be about the size of a hazel-nut. 

Cut a piece of pasteboard into the shape of a funnel ; 
the bottom exactly fitting the emery-ball, but the upper 
part spreading out wide. Have also a flat circular 
piece of pasteboard, cut out to lay on the top of this. 
Cover both these things with lilac silk, and sew the 
flat top to the funnel-shaped piece. This when sewed 
to the emery-ball, forms the thistle flower, which must, 
when finished, be fastened to the stalk. 

Stick pins round the seam at the upper edge of the 
flower. fi 
This little contrivance answers the purpose of: nee- 
dle-book, emery-bag, and pincushion, and is to be kept 
in a work-box. 

a ee 


Tue first English Bible ever printed in the United 
States, was published by Aitkin, in Philadelphia, 1781, 
a time when the supply from England was interrupted 
by the war. It was recommended to the people by 
the American Congress, signed by their Secretary, 
Charles Thompson. A copy of this Bible was used by 
a gentleman, who stated the fact to me, and was worn 
out in the service of his family: he cherished the most 
lively regard for this B:ble of his childhood, and has 





purchased and preserves a copy. 
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SKETCH=FOR LADIES ONLY} 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


The werld is still deceived 


with ornament.—Shakspeare. 


Lavra Lovet was the eldest surviving daughter of ; the Lovel family, and liked his visit so much, that he 


a clergyman settled in a retired and beautiful village 
at the western extremity of the state of Massachusetts. 
Between Laura and her two youngest sisters, three 
ether children had died. Being so much their senior, 
it was in her power to assist her father materially in 
the instraction of Ella and Rosa; as after his family 
had become smali, Mr. Lovel thought uy best that the 
two little virls should receive all their education at 
home, and never were children that conferred more 
credit on their teachers. Mrs. Lovel was a plain good 
woman, of excellent practical sense, a notable seam- 
stress, and a first rate housewife. Few families were 
more perfectly happy, notwithstanding that the limited 
income of Mr. Lovel (though sufficient for comfort) left 
them little or nothing for superfluities. 

They had « very neat house standing in the centre 
of 9 flourishing garden, in which, utility had been the 
first consideration, though blended as far as possible 
with beauty. The stone fence looked like a hedge of 
nasturtiaus. The pillars supporting the rustic piazza 
that sur:« unded the house, were the rough trunks of 
small trees with a sufficient portion of the chief 
branches remaining, to afford resting places for the 
luxuriant masses of scarlet beans that ran over them; 
furnishing when the blossoms were off, and the green 


pods fall grown, an excellent vegetable-dish for the | 


table. The house was shaded with fruit-trees exclu- 
sively; the garden shrubs were all raspberry, currant, 
berry, and the flowers were chiefly those that 
had medicinal properties, or could be turned to culinary 
Purposes—with the exception of some that were cul- 
tivated purposely for the bees. A meadow which 
pastured two cows and a horse, completed the little 
domain. 
About the time that Laura Lovel had finished her se- 
venteenth year, there came to the village of Rosebrook 
an old friend of her father’s, whom he had long since 


lost sight of. 


had some years after performed together a voyage to 
India; Mr. Brantley as supercargo, Mr. Lovel as a 
missionary. Mr. Brantley had been very successful 
in business, and,was now a merchant of wealth and 
respectability, with a handsome establishment in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Lovel had settled down as pastor of the 
principal church in his native village. 


The object of Mr. Brantley’s present visit to Rose- | 


brook, was to inquire personally into the state of some 
property he still retained there. Mr. Lovel would not 
allow his old friend to remain at the tavern, but in- 
sisted that his house should be his abiding place: and 
they had much pleasure in comparing their reminis- 
eences of former times. As their chief conversation 
Was on topics common to both, Mr. Lovel did not per- 
ceive that, except upon mercantile subjects, Mr. Brant- 
ley had acquired few new ideas since they had last 
met, and that his reading was confined exclusively to 
the newspapers. But he saw that in quiet good-nature, 
and easiness of disposition, his old friend was still the 
same as in early life. 

Mr. Brantley was so pleased with every member of 


They had reeeived their early education | 
at the same school, they had met again at college, and | 


| was induced to prolong it two days beyond his first 

| intention; and he expressed an carnest desire to take 
Laura home with him, to pass a few wecks with his 
wife and daughter. This proposal, however, was de- 
clined, with sincere acknowledgments for its kindness; 

| Mr. Lovel’s delicacy making him unwilling to send 

| his daughter as a guest to a lady who as yet was ig- 
norant of her exisience, and Laura sharing in her 
father’s scruples. 

Mr. Brantley teok his leave: and three months after. 
wards, he paid a second visit to Rosebrook, for the 
| purpose of selling his property in that neighbourhood. 
| He brought with him a short but very polite letter 

from his wife to Mr. and Mrs. Lovel, renewing the 
invitation for Laura, and pressing it in a manner that 
could seareely be withstood. Mr. Lovel began to 
waver; Mrs. Lovel thought it was time that Laura 
| should see a little of the world, and Laura’s speaking 
| looks told how much pleasure she anticipated from the 
excursion. The two little girls, though their eye’ filled 
at the idea of being separated from their beloved sister, 
| most magnanimously joined in entreating permission 
| for her to go, as they saw that she wished it. Finally, 
| Mr. Lovel consented ; and Laura seemed to tread on 
air while making her preparations for the journey. 

That evening, at the hour of family worship, her 
father laid his hand on Laura’s head, and uttered a 
fervent prayer for the preservation of her health and 
happiness during her absence from the paternal roof. 
Mrs. Lovel and all her daughters were deeply affected, 
and Mr. Brantley looked very much inclined to parti- 
cipate in their emotion. 

Early next morning, Mr. Brantley’s chaise was at 
the door, and Laura took leave of the family wit 
almost as many tears and kisses as if she had been 
going to cross the Atlantic. Little Ella, who was 
about eight years old, presented her, at parting, with s 
very ingenious needle-book of her own making, and 
Rosa, who was just seven, gave her as a keepsake, an 
| equally clever pincushion. She promised to bring 
them new books and other little presents from Boston, 

a place in which they supposed every thing that the 
world produced, could be obtained without difficulty. 

Finally, the last farewell was uttered, the last kis 

was given, and Laura Lovel took her seat in the chaise 
| beside Mr. Brantley, who drove off at a rapid pace; 
and in a few moments, a turn in the road hid from her 
| view the house of her father, and the affectionate 
group that still lingered at its gate to catch the latest 
glimpse of the vehicle that was bearing away from 
them the daughter and the sister. 
| As they proceeded on their journey, Laura’s spirits 
| gradually revived, and she soon became interested or 
| delighted with every thing she beheld; for she had 
| a quick perception, with a mind of much intelligence 
| and depth of observation. 
The second day of their journey had nearly closed 
fore the spires of the Boston churches, and the ms 
jestic dome of the State Honse met the intense gaze 0 
our heroine. Thousands of lights soon twinkled over 
the city of the three hills, and the long vistas of lamp 
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that illuminated the bridges, seemed to the unpractised 
eyes of Laura Lovel to realize the glories of the Ara- 
bian Nights. “Oh!” she involuntarily exclaimed, “ if 
my dear little sisters could only be with me now.” 

As they entered by the western avenue, and as Mr. 
Brantley’s residence was situated in the eastern part 
of the city, Laura had an opportunity of seeing as she 
passed, a vast number of lofty, spacious, and noble- 
looking dwelling-houSes, in the erection of which the 
patrician families of Boston, have perhaps surpassed 
all the other aristocracies of the union; for sternly re- 
publican as are our laws and institutions, it cannot be 
denied that in private life every section of our com- 
monwealth has its aristocracy. 

At length they stopped at Mr. Brantley’s door, and 
Laura had a very polite reception from the lady of the 
mansion, an indolent, good-natured, insipid woman, 
the chief business of whrose life was dress and company. 
Mr. Brantley had purchased a large and handsome 
house in the western part of the town, to which the 
family were to remove in the course of the autumn, 
and it was Mrs. Brantley’s intention when they were 
settled in their new and elegant establishment to get 
into a higher circle, and to. have weekly soirées. To 
make her parties the more attractive, she was desirous 
of engaging some very pretty young lady, (a stranger 
with a new face) to pass the winter with her. She 
had but one child, a pert, forward girl about fourteen, 
thin, pale, and seeming “as if she suffered a great 
deal in order to look pretty.” She sat, steod and 
moved, as if in constant pain from the tightness of her 
corsets, the smallness of her sleeve-holes, and the 
narrowness of her shoes. Her hair, having been kept 
long during the whole period of her childhood, was 
exhausted with incessant tying, brushing and curling, 
and she was already obliged to make artificial addi- 
tions to it. It was at this time, a mountain of bows, 
plaits, and puffs; and her costume was in every respect 
that of a woman of twenty. She was extremely anxicus 
to “ come out,” as it is called, but her father insisted 
on her staying in, till she had finished her education; 
and her mother had been told that it was very impo- 
litic to allow young ladies to “ appear in society” at 
too early an age, as they were always supposed to be 
older than they really were, and therefore would be 
the sooner considered passee. 

After tea, Mrs. Brantley reclined herself idly in one 
of the rocking-chairs, Mr. Brantley retired to the back 
parlour to read undisturbed the evening papers, and 
Augusta took up some bead-work, whilg Laura looked 
over the souvenirs with which the centre-table was 
strewed. 

“How happy you must be, Miss Brantley,” said 

ura, “ to have it in your power to read so many new 

“ As to reading,” replied Augusta, “I never have 
any time to spare for that purpose, what with my 





music, and my dancing. and my lessons in French 
conversation, and my worsted-work and my bead-work; 
then I have every-day to go out shopping, for I always 
will choose every thing for myself. Mamma has not 
the least idea of my taste; at least, she never remem- | 
bers it. And then there is always some business with | 
the mantua-makers and milliners. And I have so 
Many morning visits to pay with mamma—and in the 
afternoon I am generally so tired that I can do nothing 
but put on a wrapper, and throw myself on the bed, 
and sleep till it is time to dress for evening.” 

“Oh!” thought Laura Lovel, “ how differently do 
We pass our time at Rosebrook! Is not this a beautiful 
engraving?” she continued, holding one of the open 
souvenirs towards Augusta. 

“Yes—pretty enough,” replied Augusta, scarcely 
turning her head to look at it—* mamma, do not you 
think I had better have my green pelerine cut in 





scollops rather than in points?” 


. 


“] think,” replied Mrs. Brantley, “ that scollops are 
the prettiest.” 

“Really mamma,” said Augusta, petulantly, “it is 
very peculiar in you to say so, when you ought to 
know that scollops have had their day, and that points 
have come round again.” 

“Very well: then, my love,” replied Mrs. Brantley 
indolently, “ consult your own taste.” 

“That I always do,” said Augusta, half aside 
Laura, who addressing herself to Mrs. Brantley, made 
some inquiry about the last mew novel. 

“T cannot say that I have read it,” answered Mrs. 
Brantley, “at least, I don’t know that I have. Augusta, 
my love, do you recollect if you have heard me say 
any thing about the last new book—the—a—the— 
what is it you call it, Miss Lovel?” 

“La! mamma,” said Augusta, “1 should as soom 
expect you to write a book as to read one.” 

There was a pause fora minute or two. Augusta 
then leaning back towards her mother, exclaimed— 
“Upon second thought, I think I will have the green 
pelerine scolloped, and the blue one pointed. But the 
points shall be squared at the ends—on that I am de- 
termined.” 

Laura now took up a volume of the juvcnile annual, 
entitled the Pearl, and said to Augusta—* You have, 
most probably, a complete sct of the Pearl.” 

“After all, mamma,” pursued Augusta, “ butterfly 
bows are much prettier than shell bows. What were 
you saying just now, Miss Lovel, about my having a 
set of pearls?—you may well ask”—looking spitefully 
towards the back-parlour, in which her father was 
sitting. “ Papa holds out that he will not give me a set 
till I am eighteen—and as to gold chains, and corals, 
and carnelians, | am sick of them, and I won’t wear 
them at all—so you see me without ahy ornaments 
whatever, which you must think very peculiar.” 

Laura had tact enongh to perceive that any further 
attempt at a conversation on books, would be unavail- 
ing; and she made some inquiry about the annual 
exhibition of pictures at the Athenazum. 

“I believe it is a very good one,” 
Brantley. “We stopped there one day on our way to 
dine with some friends out of town. But as the 
carriage was waiting, and the horses were impatient, 
we only stayed a few minutes, just long enough to walk 
round.” 

“Oh! yes, mamma,” cried Augusta, “ and don’t you 
recollect we saw Miss Darford there in a new dress 
of lavender-coloured grenadine, though grenadines 
have been over these hundred years. And there was 
pretty Mrs. Lenham, as the gentlemen call her, in @ 
puce-coloured italianct, though italianets have been 
out for ages. And don't you remember Miss Grover’s 
canary-coloured reps bonnet, that looked as if it had 
been made in the ark. The idea of any one wearing 
reps !—a thing that has not been seen since the flood! 
Only think of reps!’ 4 

Laura Lovel wondered what reps could possibly be. 
“ Now I talk of bonnets,” pursued Augusia; “ pray, 
mamina, did you tell Miss Pipingcord that I would 
have my Tuscan leghorn trimmed with the lilac and 
green riband, instead of the blue and yellow?” 

“Indeed,” replied Mrs. Brantley, “I found your . 
cousin Mary so extremely ill this afternoon when I 
went to see her, and my sister so very uneasy on her 
account, that [ absolutely forgot to call at the milliner’s 
as I had promised you.” 

“ Was there ever any thing so vexatious!” exclaim- 
ed Augusta, throwing down her bead-work—* Really, 
mamma, there is no trusting you at all. pee 
remember to do any. thing you are desired.” flying 
to the bell she rang it with violence. 

“T could think of nothing but poor Mary’s danger,” 
said Mrs. Brantley, “and the twenty-five leeches 
I saw on her forehead.” ; 


replied Mrs. 
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“ Dreadful!” ejaculated Augusta. “But you might 
have supposed that the leeches would do her good, 
asof course they will. Here, William,” addressing 
the Servant man that had just entered; “run as if you 
were running for your life to Miss Pipingcord, the 
milliner, and tell her upon no account whatever, to 
trim Miss Brantley’s Tuscan Leghorn with the blue 


yourself, and she han’t got no more ribands as you’ 
be likely to like. ‘Them’s her very words.” 

“How I hate milliners!” exclaimed Augusta, and 
ringing for the maid that always assisted her in up. 
dressing, she flounced out of the room and went to bed. 

“Miss Lovel,” said Mrs. Brantley, smiling, “you 
must excuse dear Augusta. She is extremely sensitive 





and yellow riband that was decided on yesterday. 
Tell her I have changed my mind, and resolved upon 
the lilac and green. Fly as if you had not another 
™moment to live, or Miss Pipingcord will have already 
trimmed the bonnet with the blue and yellow.” 

“And then,” said Mrs. Brantley, “go to Mrs. Ash- 
more’s, and inquire how Miss Mary is this evening.” 

“ Why, mamma,” exclaimed Augusta; “aunt Ash- 
more lives so far from Miss Pipingcord’s that it will 
be ten or eleven o'clock befure William gets back, 
and f shall be all that time on thorns to know if she has 
not already disfigured my bonnet with the vile blue 
and yellow.” 

“ Yesterday,” said Mrs Brantley, “ you admired that 
very riband extremely.” 

“So I did,” replied Augusta, “but I have been 
thinking about it since, and as I tell you, I have 
changed my mind.. And now that I have set my 
heart upon the lilac and green, I absolutely detest the 
blue and yellow.” 





about every thing, and that is the reason she is apt to 
give way to these little fits of irritation.” 

Laura retired’ to her room, grieving to think how 
unamiable a young girl might be made, by the indul- 
gence of an inordinate passion for dress, 

Augusta's cousin Mary did not die. 

The following day was to have been devoted to 
shopping, and to making some additions to the simple 
wardrobe of Laura Level, for which purpose her fa- 
ther had given her as much money as he could pos 
sibly spare. But it rained till late in the afternoon, 
and Mrs. Brantley’s coach was out of order, and the 
Brantleys (like many other families that keep car. 
riages of their own) could not conceive the possibility 
of hiring a similar vehicle upon any exigency what- 
ever. 

It is true that the present case was in reality no 
exigency at all; but Mrs. Brantley and her daughter 


seemed to consider it as such, from thé one watching 
the clouds all day as she sat at the window, in her 


“ But I am really very anxious to know how Mary | rocking-chair, and the other wandering about like a 


is to-night,” said Mrs. Brantley. 


troubled spirit, fretting all the time, and complaining 


“Oh!” replied Augusta, “I dare say the leeches | of the weather. Laura got through the hours very 
have relieved her. And if they have not, no doubt | well, between reading Souvenirs, (glmost the only 


Dr. Warren will order twenty-five more—or something 
else that will answer the purpose—She is in very good 


books in the house,) and writing a Ming letter to in- 
form her family of her safe arrival, and to describe 


hands—I am certain that in the morning we shall | her journey. ‘Towards evening, a coach was heard to 
hear she. is considerably better. At all events I will | stop at the door, and there was a violent ringing, fol- 
not wear the hateful blue and yellow riband—William | lowed by a loud sharp voice in the entry, inquiring 


what are you standing for?” 


for Mrs. Brantiey, who started from her rocking-chair, 


The man turned to leave thé room, but Mrs. Brant- | as Augusta exclaimed “ Miss Frampton'—I know 'tis 
ley called him back. “ William,” said she, “tell one | Miss Frampton!” The young lady rushed into the 


of the women to go to Mrs. Ashmore’s and inquire how 
Miss Mary is.” 
“Eliza and Matilda are both out,” said William, | t 


hall, while her mother advanced a few steps, and 
‘| Mr. Brantley threw down his paper, and hastened into 


he front-parlour with a look that expressed any thing 


“and Louisa is crying with the tooth-ache, and steaming | but satisfaction. 


her face over hot yerbs—I guess she won't be willing 


There was no time for comment or preparation. — 


to walk so far in the night-air, just out of the | The sound was heard of baggage depositing, and in a 


steam.” 

“ William!” exclaimed Augusta, stamping with her | | 
foot, “don’t stand here talking, but go at once ; there's 
not a moment to lose. ‘Tell Miss Pipingcord if she 
has put on that horrid riband, she must take it off 
again, and charge it in the bill, if she pretends she 


few moments Augusta returned to the parlour, hanging 


ovingly on the arm of a lady in a very handsome tra- 


velling dress, who flew to Mrs. Brantley and kissed 
her familiarly, and then shook hands with her hus 
band, and was introduced by him, to our heroine. 


Miss Frampton was a fashionable looking woman of 


can’t afford to lose it, as I dare say she will—and tell | no particular age. Her figure was good, but her fea- 


her to be sure and send the bonnet home early in the | t 


ures were the contrary, and the expression of her eye 


morning—I am dying to see it.” 


was strikingly bad. She had no relations, but she 


To all this Laura Lovel had sat listening in amaze- | talked incessantly of her friends—for so she called 


ment, and could scarcely conceive the possibility of 
the mind of so young a girl being totally absorbed 


every person .vhom she ever knew by sight, provided 
always that they were presentable people. She had 


in things that concerned nothing but external appear- | some property, on the income of which she lived, ex- 


ance. 


when thoroughly excited in the female bosom, and 
carried to excess, has a direct tendency to cloud the 
understanding, injure the temper, and harden the 


heart. 


Till the return of William, Augusta seemed indeed 
to be on thorns. At last he came, and brought with 
him the bonnet, trimmed with the blue and yellow. 
Augusta snatched it out of the bandbox, and stood 
speechless with passion, and William thus delivered 
his message from the milliner— 

“ Miss Pippincod sends word that she had riband'd 
the bonnet afore I come for it—she says she has used 
up all her laylock green for another lady’s bonnet, as 
chose it this very afiernoon; and she guesses you won't 
stand no chance of*finding no more of it, if you sarch 
Boston through; and she says, she shew you all her 
ribands yesterday, and you chose the yellow blue 


She had yet to learn that a passion for dress, | ercising close economy in every thing but dress.— 


Sometimes she boarded out, and sometimes she billeted 
herself on one or other of these said friends, having no 
scruples of delicacy to deter her from eagerly availing 
herself of the slightest hint that might be construed 
into the semblance of an invitation. In short, she was 
assiduous in trying to get acquainted with every body 
from whomany thing was to be gained, flattering them 
to their faces, though she abused them behind their 
backs. Still, strange to tell, she had succeeded in 
forcing her way into the outworks of what is called 
society. She drest well, professed to know every 
body, and to go every where, was au fait to all the 
gossip of the day, and could always furnish ample 
food for the too prevailing appetite for scandal. There- 
fore, though every one disliked Miss Frampton, still 
every one tolerated her; and though a notorious ca- 
lumniator, she excited so much fear, that it was gener- 
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ally thought safer to keep up some slight intercourse 
with her, than to affront her by throwing her off en- 
tirely. ‘ 

Philadelphia was her usual place of residence; but 
she had met the Brantley family at the Saratoga 
Springs, had managed to accompany them to New- 
York on their way home, had boarded at Bunker's 
during the week they stayed at that house, had assisted 
them in their shopping expeditions, and professed a 
violent regard for Augusta, who professed the same 
for her. Mrs. Brantley’s slight intimation “that she 
should be glad to see her if ever she came to Boston,” 
Miss Frampton had now taken advantage of, on pre- 
text of benefitting by change of air. Conscious of her 
faded looks, but still hoping to pass for a young wo- 
man, she pretended always to be in precarious health, 
though of this there was seldom any proof positive. 

On being introduced to Laura Lovel, as to a young 
lady on a visit to the family, Miss Frampton, who at 
once considered her an interloper, surveyed our he- 
roine from head to fovt, with something like a sneer, 
and exchanged significant glances with Augusta. 

As svon as Miss Frampton had taken her seat, “ My 
dear Mrs. Brantley,” said she, “ how delighted I am to 
see you! And my sweet Augusta too! Why she 
has grown a perfect sylph!” 

After hearing this, Augusta could not keep her seat 
five minutes together, but was gliding and flitting about 
all the remainder of the evening, and hovering round 
Miss Frampton’s chair. 

Miss Frampton continued, “Yes, my dear Mrs. 
Brantley, my health has, as usual, been extremely ge- 
licate. My friends have been seriously alarmed for 
me, and all my physicians have been quite miserable 
on my account. DrsDengue has been seen driving 
through the streets like @ madman, in his haste to get 
tome. Poor man—you must have heard the report of 
his suffering Mrs. Smith’s baby to die with the croup, 
from neglecting to visit it, which, if trne, was certainly 
in very bad taste. However, Dr. Dengue is one of 
my oldest friends, and a most charming man. 

“Rut, ac L wos saying. my health stil) enntinued deli- 
cate, and excitement was unanimously recommended 
by the medical gentlemen—excitement and ice-cream. 


And as soon as this was known in society, it is incre- | 


dible how many parties were made for me, and how 
mauy excursions were planned on my account. I had 
carriages at my door day and night. My friends were 
absolutely dragging me from each other’s arms.  Fi- 
nally they all suggested entire change of air, and total 
change of scene. So | consented to tear myself awhile 
from my beloved Philadelphia, and pay you my pro- 
mised visit in Boston.” 

“We are much obliged to you,” said Mrs. Brantley. 

“ And really,” pursued Miss Frampton, “I had so many 
engagements on my hands, that I had fixed five dif- 
ferent days for starting, and disappointed five different 
escorts. My receiving-room was like a levee every 
morning at visiting hours, with young gentlemen of 
fashion, coming to press their services, as is always the 
case when it is reported in Philadelphia that Miss 
Frampton has a disposition to travel. A whole pro- 
cession of my friends accompanied me to the steam- 
boat, and [ believe I had more than a dozen elegant 
smelling-bottles presented to me—as it is universally 
known how much | always suffer during a journey, 
being deadly sick on the water, and in a constant state 
of nervous agitation while riding.” 

“And who did you come with at last?” asked Mrs. 

Brantley. 

_“Oh! with my friends the Twamberleys, of your 
city,” replied Miss Frampton. “The whole family 
had been at Washington, and as soon as I heard they 
were in Philadelphia on their return home, I sent to 
inquire—that is, or rather, I mean, they sent to in- 


intended visiting Boston—they sent to inquire if I 
would make them happy by joining their party.” 

“Well,” observed Mr. Brantley, “I cannot imagine 
how you got along with all the Twamberleys* Mr. 
Twamberley, besides being a clumsy fat ‘man, up- 
wards of seventy years old, and lame with thegput, 
and nearly quite deaf, and having cataracts coming on 
both eyes, is always obliged to travel with his silly 
young wife, and the eight children of her first hus- 
band, and I should think he had enough to do in 
taking care of himself and them. I wonder you did 
not prefer availing yourself of the politeness of some of 
the single gentlemen you mentioned.” 

“Qh!” replied Miss Frampton, “ any of them would 
have been too happy, as they politely expressed it, to 
have had the pleasure of waiting on me to Boston. 
Indeed, I knew not how to make a selection, being 
unwilling to offend any of them by a preference. And 
then again, it is always in better faste for young ladies 
to travel, and indeed to go every where, under the 
wing of a married woman. I doat upon chaperones ; 
and by coming with this family, | had Mrs. Twam- 
berly to matronize me. I have just parted with them 
all at their own door, where they were set down.” 

Mr. Brantley smiled when he thought of Mrs. Twam- 
berley (who had been married to her first husband at 
fifteen, and was still a blooming girlish looking woman) 
matronizing the faded Miss Frampton, so evidently by 
many years her senior. 

Laura Lovel, though new to the world, had suffi- 
cient good sense and penetration to perceive almést 
immediately, that Miss Frampton was a woman of 
much vanity and pretension, and that she was in the 
habit of talking with great exaggeration ; and in a short 
time she more than suspected that many of 
tions were arrant falsehoods—a fact t 
known to all those numerous persons 
Frampton called her friends. f 

Tea was now brought in, and Miss Frampton teok 
occasion to relate in what manner she had discovered 
that the famous silver urn of that charming family, the 
| Sam Kettlethorps, was, in reality only plated—that 
| her particular favourites, the Joe Sowerbys, showed. 
| such had taste at their great terrapin supper, as to have 
green hock-glasses for the champaigne; and that those 
| delightful people, the Bob Skutterbys, the first time 
| they attempted the new style of heaters at a venison 
dinner, had them filled with spirits of turpentine, in- 
stead of spirits of wine. 

Next morning, Miss Frampton did not appear at the 
breakfast table, but had her first meal carried into her 
room, and Augusta breakfasted with her. Between 
them, Laura Lovel was discussed at full length, and 
their conciusion was, that she had not a single good 
feature—that her, complexion was nothing, her figure © 
nothing, and her dress worse than nothing. 

“T don’t snppose,” said Augusta, “that her father 
hes given her much money to bring to town with her.” 

“To be sure he has not,” replied Miss Frampton, 
“if he is only a poor country clergyman. I think it 
was in very bad taste for him to let her come at all.” 


















quire as soon as they came to town, and heard that I 


“ Well,” said Augusta, “ we must take her a shopping 
this morning, and try to get her fitted out, so as to make 
a decent appearance at Nahant, as we are going thither 
in a few days.” 

“Then I have come just ,in the right time,” said 
Miss Frampton. “ Nahant is the very place I wish to 
visit—my sweet friend Mrs Dick Pewsey has given 
me such an account of it. She says there is consid- 
erable style there. She passed a week at Nahant 
when she came to Boston last summer.” 

“Oh! I remember her,” cried Augusta. 
a mountain of blonde lace.” 

“Yes,” observed Miss Frampton, “and not an inch 
of that blonde has yet been paid for, or ever will be. 
I know it from good authority.” 


“She was 
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They went shopping, and Augusta took them to the 
most fashionable store in Washington street, where 
Laura was surprised and confused at the sight of the 
various beautiful articles shown to them. Even their 
names perplexed her—She knew very well what 
gros de Naples was, (or gro de nap, as it is commonly 
called) but she was at a loss to distinguish gros de 
Berlin, gros de Suisse, gros de Zang, and all the 
other gros. Augusta, however, was au fait to the 
whole, and talked and flitted, and glided, producing, 
as she supposed, great effect among the young sales- 
men at the counters. Miss Frampton examined every 
thing with a scrutinizing eye, undervalued them ali, 
and took frequent occasions to say that they were far 
inferior to similar articles in Philade!phia. 

At length, a very liglt-coloured figured silk, with a 
very new name, was selected for Laura. ‘The price 
appeared to her extremely high,and when she heard the 
number of yards that were considered necessary, she 
faintly asked “if less would not do.” Miss Frampton 
sneered, and Augusta langhed out, saying, “ Don't 
you see that the silk is very narrow, and that it has a 
wrong side and a rightside, ond that the flowers have 
atop and a botiom. Sv as it cannot be turned every 
way, a larger quantity will be required.” 

“ Had I not better choose a plain silk,” said Laura; 
“one that is wider, and that can be turned any way.” 

“Oh! plain silks are so common,” replied Augusta ; 
“though for a change, they are well enough. IL have 

four. But this will be best for Nahant. We always 
* dress to go there, and, of course, we expect all of our 
party to do the same.” 

“But really this silk is so expensive,” whispered 


“Let the dress be cut off,” said Miss Frampton, in a 
perengry tone. “Jam tired of so much hesitation. 
Tis in Very bad taste.” 

The dress was cut off, and Laura on calculating the 
‘amount, found that it would make a sad inroad on her 
little modicum. Being told that she must have also a 
new printed muslin, one was chosen for her with a 
beautiful sky blue for the predominant colour, and 
Laura found that this also was a very costly dress.— 
She was next informed that she could not be pre- 
sentable without a French pelerine of embroidered 
muslin. Pelerines in great variety were then pro- 
duced, and Laura found, to her dismay, that the prices 
were from ten io twenty-five dollars. She declined 
taking one, and Miss Frampton and Augusta exchanged 
looks which said, as plainly as looks could speak, “I 
suppose she has nut money enough.” 

Laura coloured—lesitate¢d—at last false pride got 
the better of her scruples. ‘The salesman commended 
the beauty of the pelerines ; particularly of one tied 
up of the front, and ornamented on the shoulders with 
bows of blue ribbon—and our heroine yielded, and 
took it at fifteen dollars; those at ten dollars, being 
voted by Miss Frampton “ absolutely mean.” 

After this, Laura was induced to supply herself with 
silk stockings and whiie kid gloves, “ of a new style,” 
and was also persuaded to give five dollars for a small 
scarf, also of a new style. And when all these pur- 
chases were made, she found that three quarters of a 
dollar were all that remained in her purse: Augusta 
also bought several new articles; but Miss Frampton 
got nothing. However, she insisted afierwards on 
going into every fancy store in Washington strect—not 
to buy, but “to see what they had,” and gave much 
trouble in causing the salesmen necdlessly to display 
their goods to her, and some oflence by making invi- 
dious comparisons between their merchandize and 
that of Philadelphia. 

By the time all this shopping was over, the clock of 
the Old South had struck two, and it was found expe- 
dient to postpone till next day, the intended visit to 





the milliner and mantua-maker, Miss Frampton and 


—~— 


Augusta, declaring that of afternoons they were never 
fit for any thing but to throw themselves on the bed 
and go to sleep. Laura Lovel, fatigued both in 

and mind, and feeling much dissatisfied with herself, 
was glad of a respite from the pursuit of finery, 

it was only till next morning ; and she was almost “at 
her wit’s end” to know in what way she was to 

for having her dress made—much less for the fashiona- 
ble new bonnet which her companions insisted on her 
getting—Augusta giving more than hints, that if she 
went with the family to Nahant, they should expect 
her “to look like other people ;’ and Miss Frampton 
signifying in loud whispers, that “those who were 
unable to make an appearance, had always better stay 
at home.” 

In the evening, there were some visitors, none of 
whom were very entertaining or agreeable, though all 
the ladies were excessively drest. Laura was re- 
minded of the homely proverb, “ Birds of a feather 
flock together.” The chief entertainment was listening 
to Augusta's music, who considered herself to play and 
sing with wonderful execution. But to the unprac- 
tised ears and eyes of our heroine, it seemed nothing 
more than an alternate succession of high shricks and 
low murmurs, accompanied by various contortions of 
the face, sundry bowings and wavings of the body, 
great elevation of the shoulders and squaring of the 
elbows, and incessant quivering of the fingers, and 
throwing back of the hand. Miss Frampton talked 
all the while in a low voice to a lady that sat next to 
her, and turned round at intervals to assure Augusta 
that her singing was divine, and that she reminded 
her of Madame Fearon. 

Augusta had just finished a very great song, and 
Was turning over her music-books in search of another, 
when a slight ring was heard at street door, and 
as William opened it, a weak hesitating voice inquired 
for Miss Laura Lovel, adding, “1 hope to be excused. 
I know I ought not to make so free; but I heard this 
afternoon that Miss Laura, eldest daughter of the 
Reverend Edward Lovel, of Rosebrook, Massachusetts, 
is now in this house, and I have walked five miles 
into town, for the purpose of seeing the young lady.. 
However, I ought not to consider the walk as any 
thing, and it was improper in me to speak of it at all. 
The young lady is an old friend of mine, if I may be 
so bold as to say so.” 

“ There's company in the parivur,” said William, in 
a tone not over respectful—*very particular com- 
pany.” 

“I won't meddle with any of the company,” pro- 
ceeded the voice. “I am very careiul never to make 
myself disagreeable. But I just wish, (if I am not 
taking too great a liberty,) to see Miss Laura Lovel.” 

“Shall I cail her out,” said William. 

“[ would not for the world, give her the trouble,” 
replied the stranger. “It is certainly my place to go 
to the young lady, and not hers to come tome. I 
always try to be polite. I hope you don’t find me up- 
pleasant.” 

« Miss Lovel,” said Miss Frampton, sneeringly, “ this 
must certainly be your beau.” 

The parlour-door being open, the whole of the pre- 
ceding dialogue had been heard by the company, and 
Miss Frampton from the place in which she sat, had a 
view of the stranger, as he stood in the entry. 

William, then, with an unsuppressed grin, ushered 
into the room a litidle thin weak-looking man, who 
had a whitish face, and dead light hair, cut strait 
across his forehead. His dress was scrupulously neat, 
but very unfashionable. Ile wore a full suit of yel- 
lowish brown cloth, with all the gloss on. His legs 
were covered with smooth cotton stockings, and he had 
little silver knee-buckles. His shirt-collar and his 
cravat were stiff and blue, the latter being tied in 
front with very long ends, and in his hand he held a 
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blue bandana handkerchief, carefully folded up. His 
whole deportment was stiff and awkward. ~ 

On entering the room, he bowed very low with a 

iar jerk of the head, and his whole appearance 
and manner denoted the very acme of humility. The 
company regarded him with amazement, and Miss 
Frampton began to whisper, keeping her eye fixed on 
him all the time. Laura started from her chair, has- 
tened to him, and holding out her hand, addressed 
him by the name of Pyam Dodge. He took the prof- 
fered hand, afier a moment of hesitation, and said, “I 
hope I am properly sensible of your kindness, Miss 
Laura Lovel, in allowing me to take your hand, now 
that you are grown. Many a time have I led you to 
my school, when I boarded at your respected father’s, 
who I trust is well. But now, 1 would not, on any 
accoant, be too familiar.” 

(Laura pointed to a chair.) 

« But which is the mistress of the house? I know 
perfectly well that it is proper for me to pay my re- 
spects to her before I take the liberty of sitting down 
under her roof. If I may presume to say that I un- 
derstand any thing thoroughly, it is certainly good 
manners. In my school, manners were always per- 
fectly well taught—my own manners, I learnt chiefly 
from my revered uncle, Deacon Ironskirt, formerly of 
Wicketiquock, but now of Popsquish.” 

Laura then introduced Pyam Dodge to the lady of 
the house, who received him civilly, and then to Mr. 
Brantley, who perceiving that the poor school-master 
was what is called a character, found his curiosity ex- 
cited to know what he would do next. 

This ceremony over, Pyam Dodge bowed round to 
each of the company separately. Laura saw at once 
that he was an object of ridicule ; and his entire want 
of tact, and his pitiable simplicity had never before 
struck her so forcibly. She was glad when, at last, he 
took a seat beside her, and in a low voice she endea- 
youred to engage him in a conversation that should pre- 
vent him from talking to any one else. She found 
that he was master of a district school about five miles 
from Boston, and that he was perfectly contented—for 
more than that he never had aspired to be. 

But vain were the efforts of our heroine to keep 
Pyam Dodge to herself, and to prevent him from mani- 
festing his peculiarities to the rest of the company. 
Perceiving that Augusta had turned round on her 
music-stool to listen, and to look at him, the school- 
master rose on his feet, and bowing first to the young 
lady, and then to her mother, he said, “ Madam, I am 
afraid that I have disturbed the child in striking on her 
pyano-forty. I would on no account cause any inter- 
ruption—for that might be making myself disagreeable. 
On the contrary, it would give me satisfaction for the 
child to continue her exercise, and I shall esteem it a 
privilege to hear how she plays her music. I have 
taught singing myself.” 

Augusta then, by desire of her mother, commenced 
a new bravura, which ran somehow thus :— 

Oh! drop a tear, a tender tear—oh! drop a tear, a 
tender, tender tear. Oh! drop, oh! drop, oh! dro-0-op 
a te-en-der te-e-ear—a tender tear—a tear for me—a 
tear for me ; a tender tear for me. 

When I, when I, when J-I-I am wand’ring, wand’- 
ring, wand’ring, wand’ring far, far from thee—fa-a-ar, 
far, far, far from thee—from thee. 

For sadness in—for sadness in, my heart, ‘my, heart 
shall reign—shall re-e-e-ign—my hee-e-art—for sa-a- 
adness in my heart shall reign—shall reign. 

Until—until—unti-i-il we fondly, fondly meet again, 
we fondly meet, we fo-o-ondly me-e-et—until we 
fondly, fondly, fundly meet—meet, meet, meet again— 
we meet again. 

This song (in which the silliness of the words was 
increased ten-fold by the incessant repetition of them,) 


slow, finished in thunder, Augusta striking the con- 
cluding notes with an energy that made the piano 
tremble. 


When the bravura was over, Pyam Dodge, who 


had stood listening in amazement, looked at Mrs. 
Brantley, and said, “ Madam, your child must doubt- 
less sing that song very well when she gets the right 
tune.” 


“ The right tune,” interrupted Augusta, indignantly. 

“The right tune!” echoed Mrs. Brantley and Miss 

Frampton. 

“Yes,” said Pyam Dodge, solemnly—“and the right 

words also. For what I have just heard, is of course, 

neither the regular tune nor the proper words, as they 

seem to go every how—therefvre 1 conclude that all 

this wandering and confusion, was caused by the 

presence of strangers: myself in all probability being 

the greatest stranger, if 1 may be so bold as to say s0- 
This is doubtless the reason why she mixed up the 
words at random, and repeated the same so often, and 
why her actions at the pyano-forty are so strange. I 

trust that at other times she plays and sings so as to 
give the proper sense.” 

Augusta violently shut down the lid of the piano, 
and gave her father a look that implied, “Won't you 
turn him out of the honse.” But Mr. Brantley was 
much diverted, and laughed audibly. 

Pyam Dodge surveyed hii self from head to foot, 
ascertained that his knee-buckles were fast, and his 
cravat not untied, and finding all his clothes in com- 
plete order, he said, looking round to the company, “I 
hope there is nothing ridiculous about me—it is my 
endeavour to appear as well as possible ; but the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” ' 

“Upon my word,” said Miss Frampton, leaning 
acrose the centre-table to Mrs. Brantley, “ your protegee 
seems to have a strange taste in her i 
However, that is always the case with people whe 
have never been in society, as my friend Mrs. Tom 
Spradlington justly remarks.” 

A waiter with refreshments was now brought im, 
and handed round to the company. When it came @ 
Pyam Dodge, he rose on his feet and thanked the mam 
for handing it to him—then taking the smallest pos 
sible quantity of each of the different articles, he put 
all on the same plate, and unfolding his blue bandana, 
he spread it carefully and smoothly over his knees, and 
commenced eating with the smallest possible mouth- 
fuls, praising every thing as he tasted it, Thewine 
being offered to him, he respectfully declined,’ 
fying that he belonged to the Temperance ro 
But he afterwards took a glass of lemonadé, on 
assured that it was not punch, and again rising on 
fect, he drank the health of cach of the company sepa- 
rately, and not knowing their names, he designated 
them as, the lady in the blue gown, the lady in the 
white gown, the gentleman in the black coat, &e. 

This ceremony over, Pyam Dodge took out an old- 
fashioned silver watch, of a shape almost globular, and 
looking at the hour, he made many apologies for going 
away so soon, having five miles to walk, and requested 
that his departure might not break up the company. 
He then bowed all round again—told Laura he would 
thank her for her hand, which on her giving him, he 
shook high and awkwardly, walked backwards to the 
door and ran against it, trusted he had made himself 
agreeable, and at last departed. 

The front-door had scarcely closed after him, when 
a general laugh took place, which even Laura could 
scarcely refrain from joining in. 

“Upon my word, Miss Lovel,” said Augusta, “ this 
friend of yours, is the most peculiar person I ever be- 
held.” 

“I never saw a man in worse taste,” remarked Miss 





after various alternations of high and low, fast and 





Frampton. 
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In @ moment another ring was heard at the door, | cordingly carried to Miss Pipingcord’s. Here 
and on its being opened, Pyam Dodge again made his | found that all the handsomest articles of this descrip- 
appearance in the parlour, to beg pardon of the lady of | tion, were already engaged, but they made her be- 
the house, for not having returned thanks for his en-| speak one of a very expensive silk, trimmed with 
tertainment, and also to the young lady for her music, | flowers and gauze ribbon, and when she objected to 
which, he said, “ was, doultless, well meant.” He then | the front, as exposing her whole face to the summer. 
repeated his bows and withdrew. sun, she was told that of course she must have a blonde 
“ What an intolerable tool!” exclaimed Augusta. —_| gauze veil. “We will stop at Whitaker's,” said Au- 
“Indeed,” replied Laura Lovel, “he is, after all, not | gusta, “and see his assortment, and you can make the 
deficient in understanding, though his total want of | purchase at once.” Laura knew that she could not, 
tact, and his entire ignorance of the customs of the | and steadily persisted-in her refusal, saying that she, 
world, give an absurdity to his manner, which I con- | must depend on her parasol for screening her face. 
fess it is difficult to witiess without a smile. I have] Several other superfluities were pressed upon our 
heard my father say that Py:ia Dodge is one of the | poor heroine, as they proceeded along Washington- 
best classical scholars he ever knew, and he is cer- | street, Augusta really thinking it indispensable to be 
tainly a man of good feelings, and of irreproachable | fashionably and expensively drest, and Miss Frampton 
character.” | feeling a malignant pleasure in observing how much 
“TI never knew a bore that was not,” remarked Miss | these importuniiies confused and distressed her. 
Frampton. | Laura sat down to dinner with an aching head, and 
There was again a ring at the door, and again Pyam | no appetite, and afterwards retired to her room, and 
Dodge was ushered in. Ilis business now, was to in- | endeavored to allay her uneasiness with a book. 
form Miss Laura Lovel, that if she did not see Lim “So,” said Miss Frampton to Mrs. Brantley, “ this 
every day during her resi!cnce in Boston,she must not | is the girl that dear Augusta tells me you think of in- 
impute the unfrequency of his visits to any uerespcet | Viiing to pass the winter with you.” 
on his part, but rather to his close confinement to the | “Why, is she not very pretty,” replied Mrs. 
duties of his schoo!—besides which, his leisure time | Brantiey. 
was much occupied in studying Arabic ; but he hoped “ Not in my eye,” answered Miss Frampton, “ Wait 
to make his arrangements so as to be able to come to | but two years, till my sweet Augusta is old enough, 
town, and spend at least three evenings with her | and tall enough to come out, and you will have no oc- 
every week. | casion to invite beauties, for the purpose of drawing 
At this intimation, there were such evident tokens of | company to your house—for, of course, I cannot but 
disapproval, on the part of the Brantley family and Miss | understand the motive; and pray how can the father 
Frampton, and of embarrassment on that of Laura, | of this girl, enable her to make a proper appearance ? 
that poor Pyam Dodge, obtuse as he was to the things | When she has got through the two new dresses that 
of this world, saw that the announcement of his visits | we had so much difficulty in persuading her to ven- 
was not perfectly well received. He looked amazed | ture upon, is she to return to her black marcelline ?— 
at this discovery, but bowed lower than ever, hoped | You certainly do not intend to wrong your own child 
he was ndt disgusting, and again retreated. by going to the expense of dressing out this parson’s 
Once more was heard at the door the faint ring that | daughter yourself. And after all, these green young 
announced the school-master. “ Assuredly,” observed girls do not draw company half so well as ladies afew 
a gentleman present, “ this must be the original Return | years ulder—decided women of ton, who are familiar 
Strong.” | with the whole routine of society. and have the veri- 
This time, however, poor Pyam Dodze cid not ven- | table air distingtie. One of that description would do 
ture into the parlorr, but was heard meck!y to in- | more for your soirées, next winter, than twenty of these 
quire of the servant, if he had not dropped his hand- | village beauties.” 
kerchief in the hail. The handkerchiet was picked Next day our heroine’s new bonnet came home, ac- 
up, and he finally deparie!, humbly hoping “ that the | companied by a bill of twelve dollars. She had sup- 
gentleman aticndins ‘door, had not found him trou- | posed that the price would not exceed seven or eight. 
blesome.” The moment that he was gone, the gen- | She had not the moncy, and her embarrassment was 
tleman that attended the door, was heard audibly to | increased by Miss Frampton’s examining the bill, and 
put up the dead-latch. reminding her that there was a receipt to it. Laura’s 
Next day, Augusta Br ntley gave a standing order | confusion was so palpable, that Mrs. Brantley felt some 
to the servants, that wiienever Miss Lovel’s school- | compassion for her, and said to the milliner’s girl, 
master came, he was to be told that the whole femily | “The young lady will call at Miss Pipingeord’s, and 
Were out of town. | pay for her hat.” And the girl departed, first asking 
In the morning, Laura was conveyed by Augusta | to have the bill returned to her, as it was receipted. 
and Miss Frampton, to the mantua-maker’s, and Miss! When our heroine and her companions were out 
Boxpleat demurred a long time about undertaking the | next morning, they passed by the milliner’s, and Laura 
two dresses, and longer still about finishing thera that | instinctively turned away her head. “You can now 
week, in consequence of the vast quantity of work she | call at Miss Pipingcord’s and pay her bill,” said Miss 
had now on hand. Finally she consented, assuring | Frampton. “Ii is here that she lives—don’t you see 
Laura Lovel that she only did so to oblige Miss | her name on the door?” 
Brantley. | “J have not the mc ney ahout me,” said Laura, ina 
Laura then asked what would be her charge fur | fauliering voice—*I have left my purse at home.”— 
making the dresses. Miss Boxpleat reddened, and , This was her first attempt at a subterfuge, and con- 
vouchsafed no reply, Miss Frampion laughed out, and scieneg-strugk, she could not say another word during 
Augusta twitched Laura's sleeve, who wondered what | the walk: 
faux pas she had committed, till she learnt ina whis-| On thé last day of the week, her dresses were sent 
per that it was an affzont to the dress-maker to attempt | home," with a bill of ten dollars and a half for making 
a bargain with her before-hand, and our heroine, much | the two, including what are called the trimmings, all 
disconcerted, passively allowed herself to be fitted for | of which were charged at about four times their real 
the drésses. cost. Laura was more confounded than ever. Nei- 
Laura had a very pretty bonnet of the finest and | ther Mrs. Brantley nor Augusta happened to be pre- 
whitest split straw, modestly trimmed with broad white | sent, but Miss Frampton was, and understood it all.— 
satin ribbon ; but her companions told her that there | «Cant't you tell the girl you will call and settle Miss 
was No existing without a dress-hat, and she was ac-! Boxpleat’s bill,” said she. “Don't look so confused,” 
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sdding in a tomewhat lower voice. “She will sus- 
pect you have no money to pay with—really your be- 
baviour is in very bad taste.” 

Laura’s lip quivered, and her cheek grew pale.— 














Miss Frampton could help laughing, to see her 
so new to the world, last deigned to relieve her 
by telling Miss girl that Miss Lovel would 
call and settle the 





The girl was scarcely out of the room, when poor 
Laura, unable to restrain herself another moment, hid 
her face against one of the cushions of the ottoman, 
and burst into tears. The flinty heart of Miss Framp- 
ton underwent a momentary softening. She looked 
awhile in silence at Laura, and then said to her, “ Why, 

seem to take this very much to heart.” 

“No wonder,” replied Laura, sobbing—* I have ex- 
pended all my money ; all that my father gave me at my 
departure from home. At least I have only the merest 
trifle left; and how am I to pay either the milliner’s 
bill or the mMantuamaker’s ?” 

Miss Frampton deliberated for a few moments, 
walked to the window, and stood there awhile—then 
approached the still weeping Laura, and said to her, 
“What would you say, if a friend was to come for- 
ward to relieve you from this embarrassment ?” 

“I have no friend,” replied Laura in a half-choked 
voice—" at least none here. Oh! how I wish that I had 
never left home !” 

Miss Frampton paused again, and finally offered 
Laura the loan of twenty-five dollars, till she could get 
money from her father. “I know not,” said Laura, 
how I can ask my father so soon for any more money. 
Iam convinced that he gave me all he could possibly 
spare. I have done very wrong in allowing myself to 
incur expenses which I am unable to meet. I can 
never forgive myself. Oh! how miserable I am!”— 
And she again covered her face and cried bitterly. 

Miss Frampton hesitated—but she had heard Mr. 
Brantley speak of Mr. Lovel as a man of the strictest 
integrity, and she was certain that he would strain 
every nerve, and redouble the economy of his family 
expenditure, rather than to allow his daughter to re- 
main long under pecuniary obligations to a stranger. 
She felt that she ran no risk in taking from her 
pocket-book notes to the amount of twenty-five dol- 
lars, and putting them into the hands of Laura, who 
had thought at one time of applying to Mr. Brantley 
for the loan of a sufficient sum to help her out of her 
present difficulties, but was deterred by a feeling of 
invincible repugnance to taxing any farther the kind- 
ness of her host, conceiving herself already under suf- 
ficient obligations to him as his gnest, and a partaker 
of his hospitality. However, had she known more of 
the world and had a greater insight into the varieties 
of the human character, she would have infinitely pre- 
ferred throwing herself on the generosity of Mr. Brant- 
ley, to becoming the debtor of Miss Frampton. As it 
was, she gratefully accepted the proffered kindness of 
that lady, feeling it a respite. Drying her tears, she 
immediately equipped herself for walking, hastened 
both to the milliner and the mantua-maker, and paying 
their bills, she returned home with a lightened heart. 

Laura Lovel had already begun to find her visit to 
the Brantley family less agreeable than she had anti- 
cipated. They had nothing in common with herself; 
their €onversation was neither edifying nor entertain- 
ing. They had few books, except the Annuals; and 
though she passed the Circulating Libraries with long- 
ing eves, she did not consider that she was sufficiently 
in funds to avail herself of their contents. No opporta- 
nities were afforded her of seeing any of the lions of 

the city, and of those that casually fell in her way, she 
found her companions generally more ignorant than 
herself. They did not conccive that a stranger could 
be amused or interested with things that having always 
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been — their oven reach, had failed to awaken | found by a letter received the day before, that he had 


in them the slightest curiosity. Mr. Brantley wes in- 
finitely the best of the family; but he was immersed 
in business all day, and in the newspapers all the 
evening. Mrs. Brantley was nothing, and Augusta's 
petulance and beartlessness, and Miss Frampton’s im- 
pertinence, (which somewhat increased after she lent 
the money to Laura,) were equally annoying: The 
visitors of the family were nearly of the same stamp 
as themselves. 

Laura, however, had looked forward with much an- 
ticipated pleasure to the long-talked of visit to the sea- 
shore, and in the mean time her chief enjoyment was 
derived from the afternoon rides that were occasionally 
taken in Mr. Brantley’s carriage, and which gave our 
heroine an opportunity of seeing something of the 
beautiful environs of Boston. 

Miss Frampton’s fits of kindness were always very 
transient, and Laura’s deep mortification at having 
been necessitated to accept a favour from such a wo- 
man, was rendered still more poignant by unavoidably 
overhearing (as she was dressing at her toilet-table that 
stood between two open windows,) the following dia- 
logue ; the speakers being two of Mrs. Brantley’s ser- 
vant girls that were ironing in the kitchen porch, and 
who in talking to each other of the young ladies, always 
dropped the title of Miss :— 

“Matilda,” said one of them, “don't you hear 
Laura’s bell? Didn't she tell you arter dinner, that 
she would ring for you artera while, to come up stairs 
and hook the back of her dress.” 

“Yes,” replied Matilde—“I hear it as plain as 
you do, Eliza; but I guess I shan’t go till it suits 
me. I’m quite beat out with running up stairs from 
morning to night to wait on that there Philadel- 
phy woman, as she takes such high airs. Who 
but she indeed! Any how, I’m not a going to hurry. 
I shall just act as if I did not hear no bell at all—for 
as to this here Laura, I guess she an’t much. Au- 
gusta told me this morning, when she got me to fix her 
hair, that Miss Frampton told her that Laura axed and 
begged her amost on her bare knees, to lend her some 
money to pay for her frocks and bunnet.” 

“ Why, how could she act so!” exclaimed Eliza. 

“ Because,” resumed Matilda, “her people sent her 
here without a copper in her pocket. So I guess 
they’re a pretty shabby set, after all.” 

“ | was judging as much,” said Eliza, “ by her not 
taking no airs, and always acting so polite to every 
body.” 

«Well now,” observed Matilda, “ Mr. Scourbrass, 
the gentleman as lives with old Madam Montgomery, 
at the big house, in Bowdin Square, and helps to do 
her work, always stands out that very great people of 
the rale sort, act much better, and an’t so apt to take 
airs as them what are upstarts.” . 

“Doctors differ,” sagely remarked Eliza. “ How- 
ever, as you say, I don’t believe this here Laura is 
much; and I’m thinking how she'll get along at Na- 
hant. Miss Lathersoap, the lady as washes her clothes, 
told me, among other things, that Laura’s pocket- 
handkerchers are all quite plain—not a worked or a 
laced one among them. Now our Augusta would 
scorn to carry a plain handkercher, and so ould her 
mother.” 

“ [I’ve taken notice of Laura’s handkerchers myself,” 
said Matilda, “ and [ don’t see why we young ladies as 
lives out, and does people’s work to oblige them, 
should be expected to run at the beck and call of any 
strangers they may chuse to take into tlc house; let 
alone when they’re not no great things.” 

Laura retreated from the open windows, that she 
might hear no more of a conversation so painful to her. - 
She would at once have written to her father, told him 
all, and begged him, if he possibly could, to send her 
money enough to repay Miss Frampton, but she had 
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gone on some business to the interior of Maine, and 
would not be home in less than a fortnight. 

Next day was the one finally appointed for their 
removal to Nahant, and our heroine felt her spirits re- 
vive at the idea of beholding for the first time in her 
life, “ the sea, the sea, the open sea.” ‘They went in 
Mr. Brantley’s carriage, and Laura understood that she 
might ride in her black silk dress, and her straw 
bonnet. 

They crossed at the Winnisimmet Ferry, rode 
through Chelsea, and soon arrived at the flourishing 
town of Lynn, where every man was making shoes, 
and every woman binding them. The last sun-beanis 
were glowing in the west, when they came to the 
beautiful Long Beach that connecis the rocks of Lynn 
with those of Nahant, the sand being so firm and 
smooth, that ihe shaduw of every object is reflected in 
it downwards. The tide was so high that they drove 
along the verge of the surf, the horses’ fect splashing 
through the water, and trampling on the shells and 
sea-weed left by the retiring waves. Cattle, as they 
weat home, were covling themselves by wading breast- 
high in the breakers; and the little sand-birds wer« 
sporting on the crests of the billows, sometimes flying 


low and dipping into the water the white edges ot 
their wings, and sometimes seeming with their slender 


ic 
surface of the fuam. Beyond the 
breakers roiled the unbounded o¢ 


feet to walk on the 


everlasi ean, the 





haze of evening coming fast upon it, and the full moon 
rising broad and red through the misty veil! of the east- 


ern horizon 








Laura Lovel felt as if she could have viewed th 
scene for ever, and, at timesshe could noi refrain from 
audibly expros- rdelight. The other ladies w 
deeply engaged in listening to Miss Frampton’s ae- 


count of a ball and supper given by her intimate friciud, 


that lovely woman, Mrs. Ben Derrydown, the evening 
before Mr. Ben Derrydown’s last failure, and which 





}scene that presented itself 


ball and supper excecded in splendour any thing she had | 


ever witnessed, except the wedding-party of her sweet 
love Mrs. Nick Rearsby, whose furniture was seized by 


the sheritf a few months after; and the birth-nicht con- | 
cert at the coming out of her darling little pet, Kate | 


Bolderhurst, who ran away next morning with her 
music-master. 

Our party now arrived at the Nahant Hote!, which 
was full of visitors, with some of whom the Brantleys 
were acquainted. After tea, when the company ad- 
journed to the lower drawing-rooms, the extraordinary 
beanty of Laura Lovel drew the majority of the gen- 
tlemen to that side of the apartmeni on which the 
Brantley family were seated. Many introductions took 
place, and Mrs. Brantley felt in paradise at seeing that 
her party had atiracted the greatest number of beaux. 
Miss Frampton generally inade 


a point of answering | 


every thing that was addressed to Laura, and Augusta } 


lided and flitied, and chattered much impertinent non- | 
’ 


} 


sense to the gentlemen on the outskirts of the group, | 


that were waiting for an opportunity of saying sume- 
thing 10 Miss Lovel. 

Our heroine was much confused at finding herself 
an object of such general attention. and was also over- 
whelmad by the oflicious volubility of Miss Frampton, 
though none of it was addressed to her. Mrs. Maii- 
land, a lady as unlike Mrs. Braniley as possible. was 
seated on the other side of Laura Lovel, and was at 
once prepossessed in her favour, not only from the 
beauty of her features, bui from the intelligence of her 
countenance. Desirous of being better acquainted, and 
seeing that Laura’s present position was any thing but 
pleasant to her, Mrs. Maitland proposed that they 
should take a turn in the veranda that runs round the 
second story of the hotel. To this suggestion Laura 
gladly assented—for she felt at once that Mrs. Mait- 
land was just the sort of woman she would like to 
know. There was a refinement and dignity in her 





a 


appearance and manner that showed her to be “ every 
inch a lady;” but that dignity was tempered with 9 
frankness aad courtesy that put every one round her 
immediately at their ease. ‘Though now in the ay. 
tumn of life, her figure was still good—her features 
still handsome, but they derivetthcir chief charm from 
the senstble and benevolent expression of her fine open 
countenance. Her attire was admirably suited to her 
face and person; but she was not over-drest, and she 
was evidently one of those fortunate women who with. 
out bestowing much time and attention upon it, age 
au fait to all that constitutes a correct and tasteful cogs. 
tume. . 

Mrs. Maitland took Laura’s arm within hers, and 
telling Mrs. Brantley that she was going to carry off 
Miss Lovel for half an hour, she made a sign toa fine. 
looking young man on the other side of the room, and 
introduced him as ler son, Mr. Aubrey Maitland. He 
conducted the two ladies up stairs to the veranda, and 
in a few minutes our heroine felt as if she had been 
acquainted wiih the Maiilands for years. No longer 
kept down and oppressed by the night-mare influence ’ 
of fools, her spirit exjandcd, and breathed once more 
She expressed without hesitation, her delight at the 
her—for she felt 





cio0re 
that she was understood. 

The moon heaven,” threw a solemn 
light on the trembling expanse of the ocean, and glit- 
tered on the spray that foamed and murmured for ever 
round the rocks that cnvironed the little peninsula, 
their deep roecsses mbering in shade, while their 


now “hich in 


’ 
Sit 














crags and peints came out in silver brightness— 
Around lay the numerous islands that are scattered 
over VLoston harbour, and far apart giowed the fires 
of two light-houses, | immense stars beaming on 
the verge of the on; one of them, a revoiving 
light, alternately s ¢ out, and disappearing. Asa 





contrast to the sull repose thai reigned around, was the 
billiard-room, (resembling a little Grecian tc mple,) on 
a promontory that overlooked the sea—the lamps that 
shone through its windows, mingling with the moon 
beams, and the rolling sound of the billiard-balls 
uniting with the murmur of the eternal waters. 

Mrs. Maitland listened with corresponding interest 
to the animated and original comments of her new 
friend, whose young and enthusiastic imagination had 
never been more vividly excited ; and she drew her 
out, till Laura suddenly stopped, blushing with the 
fear that she had been saying too much. Before they 
returned to the drawing-rgom, Aubrey was decidedly 
and deeply in love. 

When Laura retired to her apartment, she left the 
window open. that she might from her pillow look out 
upon the moonliglt-sea, and be fanned by the cool 
night breeze that gently rippled its waters; and when 
she was at last lulled to repose by the monotonous 
dashing of the surf against the rocks beneath her case- 
ment, sie had a dream of the peninsula of Nahant— 
not as it now is, covered with new and tasteful build- 
ings, and a favourite resort of the fashion and opu- 
lence of Boston, but as it must have looked two cen- 
turies ago, when the seals made iheir homes among if 
caverned rocks, and when the only human habitations 
were the rude huts of the Indian fishers, and the only 
boats, their eanoes of bark and skins. 

When she awoke from herdream she saw the mom- 
ing-star sparkling high in the east, and casting on the 
dark surface of the sca a line of light which seemed 
to mimic that of the moon, long since gone down be- 
yond the opposite horizon. Laura rose at the earliest 
glimpse of dawn to watch the approaches of the com- 
ing day. A hazy vapour had spread itself over the 
water, and through its gauzy veil she first beheld the 
red rim of the rising sun seeming to emerge from il 
ocean bed. As the sun ascended, the mist slowly 
rolled away, and “the light of merning smiled upo® 
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the wave,” and tinted the white sails of a little fleet 
of outward-bound fishing-boats. 

At the breakfast table the majority of the company 
consisted of ladies only: most of the gentlemen (in- 
cluding Aubrey Maitland,) having gone in the early 
steamboat to attend to their business in the city. After 
breakfast, Laura proposed a walk, and Augusta and 
Miss Frampton, not knowing what else to do with 
themselves, consented to accompany her. A certain 
Miss Blunsdon, (who being an heiress, and of a patri- 
cian family, conceived herself privileged to do as she 
pleased, and therefore made it her pleasure to be a 
hoyden and a -slattern,) volunteered to pioneer them, 
boasting of her intimate knowledge of every nook ‘and 
corner of the neighbourhood. Our heroine, by parti- 
cular desire of Augusia and Miss Frampton, had array- 
ed herself that morning in her new French muslin, 
with what they called its proper accompaniments. 

Miss Blunsdon conducted the party to that singular 
cleft in the rocks, known by the name of the Swal- 
low’s Cave, in consequence of its having boen formerly 
the resort of those birds, whose nests covered its walls. 
Miss Frampton stopped as soon as they came in sight 


of it, declaring that it was in bad taste for ladics to | 


scramble aboutsuch rugged places, and Augusta agree- 
ing that a fancy for wet slippery rocks was certainly 
very pecul.ar. So the two iriends sat down on the 
most level spot they could find, while Miss Blunsdon 
insisted on Laura’s following her io the utmost extent 
of the cave, aud our heroine's desire to explore this 
wild and picturesque recess, made her forgetful of the 
probable consequences to her dress. 

Miss Blunsdon and Laura desecnded into the cleft, 
which as they proceeded, became so narrow as almost 
its lofty and irregular walis 
seeming to lose themselves in the blue sky. The pas- 
sage at the bottom was in some places scarcely wide 
enough to allow them to squeeze through it. The tide 





tu close above their heeds; 


was low, yct still the siepping stones, loovely imbedded | 


in the sand and sea-weed, were nearly covered with 
water. But Laura followed her guide to the utmost 
extent of the passage, till they looked out again upon 
the sea. 

When they rejoined their companions—*“ Oh! look 
at your new French muslin,’ exclaimed Augusta to 
Laura. 
and the salt water has already taken the colour out of 
it—and your pelerine is split down the back—and 
your shoes are half off your feet, and your stockings 
are all over wet sand. How very peculiar you look!” 

Laura was now extremely sorry to find her dress so 
much injured, and Miss Frampton comforted her by 
the assurance that it would never again be fit to be 
seen. ‘They returned to the hotel, where they found 
Mrs. Maitland reading on one of the sofas in the upper 
hall. Laura was hastily running up stairs, but Au- 
gusta called out—* Mrs. Maitland do look at Mis: 
Lovel—did you ever sec such a figure? She has de- 
molished her new dress, scrainbling through the Swal- 
low’s Cave with Miss Blunsdon.” And she ran into 
the Ladies’ drawing-room to repeat the story at ful! 
length, while Laura retired to her room to try some 
means of remedying her disasters, and to regret that 
she had not been permitted to bring with her to 
Nahant some of her gingham morning dresses. The 
French muslin, however, was incurable; its blue, 
though very beautiful, being of that peculiar cast, 
which always fades into a dull white when wet with 
water. 

Miss Frampton remained a while in the hall: and 
taking her seat beside Mrs. Maitland, said to her in a 
low confidential voice—* Have you not observed, 
Mrs. Maitland, that when people, who are nobody, 
attempt dress, they always overdo it. Only think ofa 


country clergyman’s daughter coming to breakfast in 
se expensive a French muslin, and then goimg out in 
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it to clamber a rocks, and paddle among the 
wet sea-weed. you will see what a show she 
will make at di adress the cost of which would 
keep her whole in comfortable calico gowns 


for two years. I was with her when she did her 
shopping, and though, as a friend, I could not forbear 
entreating her to get things that were suitable to her 
circumstances and to her station im life, she turned a 
deaf ear to every thing | said, (which was certainly in 
very bad taste.) and she would buy nothing but the 
most expensive and useless frippery. I suppose she 
expects to cateh the beaux by it. But when they find 
out who she is, I raiher think they will only nibble at 
the bait—Heavens! what a wife she w'll make! And 
then such a want of self-respect, and even of common 
integrity. Of course you will not mention imfor £ 
would on no consideration that it should go any farther 
—hbut between ourselves, 1 was actually obliged to 
lend her money to pay her bills.” 

Mrs. Maitland, thoroughly disgusted with her coni- 





“It is draggled half way up to your knees, | 


panion, and disbelieving the whole of her gratuitous 
communication, rose from ike sofa and departed with- 
out vouchsafing a reply. 

At dinner, Laura Lovel apnearcd in her new silk, 
j and really looked beautifully. Miss Frampton observ- 
ing that our heroine attracted the attention of several 
| gentlemen who had just arrived from the city, took an 
| opportunity while she was receiving a plate of chow- 

der frum onc of the waiters, to spill part of it on Laura’s 
cress. 
“TI beg your pardon, Miss Love,” said she, “when 

I took the soup i did not porecive that you an@ your 
new rik were beside me.” 
| Laura began to wipe her dress with her poeket- 
| handkerchief: “Now don’t look so disconcerted,” 
| pursued Miss Frampton, ina ioud whisper. “ ft is in 
| very bad taste to appear annoyed when an accident 
| happens to yonr dress. People in society always pass 
off such things, as of no consequence whatever. 4 
have apologized for spilling the soup, and what more 
can T do?” 

Poor Laura was not in society. and she knew that te 
her, the accident was of consequence. However she 
rallied, and tried to appear as if she thought no more 
of the mischance that had spoiled the handsomest and 
most expensive dress she had ever possessed. After 
dinner she tried to remove the immense grease-spoi by 
every application within her reach, but had no suecest. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, she was 
invited to join a party that was going to visit the 
Spouting Horn, as it is generally dexominated. She 
had heard this remarkable place much talked of since 
her arrival at Nahant, and she certainly felt a great 
desire to see it. Mrs. Maitland had letters to write, 
and Mrs. Brantley and Miss Frampton were engaged 
in their siesta; but Augusta was eager for the walk ag 
she found that several gentlemen were going, among 
them Anbrey Maitland, who had just arrived in the 
afternoon beat. His eyes sparkled at the sight of our 
| heroine, and offering her his arm, they proceeded with 
the rest of the party to the Spouting Iiorn. This isa 
decp cavity at the bottom of a steep ledge of rocks, 
and the waves as they rush successively into it with 
the tide, are immediately thrown out again by the 
action of a currentof air which comes thretigh a small 
opening at the back of the recess, the spray falling 
round like that of a eascade or fountain. The tide 
and wind were both high, and Laura was told that the 
Spouting Horn would be seen to great advantage. 

Aubrey Maitiand conducted her carefully down the 
least rugged declivity of the rock, and gavé her his 
hand to assist her in springing from point te point. 
They at length descended to the bottom of the crag. 
Laura was bending forward with eager curiosity, and 
looking stedfastly into the wave-worn cavern, much 
interested in the explosions of foaming water, whieh 
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sometimes greater and sometimes less. Suddenly 
of wind twisted her light dress-bonnet com- 
ly round, and broke the seWing of one of the 

i and the bonnet was direetly whirled before 

into the cavity of the rock, and the next moment 

back in amidst a shower of sea-froth— 

Laura cried out involuntarily, and Aubrey sprung for- 
ward, and snatched it out of the water. 

“I fear,” said he, * Miss Lovel, your bonnet is irre- 
parably injured.”— It is, indeed,” replied Laura; and 
remembering Miss Frampton's lecture, she tried to say 
that the destruction of her bonnet was of no conse- 
quence, but unaccustomed to falsehood, the words died 
away on her lips. 

The ladies now gathered round our hetoine, who 
held in her hand the dripping wreck of the once ele- 
gant bonnet; and they gave it as their unanimous 
opinion, that nothing could possibly be done to restore 
it to any form that would make it wearable. Laura 
then tied her scarf over her head, and Aubrey Mait- 
land thought she looked prettier than ever. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Brantley arrived from 
town in his chaise, bringing from the post office a letter 
for Laura Lovel, from her little sisters, or rather two 
letters written on the same sheet. They ran thus:— 

“ Rosebrook, August 9th, 18—. 

“ Dearest SisteR—We hope you are having a great 
deal of pleasure in Boston. How many novels you 
must be reading—I wish I was grown up as you are 
—I am eight years old, and I have never yet read a 
novel. We misa you all the time. There is still a 
ehair placed for you at table, and Rosa and I take 
turns in sitting next to it. But we can no longer hear 
your pleasant talk with our dear father. You know 
Rosa and I always listened so attentively that we 
frequently forgot to eat our dinners. I see advertised 
a large new book of Fairy Tales. How much you 
will have to tell us when you come home. Since you 
were so kind as to promise to bring me a book, I 
think, upon second thought, I would rather have the 
Tales of the Castle than Miss Edgeworth's Moral 
Tales. 

“ Dear mother now has to make all the pies and pud- 
dings herself. We miss you every way. The Chil- 
dren's Friend must be a charming book—so must the 
Friend of Youth. 

“ Yesterday we had a pair of fowls killed for dinner. 
Of course, they were not Rosa’s chickens, nor mine— 





they were only Billy and Bobby. But still, Rosa and | 
I cried very much, as they were fowls that we were 
acquainted with. Dear father reasoned with us about 
it for a long time; but still, thongh the fowls were made 
into a pie, we could I think 
I should like very much to read the Robins, and also 
Keeper's Traveis in search of his Master 

“I hope, dear Latira, you will be able to remember 
every thing yon have seen and heard in Boston, thai 
you may have the more to tell us when you come home. | 
I think, afier all, t} is no book T wou! 
Arabian Nichts—no ibt the Tales of the ¢ 
also excellent. Dear Lanra, how I long to 
again. Paul and \ lelight 


eat nothing but the crust. 


| preter to the 
renii are 
s0C VO 
sia must be very delightful. 
“© Yours affectionately 

“Exnca Lovet.” 

“Dear sister Lavra—I cried for a long time after 
you left us, but at lost I wiped my eye s,and played with 
Ponto, and was h I have concluded not to want 
the canary-bird | l get for me, as T think it 
best to be satisticJ h no the gon the trees, 
in the garden, and in the woods. Last night I heard 
a screech-owl—I would rather have a young fig-tree 
quantity of new flower-seeds, 
teither the fig-tree or the fllower-se eds, 


t 
nhio 


birds sir 


in a tub—or else a 
If you du not 
I should like a blue eat, such as I have read of—vyou 
know those cats are not sky-blue, but only a bluish 
gray. Ifa blue cat is not to be had, I should be glad | 


great 


—— 


of a pair of white English rabbits; and yet, I think, J 
would quite as willingly have a pair of doves. | 
never saw a real dove—but if doves are scarce, or 
cost too much, I shall be satisfied with a pair of fan- 
tailed pigeons, if they are quite white, and their tails 
fan very much. If you had a great deal of money to 
spare, I should like a kid or a fawn, but I know that 
is impossible ; so I will not think of it. Perhaps, when 
I grow up, I may be a president's wife—if so, I will 
buy an elephant. ; 
“ Your affectionate sister, 
“Rosa Lovet.” 

“send kisses to all the people in Boston that love 
you.” 

How gladly would Laura, had it been in her power, 
have made every purchase mentioned in the letters of 
the two innocent little girls. And her heart swelled 
and her eyes overflowed when she thought how happy 
she might have made them at a small part of the ex- 
pense she had been persuaded to lavish on the finery 
that had given her so little pleasure, and that was now 
nearly all spoiled. 

Next day was Sunday; and they went to church 
and heard Mr. Taylor the celebrated mariner clergy- 
man, with whose deep pathos and simple good sense 
Laura was much interested, while she was at the 
same time amused with his originality and quaintness. 

On returning to the hotel, they found that the morn- 
ing boat had arrived, and on looking up at the veranda, 
the first object Laura saw there was Pyam Dodge, 
standing stiffly with his hands on the railing. 

“Miss Lovel,” said Augusta, “there’s your friend, 
the schoolmaster.” 

“ Mercy upon us,” screamed Miss Frampton, “ has 
that horrid fellow come after you? Really, Miss 
Lovel, it was in very bad taste to invite him to 
Nahant.” 

“I did not invite him,” replied Laura, colouring; 
“I know not how he discovered that I was here.” 

“ The only way, then,” said Miss Frampton, “ is to 
cut him dead, and then perhaps he’ll clear off.” 

“ Pho,” said Augusta, “ do you suppose he can un- 
derstand cutting—~why he won't know whether he’s 
cut or not.” 

“ May I ask who this person is?” said Aubrey Mait- 
land, in a low voice, to Laura. “Is there any stain 
or any suspicion attached to him?” 

“Oh! no, indeed,” replied Laura, earnestly. And, 
in a few words, as they ascended the stairs, she gave 
him an outline of the schoolmaster and his character. 

“Then do not cut him at all,” said Aubrey. “Let 
me take the liberty of suggesting to you how to receive 
him.” They had now come out into the veranda, 
and Maitland immediately led Laura up to Pyam 
Dodge, who bowed profoundly on being introduced to 
him, and then turned to our heroine, asked permission 
to shake hands with her, hoped his company would be 
found agreeable, and signified that he had been unable 
to learn where she was from Mr. Brantley’s servants ; 
but that the evening before, a gentleman of Boston 
had told him that Mr. Brantley and all the family 
were at Nahant. Therefore, he had come thither to- 
day purposely to see her, and to inform her that the 
summer vacation having commenced, he was going to 
pay a visit to his old friends at Rosebrook, and would 
be very thankful if she would honour him with a 
letter or message to her family. 

All this was said with much bowing, and prosing, 
and apologizing. When it was finished, Maitland in- 
vited Pyam Dodge to take a turn round the veranda, 
with Miss Lovel and himself, and the poor schoolmas- 
terexpressed the most profound gratitude. When they 
were going to dinner, Aubrey introduced him to Mrs. 
Maitland, placed him next to himself at table, and en- 
gaged him in a conversation on the Greek classics, in 
which Pyam Dodge finding himself precisely in his 
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element, forgot his humility, and being less embarrass- 
ed, was therefore less awkward and absurd than usual. 

Laura Lovel had thought Aubrey Maitland the 
handsomest and most elegant young man she had ever 
seen. She now thought him the most amiable. 

In the afternoon there was a mirage, in which the 
far-off rocks in the vicinity of Marblehead, appeared 
almost in the immediate neighbourhood of Nahant, 
coming out in full relief, their forms and colours well- 
defined, and their height and breadth seemingly much 
increased. While all the company were assembled to 
Jook at this singular optical phenomenon, (Aubrey 
Maitland being earnestly engaged in explaining it to 
our heroine,) Miss Frampton whispered te Laura that 
she wished particularly to speak with her, and accor- 
dingly drew her away to another part ef she veranda. 

Laura turned pale, for she had a presentiment of 
what was coming. Miss Frampton then »old her, that 
presuming she had heard from home, she concluded 
that it would, of course, be convenient tw return the 
trifle she had lent her; adding that she wished to give 
asmall commission to a lady that was going to town 
the next morning. 

Poor Laura knew not what to say. She changed 
colour, trembled with nervous agitation, and at last 
faultered out, that in consequence of knowing her 
father was from home, she had not yet written to him 
on the subject, but that she would do so immediately, 
and hoped that Miss Frampton would not find it very 
inconvenient to wait a few days. 

“ Why really, I don’t know how I can,” replied Miss 
Frampton ; “ I want a shawl exactly like Mrs. Horton's. 
She tells me they are only to be had at one store in 
Boston, and that when she got hers the other day, 
there were only two left. They are really quite a 
new style, strange as it is to see any thing in Boston 
that is not quite old-fashioned in Philadelphia. The 
money I lent you is precisely the sum for this purpose. 
Of course I am in no want of a shawl—thank heaven, 
I have more than I know what to do with—but, as I 
told you, these are quite a new style—” 

“Oh! how gladly would I pay you, if I could!” ex- 
claimed Laura, covering her face with her hands.— 
“What would I give at this moment for twenty-five 
dollars!”"— 

“T hope I am not inconvenient,” said the voice of 
Pyam Dodge, close at Laura’s back; “ but I have been | 
looking for Miss Laura Lovel, that I may take my 
leave, and return to town in the next boat.” 

Miss Franipton tosséd her head and walked away, 
to tell Mrs. Horton, confidentially, that Miss Lovel had | 
borrowed twenty-five dollars of her to buy finery; but 
not to add that she had just been asking her for pay- | 
ment. | 

“If IT may venture to use such freedom,” pursued | 
Pyam Dodge; “ I think, Miss Laura Lovel, I overheard | 
you just now grieving that you could not pay some 
money. Now, my good child, (if you will forgive me 
for calling you so.) why should you be at any loss for | 
money, when [ have just received my quarter's salary, | 
and when I have more about me than I know what 
todo with. I heard you mention twenty-five dollars | 
—here it is, (taking some notes out of an enormons | 
pocket-book,) and if you want any more, as I hope you 
do—” 

“Oh! no, indeed—no,” interrupted Laura. “TI a 
not take it—I would not on any consideration.” 

“TI know too well,” continued Pyam Dodge, “ I am | 
not worthy to offer it, and I hope I am not making 
myself disagreeable. But if Miss Laura Lovel, you 
would only have the goodness to accept it, you may 
be sure I will never ask you for it as long as I live. 
I’ would even take a book-oath not to do so.” 

Laura steadily refused the proffered kindness of the | 
poor schuolmaster, and begged Pyam Dodge to mention 
the subject to her no more. She told him that all she | 








now wished was to go home, and that she would 
write by him to her family, begging that her father 
would come for her (as he had promised at partifig,) 
and take her back to Rosebrook, as soon as he could. 
She quitted Pyam Dodge, who was evidently much 
mortified, and fetired to write her letter, which she 
gave to him as soon as it was finished, finding him in- 
the hall taking a ceremonious leave of the Maitlands. 
He departed, and Laura's spirits were gradually re- 
vived during the evening, by the gratifying attentions 
and agreeable conversation of Mrs. Maitland and her 
son. 

When our heroine retired for the night, she found 
on her table a letter in a singularly uncouth hand, if 
hand it could be called, where every word was differ- 
ently written. It inclosed two ten dollar notes and a 
five, and was conceived in the following words— 

“This is to inform Miss Laura, eldest daughter of 
the Reverend Edward Lovel, of Rosebrook, Massa- 
chusetts, that an unknown friend of hers, whose name 
it will be impossible for her to guess, (and therefore to 
make the attempt will doubtless be entire loss of time, 
and time is always precious,) having accidentally heard 
(though by what means is a profound secret,) that she, 
at this present time, is in some little difficulty for want 
of a small sum of money—he, therefore—this unknown 
friend, offers to her acceptance the before-mentioned 
sum, hoping that she will find nothing disgusting in his 
using so great a liberty.” 

“Oh! poor Pyam Dodge!” exclaimed Laura, “ why 
did you take the trouble to disguise and disfigure your 
excellent hand-writing.” And she felt, after all, what 
a relief it was to transfer her debt from Miss Framp- 
ton to the good schoolmaster. Reluctant to have any 
further personal discussion on this painful subject, she 
inclosed the notes in a short billet to Miss Frampton, 
and sent it immediately to that lady's apartment. She 
then went to bed, comparatively happy, slept soundly, 
and dreamed of Aubrey Maitland. 

About the end of the week Laura Lovel was de- 
lighted to see her father arrive with Mr. Brantley. 
As soon as they were alone, she threw herself into his 
arms, and with a flood of tears explained to him the 
particulars of all that passed since she left home, and 
deeply lamented that she had allowed herself to be 
drawn into expenses beyond her means of defraying, 
and which her father could ill afford to supply, to say 
nothing of the pain and mortification they had occa- 
sioned to herself. 

“ My beloved child,” said Mr. Lovel, “I have been 
much to blame for entrusting you at an age so early 
and inexperienced, and with no knowledge of a town- 
life and its habits, to the guidance and example of a 
family of whom I knew nothing, except that they weré 
reputable and opulent.” 

Mr. Lovel then gave his daughter the agreeable 
intelligence, that the tract of land which was the ob- 
ject of his visit to Maine, and which had been left 
him in his youth by an old aunt, and was then consi- 
dered of little or no account, had greaily increased in 
value by a new and flourishing town having sprung 
up in its immediate vicinity. This tract he had re- 
cently been able to sell for ten thousand dollars, and 
the interest of that sum would now make a most ac- 
ceptable addition to his little income. 

ile also informed her that Pyam Dodge was then at 
the village of Rosebrook, where he was “ visiting 
round,” as he called it, and that the good schoolmaster 
had faithfully kept the secret of the twenty-five dollars 
which he had pressed upon Laura, and which Mr 
Lovel had now heard, for the first time, from herself. 

While this conversation was going on between the 
father and daughter, Mrs. Maitland and her son were 
engaged in discussing the beauty and the apparent 
merits of our heroine. ‘“I should like extremely,” 
said Mrs. Maitland, “to invite Miss Loyel to pass the 
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winter with me. But you know we live much in the 
world, and I fear the limited state of her father’s fi- 
nances could not allow her to appear as she would 
wish. Yet perhaps I might manage to assist her, in 
that respect, without wounding her delicacy. I think 
with regret of so fair a flower being ‘ born to blush 
unseen, and waste its sweetness on the desert air.’” 

“There is one way,” said Aubrey Maitland, smiling, 
and colouring, “ by which we might have Miss Lovel 
to spend next winter in Boston, without any danger of 
offending her delicacy, or subjecting her to embarrass- 
ment on account of her personal expenses—a Way 
which would enable her to appear as she deserves, 
and to move well caleulated to 
adorn, though not as Mies Lorc/.” 

“T cannot but understand yon, replied 
Mrs. Maitland, who had always been not only the 
mother, but the 
of her son—* yet be not too precipitate. 
of this young lady, 1 
in honour recede.” 

“T know fliviently,” said Aubrey with 
tion. “She ix to be understood at onee, and thou 
ter myself that I may have already excited some 
est in her he rt, j H 


ina sphere that she is 


Aubrey,” 
athizing and confidential friend 
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not 


Laura had few preparations to make for her depar- | 


ture, which took place the next morning, Aubrey 
Maitland and Mr. Brantley accompanying her and her 
father to town, in the early boat. Mrs. Maitland took 


leave of her afiectionately, Mrs. Branticy smilingly, ! 


Augusta coldly, and Miss Frampton not at all. 

Mr. Lovel and his daughter passed that day in 
Boston, staying at a hotel. Laura showed her father 
the childrens’ letter. All the books that Ella men- 


tioned were purchased for her, and quite a little me- | 


nagerie of animals was procyred for Rosa. 

They arrived safely at Rosebrook. And when Mr. 
Lovel was invoking a blessing on their evening repast, 
he referred to the return of his daughter and to his 
happiness on seeing her once more in her accustomed 
seat at table, in a manner that drew tears into the 
eyes of every member of the family. 

Pyam Dodge was there; only waiting for Laura’s 
arrival to set out next morning on a visit to his rela- 
tions in Vermont. With his usual want of tact, and 
his usual kindness of heart, he made so many olijec- 
tions to receiving the money with which he had ac- 
commodated our heroine, that Mr. Lovel was obliged 


to slip it privately into his trunk before his departure. | 


In a few days, Aubrey Maitland came to Rosebrook 
and established himself at the principal inn, from 


whence he visited Laura the evening of his arrival. 


Next day he came both morning and evening. On the | 
third day he paid her three visits, and after that it was | 


not worth while to count them. 
The marriage of Aubrey and Laura took place at 


the close of the autumn, and they immediately went | 
<sion of an elegant residence of their | 


into the poss 
own, adjoining the mansion of the elder Mrs. Maitland. 
They are now living in as much happiness as can fall 
to the lot of human beings. 

Before the Nahant season was over, Miss Frampton 
had quarrelled with or offended nearly every lady at 
the hotel, and Mr. Brantley privately insisted that his 
wife should not invite her to pass the winter with 
them. However, she protracted her stay as long as 


she possibly could with any appearance of decency, 
and then returned to Philadelphia under the escort of 
one of Mr. Brantley’s clerks. After she came home, 
her visit to Boston afforded her a new subject of con- 
versation, in which the predominant features were 
general ridicule of the Yankees, (as she called them,) 
circumstantial slanders of the family to whose hospita- 
lity she had been indebted for more than three months, 
and particular abuse of “that little wretch, Augusta.” 
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Or all the instructive lessons human nature can 


\ - : 
| present to the mind, that of a bad man at the point of 


| death is certainly the most impressive. 
The cloquent but unfortunate Dr. Dodd, has drawn 
| the picture of an unhappy wretch at that awful mo- 
ment, in a most pathetic and masterly style; and _his- 
tory affords numerous instances of a similar nature; 
but none strikes the mind with such impressive awe 
the description Dr. Cayet gives of the death-bed 
uugs Which tortured the bigoted and cruel Charles 

» Ninth. 

“The singular death of this misguided prince,” says 
ithe historiay, vas regarded by his eotemporaries 
as a remarkable instance of divine jusiice; and the 


+| man who had been the means of spilling the blood of 
clined to bestow them on me, 


eventy thousand of his fellow creatures,* found his 
own bursting from every vein, in an unheard of and 
| surprising manner.” 

Charles, two days before his death, having called 
for Mazzille, his chief physician, and complaining of 
| the pains he suffered, inquired if it were not possible 
that he, and so many other physicians in his realms, 
could contrive to alleviate his agony; “ For I am,” 
said the wretched sufferer, “ cruelly and horribly tor- 
mented!” ‘To which Mazzille replied, “That what 
ever depended on them had been tried, but that, in 
| truth, God alone could be the sovereign physician in 
such complaints.” 

“T believe what you say is true,” replied the king; 
“therefore draw from me my large cap, that I may 
try to rest.” Mazzille obeyed the order, and then 
withdrew, desiring all except the nurse and two of 
his attendants, to do the same. The nurse fatigued 
with watching, attempted likewise to repose; but the 
| sighs and groans of the wretched monarch prevented 
| her from sleeping, and going to the bed-side, she at- 

tempted to soothe his affliction; when the king ex- 
claimed, in half-broken sentences, which were inter- 
rupted by the violence of his grief—* Ah! my dear 
nurse, my beloved woman, what blood! what murders! 
Oh! | have followed wicked advice!” (this he said 
alluding to the influence the queen had over him, and 
the shocking eruelties that had been committed at her 
, instigation.) ‘Oh my God! pardon me, and be merci- 
ful; I know not where I am, they have so perplexed 
and agitated me. How will this end? What shall I 
do? 1 am _ lost, lost for ever!’ This pathetic excla- 
|mation received the fullowing reply from the kind 
attendant. “Sire. be the murders on those who forced 
you to order them; your majesty could not help it; 
land since you never willingly consented, and now 
regret them, believe me, that God will never impute 
them to you. Ah! for the honour of God, cease this 
weeping!’ Having said this, she rose for a handker- 
chief, for the king was drenched in tears; and Charles 
|}taking it gently from her, subdued his grief, and pro- 
| mised to endeavour to repose. What an impressive 
| lesson may be derived from the agonized sufferings of 
this afflicted man. 


* Alluding to the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
day. 
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INCANTATION OF HERVOR. 


The ancient Scandinavians believed that there existed in the spells of poetry 
a power to raise the dead, or obtain from them any boon whatever.— 
In the legend, Hervor is represented as claiming from her slain ancestor the 
enchanted sword which had raised him to power and eminence. 


Spirit of the royal dead! 

Many 2 weary year has sped, 

Since these stern mountains. wild and high 
Echoed thy lofty battle cry— 

And centuries their hallowed gloom 

Have shed, upon the warrior'’s tomb. 

I come to break the sacred rest 

The grave has heaped upon thy breast: 
The daughter of a warlike name, 

And deeds of might—tis mine to claim 
The sword of more than mortal fire, 

That fiercely armed my royal sire— 
That drank the Saxonu’s murderous breath, 
And ineid at every point a death. 


I know the spell’s with danger fraught, 
With which that fearful blade was wrought; 
I know tic hand, whose mystic seal 

Gave power aud vengeance to the steel; 
When the dark Dwari-king, in his ire, 
Begiri it thrice with central fire; 

And thrice dcnounced, in accents dread, 
His curse upon the victor’s head, 

Who bore ii from its flaming bed. P 

i know that curse, whate’er it be, 

Has not been all fulSlled in thee. 

That he who dares this sword to wield, 
Musi his own heart its victim yield; 
And refi of friend or offspring, see 

His name sink to obscurity. 

Yet dearcr far than life or fame, 

My destined vengeance I would claim; 
And gladly would I brave the guilt, 
To grasp in pride its blood-stained hilt. 
I fear not threats—and magic art 

I'll meet with stern unshrinking heart— 
Now give—believe the subtle brand 
Shall grace a northern maiden’s hand. 





Still silent!—then by spear and shield, 
I bid thee to my wishes yield. 

By bucklers strewn upon the plain— 
By thousand fves in battle slain— 

By Saxon bones in fearful trust, 

That crumble o’er thy conquering dust— 
By banners in the red field borne— 
By hearts from bleeding bosoms torn— 
By hate-lit eye, and lowering brow— 
By lifted hand, and solemn vow— 

I charm thee from repose—and doom 
Thine ashes to a restless tomb; 

Till from the shelter of the grave, 
Thy hand shall give the boon I crave. 


By this o’ershadowing tree, whose stem 
Gives forth a mournful requiem— 

By spreading forest-flowing stream— 

By mountain shade, and sunlight’s beam— 
By crimson’d clouds at eve that lie 

Upon the margin of the sky— 

By midnight voices from each flower— 

By viewless steps in every bower— 

By songs that from its caverns deep, 

When twilight shrouds the foaming deep— 
By moonlight forms that nightly lave 
Their locks upon the emerald wave— 

By all that’s bright in earth and sky, 
Monarch! I charm thee to comply. 








By airy palaces that rise 

In misty heights along the skies— 

By gathering clouds and tempest driven, 
When the red lightning rends the heaven— 
By Odin’s self, when his dread form 
Bestrides and guides the vengeful storm, 
And prostrate earth in wild dismay 

Shrinks from the shrouded light of day— 
By Eger’s hoary sceptre, spread 

Across the ocean's crystal bed— 

By mighty Thor's cloud-circled throne, 
Who rolls the thunderbolt alone— 

I ask the gift with spirit bold, 

Which none but thee would dare withhold. 


Now by the hidden spells that lie 
Within the soul of poesy— 

By the stern death-song of the brave, 
The last best gift that Odin gave— 
By thousand deeds of wonder, sung 
Py my own fame dispensing tongue— 
Ant hy the power that gives to me 
The ke;s of nature’s secreey— 

And by the prophet glances thrown 
into the depth of worlds unknown— 
And by the voice that bids me hold 
Treasures that never can be told— 
By thy once proud and royal name, 
Once more the enchanted sword I claim. 


It comes! tiie gleaming point I see! 

it comes with solemn minstrelsy! 

With bounding heart and rapturous eyes, 

I grasp the long contested prize. 

Now let the broken turf-bed close 

In peace, above thy deep repose— 

Thou can’st not feel another spell, 

Prince! to thy dust a long farewell. 
ES 





DINNA FORGET. 
Herne, put on your finger this ring, love, 
And, when thou art far o’er the sea, 
Perhaps unto thy mind it will bring, love, 
Some thought—some remembrance of me; 
Our moments of rapture and bliss, love— 
The haunts where so oft we have met, 
These tears, and this last parting kiss, love, 
It tells thee—O “ dinna forget!” 


We might look on yonder fair moon, love, 
Oft gazed on by us with delight, 

And think of each other alone, love, 
At one sacred hour every night: 

But, ah! ere she'd rise to thy view, love, 
To me, she long, long would be set; 

Then look to this token more true, love, 
On thy finger, and—* dinna forget.” 


Thou mayest meet faces more fair, love, 
And charms more attractive than mine— 
Be moved by a more winning air, love, 
Or struck by a finger more fine; 
But shouldst thou a brighter eye see, love, 
Or ringlets of more glossy jet, 
Let this still thy talisman be, love— 
Look on it, and—* dinna forget.” 


And O when thou writest to me, love, 
The sealing impress with this ring; 
And that a sweet earnest will be, love, 
To which, with fond hope,*! will cling, 
That thou to thy vows will be true, love— 
That happiness waiteth us yet: 
One parting embrace—now adieu, love— 
O, this moment I'll never forget! 
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leb habe gelebt, und geliedet—Schiller’s Wallenstein. 
I have lived, and I have loved. 

Usd sterbich denn, so sterbich doch 

Durch sie —durch se.— Goethe. 


And if I die, at least I die 
With ber—wwuh ber. 


Tuere is a name—a sound—which, above all other 
music, vibrates upon my ear with a delicious, yet wild 
and solemn melody. Devoutly admired by the few 
who read, and by the very few who think, it is a 
name not as yet, indeed, blazoned in the escutcheyn of 
immortality ; but there, nevertheless, heralded in cha- 
racters of that Tyrian fire hereafter to be rendered le- 
gible by the breath of centuries. 

It is a name, moreover, which for reasons intrinsi- 
cally of no weight, yet in fact conclusive, I am deter- 
mined to conceal. Nor will I, by a fictitious appella- 
tion, dishonour the memory of that great dead whose 
life was so little understood, and the received account 
of whose melancholy end is a tissue of malevolent blas- 
phemies. Iam not of that class of writers who, making 
some euphynous cognomen the key-stone tu the arch 
of their narrations, can no more conclude without the 
one than the architect without the other. 

Ill-fated and mysterious man!—bewildered in the 
brilliancy of thine own imagination, and fallen in the 
flames of thine own youth! Again in fancy I behold 
thee. Once more thy form hath risen before me—not, 
oh not as thou art—iri the cold valley and shadow; 
but as thou should’st be—squandering away a life of 
magnificent meditation in that city of dim visions, thine 
own Venice, which is a star-beloved city of the sea, 
and the wide windows of whose Paladian palaces, 
gleaming with the fires of midnight revelry, look down 
with a sad and bitter meaning upon the secrets of 
her silent waters. 

Yes! I repeat it—*as thou should’st be.” There 
are surely other worlds than this—other thoughts than 
the thoughts of the multitude—I would almost ven- 
ture to say other speculations than the speculations of 
the sophist. Who, then, shall call thy conduct into 
question ?—who blame thee for thy visionary hours— 
or declare those occupations a wasting away of life, 
which were but the overflowings of thine everlasting 
energics ? 

It was at Venice, beneath the covered archway 


dark’ ese, beyond a chance of recovery, and we were 
le at the metcy of the current, which here sets from 
the greater into the smallerchannel. Like some huge 
bird of sable plumage, we were drifting slowly down 
towards the Bridge of Sighs, when a thousand flam- 
beaux flashing from the windows and down the stair- 
cases of the Ducal palace turned, all at once, the deep 
gloom into a ghastly and supernatural day. 

A child slipping from the arms of its own mother, 
had fallen from an upper window of the lofty structure 
into the deep and dim canal. The quiet waters had 
closed placidly over their victim, and although my own 
gondola was the only one in sight, many a stout swim- 
mer already in the stream, was seeking in vain upon 
the surface the treasure which, alas! was only to be 
found in the abyss. 

Upon the broad black marble flag-stones at the en- 
trance of the palace, and a few steps above the water, 
stood a figure which none who then saw, can ever 
since have forgotten. It was the Marchesa Bianea, 
“ the adoration of all Venice—the gayest of the gay ;” 
but, alas! the young wife of the old and intriguing 
Mentoni and the mother—the mother of that fair child; 
her first and only one—who now, deep beneath the 
water, was thinking in bitterness of heart upon her 
gentle caresses, and exhausting its little life in strug- 
gles to call upon her name. 

She stood alone. Her small, bare, and silvery feet 
gleamed in the black mirror of marble beneath. Her 
hair partly loosened, for the night, from its ball-room 
array, clustered amid a shower of diamonds, round and 
round her classical head in_curls like the young hya- 
cinth. Asnowy-white, and gauze-like drapery seemed 
to be nearly the sole covering to her delicate form ; 
but the midsummer, and midnight air was hot, sullen, 
and still—and no motion—no shadow of motion in that 
statue-like form itself, stirred even the folds of that 
raiment of very vapour which hung around it as the 
heavy marble hangs around the weeping Niobe. 

Her large lustrous eyes were not however bent 





there called the “ Ponte di Sospiri,” that met me, for 
the ‘third or fourth time, the person of whom I speak. | 
It is, however, with a confused recollection, that I re- | 
call to mind the circumstances of that meeting—yet I 
remember—ali! how should I forget! the deep mid- | 
night—the Bridge of Sighs—the beauty of woman, | 
and the Demon of Romance who stalked up and down 
the narrow canal. 

It was a night of unusual gloom. 
of the piazza had sounded the fifth hour of the Italian 
evening. The square of the Campanile lay silent and 
deserted, and the lights in the old Ducal palace were 
dying fast away. I was returning home from the 
Piazzetta, by way of the Grand Canal. But as my | 
gondola arrived opposite the mouth of the Canal San | 
Marco, a female voice from its recesses burst suddenly | 
upon the night in one wild, hysterical, and long-con- 
tinued shriek. 

Startled at the sound, I sprang upon my feet, while 
my gondolier, letting slip his oar, lost it, in the pitchy 


The great clock | 





downwards to the grave where her dearest hope lay 
buried ; but riveted—ah! strange tosay! in a widely- 
different direction. The prison of the city is, I. think, 


| the fairest building in all Venice; but how could that 


lady gaze so fixedly upon it, when her only child lay 
stilling at her feet?) Yon dark, gloomy niche yawns 
right opposite her chamber-window—what then could 


| there possibly be in its shadows—in its architecture, 


that the Marchesa di Mentoni had not wondered at a 
thousand times before? Nonsense!—Who does not 
remember that, at such a time as this, the eye, like a 
shattered mirror, multiplies the images of its sorrow, 
and sees, in a million far-off places, the woe which is 
close at hand ? 

Many steps above the Marchesa, and within the arch 
of the water-gate, stood, in full dress, the Satyr-like 
figure of Mentoni himself. He was occasionally oc- 
cupied in thrumming a guitar, and seemed ennuied to 
the very death, as, at intervals, he gave directions for 
the recovery of his child. 
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Stupified, and bewildered, I had no power to move 
from the upright position I had assumed upon first 
hearing the shriek, and must have presented to the 
eyes of the agitated group a spectral and ominous ap- 
pearance, as with my pale countenance and rigid limbs, 
I drifted down among them in that funeral gondola. 
All efforts were in vain. Many of the most ener- 
getic in the search were relaxing their endeavours, and 
yielding to a gloomy sorrow. There seemed but little 
hope for the child—how much less then for the mo- 
ther! But now, from the dark niche which has been 
befure mentioned as furming part of the old Republi- 
can prison, and fronting the lattice of the Marchesa, a 


figure muffled in a cloak, stepped out within reach of 


the light, and pausing 9 moment upon the verge of the 
giddy height, plunged headlong into the canal. As in 
an instant afterwards he stood with the still living and 
breathing child within his grasp, upon the marble flag- 
stones by the side of the Marchesa—his cloak heavy 
with the water, became unfastened, and falling in 
folds about his feet, discovered to the wonder-stricken 
spectators, the graceful person of a very young man, 
with whose name the greater part of Europe was then 
ringing. 

No word spoke the stranger. But the Marchesa! 
She will now receive her child—she will press it to 
her heart. She will cling to its little form, and smo- 
ther it with her caresses.—Alas! another's arms have 
taken it away, and borne it afar-off unnoticed into the 
palace. And the Marchesa! a tear is gathering into 
her eyes—those eyes which like Pfiny’s own Acan- 
thus, are “ soft and almost liquid.” Her lip—her beau- 
tiful lip trembles ; the entire woman thrills throughout 
the soul, and the statue has started into life! The 
pallor of the marble countenance—the swelling of the 
marble bosom—the very purity of the marble feet, is 
suddenly flushed over with a tide of ungovernable 
crimson, and a slight shudder quivers about the entire 
frame, like a soft wind at Napoli, about the rich lilies 
in the grass. 

Why should that lady blush? To this demand there 
is no answer, except that having left in the haste and 
terror of a mother’s heart, the privacy of her own bu- 
reau, she has neglected to enthral her feet in their 
tiny slippers, and utterly forgotten to throw over her 
Venitian shoulders that drapery which is their due. 
What other possible cause could there have been for 
her so blushing ?—for the glance of those large appeal- 
ing eyes ’—for the unusual tumult of that throbbing 
bosom ?—for the convulsive pressure of that trembling 
hand which fell, as Mentoni turned into the palace, 
accidentally, upon the hand of the stranger ?—or for 
the low—the singularly low tone of those unmeaning 
words which the lady utiered, and departed? “Thou 
hast conquered,” she said, or the murmurs of the wa- 
ter deceived me—* thou hast conquered, one hour af- 
ter sun-rise—let it be.” 

The tumult had subsided—the lights had died away 
within the Piazzo, and the stranger whom I now re- 
cognized, stood alone upon the flags. He shook with 
inconceivable agitation, and his eye glanced around in 
search of a gondola. I could dono less than offer hira 
the service of my own; in a hurried manner he ac- 
cepted my civility. An oar was obtained at the water- 
gale, and as we passed together to his residence, he 
rapidly recovered his sc!fpossession, and spoke of our 
former slight acquaintance in terms of great apparent 
cordiality. 

There are some subjects upon which I take pleasure 
in being minute. The person of the stranger—let me 
call him by that title, who to all the world was still a 

stranger—the person of the stranger is one of these 
subjects. In height, he might have been below rather 


than above the medium size ; although there were mo- 
ments of intense passion when his frame actually ez- 
panded, and belied the assertion. 


The light, almost 








slender symmetry of his figure, promised more of that 
ready activity which he evinced at the Bridge of Sighs, 
than of that Herculean strength which he has been 
known to wield without an effort, upon occasions of 
more dangerous emergency. With the mouth and 
chin of a deity—a nose like those delicate creations of 
the mind to be found only in the medallions of the 
Hebrew, full eyes, whose shadows varied from pure 
hazel to intense and brilliant jet, and a profusion of 
glossy black hair, from which a forehead rather low 
than otherwise, gleamed forth, at intervals, all light 
and ivory. His were features than which I have seen 
none more classically regular, except perhaps the mar- 
ble ones of the emperor Commodus. 

Yet his countenance was nevertheless, one of those 
which all men have seen at some period of their lives, 
and have never afterwards seen again. It had no pe- 
culiar—I wish to be perfectly understood—no settled, 
predominant expression, to be fastened upon the me- 
mory; @ countenance seen, and instantly forgotten— 
but forgotten with a vague, intense, and never-ceasing 
desire of recalling it to mind. Not that the spirit of 
each rapid passion failed, at any time to throw its own 
distinct image upon the mirror of that face; but that 
the mirror, mirror-like, retained no vestige of the pas- 
sion when the passion had departed. 

Upon parting from him on the night of our adven- 
ture, he solicited me in an urgent manner, to call upon 
him very early the next morning. Shortly after sun- 
rise, I found myself accordingly at his Palazzo, one of 
those huge piles of gloomy, yet fantastic grandeur 
which tower above the waters of the Great Canal. I 
was shown up a broad winding stair-case of mosaics, 
into an apartment whose nnparallelled splendour burst 
through the opening door with an actual glare, 
making me sick and dizzy with luxuriousness. 

I knew my acquaintance to be wealthy. Report 
had spoken of his possessions in terms which I had 
even ventured to call terms of ridiculous exaggeration ; 
but as I gazed about me, I could with difficulty bring 
myself to believe that the wealth of any subject in Eu- 
rope could have supplied the far more than imperial 
magnificence which burned and blazed around. 

Although as I say, the sun had risen, yet the room 
was still brilliantly lighted up, and I judged from this 
| circumstance, as well as from an air of apparent ex- 
| haustion in the countenance of my friend, that he had 
| not retired to bed during the whole of the preceding 
| night. 

In the architecture and embellishments of the 
chamber, the evident design was to dazzle and as- 
tound. Little attention had been paid to the decora of 
| what is technically called “keeping,” or to the pro- 
prieties of nationality. The eye wandered from ob- 
ject to object, and rested upon none ; neither the “ Gro- 
tesques” of the Greek painters, nor the sculptures of 
| the best Italian days, nor the huge carvings of untu- 
| tored Egypt. 

Rich draperies in every part of the recom trembled 
to the vibrations of low melancholy music, whose un- 
seen origin undoubtedly lay in the recesses of the red 
coral trellice-work which tapestried the ceiling. The 
senses were oppressed by mingled and conflicting per- 
fumes reeking up from strange Arabesque censers 
which seemed actually endued with a monstrous vi- 
tality as their particoloured fires writhed up and down, 
and around about their extravagant proportions. The 
| rays of the rising sun poured in upon the whole, through 
| windows formed each of a single huge pane of crimson- 
| tinted glass, and glancing to and fro in a thousand re- 
| flections from curtains which rolled from their cornices 
like streams of molten silver, mingled at length, fitfully 
with the artificial light, and lay weltering and subdued 
upon a carpet of rich, liquid-looking cloth of gold. 

Here then had the hand of genius been at work.— 
A wilderness—a chaos of beauty was before me; @ 
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sense of dreamy and incoherent ¢ took posses- 
sion of my soul, and [I remained speechless. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the proprietor, pointing 
me to a seat, and throwing himself back upon an Ot- 
toman. ‘There was, I thought, a tincture of bitterness 
in the laugh, and I could not immediately reconcile 
myself to the bienseance of so singular a we!come. 

“Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha! ha!” eontinued he. “I 
see you are surprised at my apariment—my statues— 
my pictures—my originality of conception in architec- 
ture—in upholstery ; absolutely drunk with my mag- 
nificence! Ha! ha! ha! pardon me; my dear sir, 
pardon me—lI must laugh or die—perhaps both,” con- 
tinued he, after a pause. “ Do you know, however, 
said he, musingly, “that at Sparta, which is now Pa- 
laochori—at Sparta, | say—to the west of the citadel, 
among the scarce visible ruins, is a kind of socle, upon 
which are still visible the letters AAXM. ‘They are, 
I verily believe, part of TEAAXMA. low many di- 
Vinities had altars at Sparta, and how strange that that 
of Laughter should be found alone surviving! But 
just now, to be sure, I have no right to be surprized at 
your astonishment. Europe—the world, cannot rival 
this my regal cabinet. My other apartments, however, 
are mere matters of fact—ultras of fashionable insipi- 
dity. This is better than fashion—is it not? Yet this 
has but to be seen, to become the rage ; that is to say, 
with those who could afford it at the expense of their 
entire patrimony. But | have guarded against any such 
profanation, with one exception”—here the pallor of 
death rapidly overspread his countenance, and as ra- 
pidly passed away)—*“ with one exception; you are 
the only human being, besides myself, who has ever 
set foot within its imperial precincts.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment, for the unexpected 
eccentricity of his address and manner, had filled me 
with amazement, and I could not express in words my 
appreciation of what I might have construed into a 
compliment. 

“ Here,” said he, arising and leaning upon my arm, 
as he sauntered around the apartment—“here are 
paintings of all ages, from the Greek painters to Cima- 
bue, and from Cimabue to the present hour. Many 
are chosen, as you see, with little deference to the 
opinions of Vertu. Here too, are some chef-deuvres of 
the unknown great—and there, unfinished designs by 
men celebrated in their day, whose very names the 
perspicacity of the Academies has left to silence, and 
to me. What think you,” said he, turning as he 
spoke—*“ what think you of this Madonna della 
Pieta?” 

“It is Guido’s own,” I said, with all the enthusiast | 
of my nature; for I had been poring intently over its 
surpassing loveliness—* it is Guido’s own—how could 
you have obiained it? She is undoubtedly in painting 
what the Venus is in sculpture!” 

“Hat” said he, thoughtfully—*the Venus!—the 
beautiful Venus !—the Venus of Vennses!—the Venus 
de Medicis'—the work of Cleomenes, the son of the | 
Athenian! as much as it is the work of mine own | 
hands !—part of the left arm, and all the right, are 
restorations ; and in the coquetry of that right arm 
lies, I think, the quintessence of affectation. The 
Apollo too!—you spoke of the Apollo!—it is a copy ; 
there can be no reasonable doubt of it. Sir, I will not 
bow to falsity, alihongh begrimed with age—there is 
no inspiration in the boasted Apollo, and the Antinous 
is worth a dozenof it. Afterall, there is much in the 
saying of Socrates— that the statuary found his statue | 
in the block of marble.’ Michel Angelo was not ori- 
ginal in his couplet—” 








“ Non ha l’ottimo artista aleun concetto 
Che un marmo solo in se non circunscriva.” 


It has been, or should be remarked, that in the man- | 


ner of the true gentleman, we are always a 
difference from the bearing of the vulgar, without 
being able at once precisely to determine in what such 
difference consists. Allowing the remark to have ap- 
plied in its full force to the outward demeanour of my 
friend, I felt it on that eventful morning, still more 
fully applicable to his moral temperament and charac- 
ter—nor could | better define that peculiarity of spirit 
which seemed to place him so essentially apart from 
all other human beings, than by calling it a habit of 
intense and continual thought, pervading even his most 
trivial actions, intruding upon his moments of dalli- 
ance, and interweaving itself into his very flashes of 
merriment, like the adders which writhe from out the 
eyes of the grinuing masks in the cornices around the 
temples of Cybele. 

I could not help, however, repeatedly observing, 
through the mingled tone of levity and solemnity with 
which he rapidly descanted on matters of little im- 
portance, a certain air of trepidation—a nervous in- 
quietude of manner, which appeared to me unac- 
countable, and at times even filled me with alarm. 

Frequently pausing in the middle of a sentence, 
whose commencement he had apparently forgotten, he 
seemed to be listening, in the deepest attention, as if 
cither in expectation of a visiter, or to sounds which 
must have had existence in imagination alone. 

It was during one of these apparent reveries, or 
pauses of abstraction that, in turning over a page of 
Politian’s beautiful tragedy, the “Orfeo,” which lay 
near me upon an Ottoman, I found a passage under- 
lined in pencil. It is a passage near the conclusion of 
the third act—a passage of heart-stirring pathos—a 
passage which, divested of its impurity, no man could 
read without a thrill—no maiden without a sigh. The 
whole page was blotted with fresh tears, and upon the 
opposite interleaf were the following lines written, as 
I now write them, in English ; but in a hand so very 
different from the peculiar and bold characters of my 
acquaintance, that I had difficulty in recognizing it 
as his own. 


Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the sea, love— 
A fountain and a shrine 

All wreathed round with wild flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine! 


But the dream— it could not last; 
Young Hope! thou did’st arise 
Sut to be overcast! 
A voice from out the Future cries 
“Onward !” while o’er the Past, 
Dim Gulf!—my spirit hovering lies, 
Mute—motionless—aghast ! 


For alas!—alas!—with me 
Ambition—all—is o'er ; 
« No more—no more—no more” — 
(Such language holds the breaking sea 
To the sands upon the shore,) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar! 


And all my hours are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances— 
And where thy footstep gleams 
In what etherial dances, 
By far Italian streams! 


Alas! for that accursed time 
They bore thee o’er the billow 
From me—to titled age and crime, 

And an unholy pillow— 
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From Love, and from our misty clime 
Where weeps the silver willow ! 


That these lines were written in English, a language 
with which I did not believe their author acquainted, 
afforded me little matter for surprize. 1 was too well 
aware of the variety of his acquirements, as well as 
the strange pleasure he took in hiding them from the 
world, to be astonished at any similar discovery. But 
| must confess that the date of the M. S., appeared to 
me singular. it had been written “ London,” and 
afterwards carefully overscored ; although not so ef- 
fectually as to conceal the word from a scrutinizing 
eye. I repeat that this appeared to me singular—for I 
well remembered having asked him if he had ever 
met with, some person—I think, the Marchesa di 
Mentoni, who resided in England some years before 
ner marriage—if he had, at any time, met with her in 
London; and his answer led me to understand that 
he had never visited Great Britain. I must here add 
that I have more than once heard, but, of course, 
never gave credit to a report involving so much im- 
probability—that the person of whom I write, was not 
only by birth, but in education an Englishman. 

“There is one painting,” said he, turning to me 
with evident emotion, as i replaced the volume upon 


’ the Ottoman—*there is one painiing which you have 


not seen,” and throwing aside a drapery, he discovered 
2 full length portrait of the Marchesa di Mentoni. 

Human art could have done no more in the accu- 
rate delineation of her superhuman beauty. The 
same sylph-like figure which stood before me the pre- 
ceding night, upon the steps of the Ducal palace, stood 
before me onve again. But in the expression of her 
countenance, which was beaming all over with smiles, 
there still lurked that incomprehensible strain of me- 
lancholy which is, I do believe, inseparable from the 
perfection of the beautiful. On a scroll whieh ley at 
her feet were these words—“I am waiting but for 
thee.” Her right arm was folded across her bosom, 
and with the left she pointed downwards to a curi- 
ously-fashioned vase. One small, fairy foot, alone vi- 
sible, barely touched the earth—and, scarcely dis- 
cernible in the brilliant atmosphere which seemed to 
encircle, and enshrine her loveliness, floated a pair of 
delicately-imagined silvery wings. 

I glanced from the painting to the figure of my 
friend, and the powerful words of Chapman's Bussy 
D'Ambois, quivered instinctively upon my lips— 


I am up 
Here like a Roman statue—lI will stand 
Till death hath made me marble! 


“Come,” said he at length, approaching a table of 
massy silver, upon which were some beautifully dyed 
and enamelled goblets, together with two large Etrus- 
can vases, filled with what 1 took to be Vin de Barac, 
and fashioned in the same extraordinary model as the 
vase in the foreground of the portrait. 

“Come,” he said abruptly, “let us drink—it is 
early; but let us drink. It is indeed early,” he con- 
tnued, as a cherub, with a heavy golden hammer, 
made the chamber ring with the first hour after sun- 
rise—* it is indeed carly; but what matiors it—let us 
drink. Let us pour out, like true Persians, an offering 
to that solemn sun which these lamps aml censers are 
strnggling to overpower.” Here having made me 
pledge him in a bumper, he swallowed in rapid suc- 
cession, several goblets of the wine. 

“To dream,” continued he, resuming the tone of his 
desultory conversation, as he held up to the rich light 
of a censer one of the magnificent vases—‘to dream 
has been the business of my life, and I have therefore 
decked out for myself, as you see, a Bower of Dreams. 
Here, in the heart of Venice, could I have erected a 


better? You behold around you, it is true, a medley 
of architectural embellishments. The chastity of Ionia 
is offended by antediluvian devices, and the Sphynxes 
of Egypt are stretching upon cloth of gold. Yet the 
effect is incongruous to the timid alone. Proprieties 
of place, especially of time, are the bugbears which 
terrify mankind from the contemplation of the magnifi- 
cent. Once I was myself a decorist, but that sublima- 
tion of folly has palled upon my soul. All this is now 
the fitter for my purpose. Like these Arabesque cen- 
sers, my spirit is writhing in fire, and the whirling de- 
lirium of this scene is fashioning me for the wilder vi- 
sions of that land of real dreams whither I am rapidly 
departing.” 

Thus saying, he confessed the power of the wine, 
and threw himself, at full length, upon a chaise-longue. 
A quick step was now heard upon the stair-case, and a 
loud knock at the door rapidly succeeded. I hurried 
to anticipate a second disturbance, when a page of the 
Marchesa di Mentoni burst into the room, and, in a 
voice choking with emotion, faltered out the incohe- 
rent words, “my mistress !—Bianca !—poison !—hor- 
rible! horrible !” 

Bewildered, I flew to the sleeper, and endeavoured 
to arouse him to a sense of the startling intelligence ; 
but his lips were livid—his form was rigid—his beau- 
tiful eyes were riveted in death. 

I staggered back towards the table—my hand fell 
upon a cracked and blackened goblet, and a conscious- 
ness of the entire and terrible truth, flashed suddenly 
over my soul. 










Original. 
MADAME DE SIMIANEs 


Tus lady was ambitious of forming herself after 
the model of Madame de Sevigne, her grandmother ; 
and seemed possessed of a character similar to her. 
Madame de Simiane was born in the year 1674; and 
as Pauline de Grignan, Madame de Sevigne describes 
her in the flower of youth to have been possessed of 
the most winning attractions, with a well cultivated 
understanding, and fertile imagination. 

At the age of twenty-one, she: married the Marquis 
of Simiane who had embraced a military life, and who 
obtained a regiment through the interest of Madame 
de Maintenon; in the year 1716, Madame de Simiane 
became a widow. 

All who knew Madame de Sevigne were struck 
with the resemblance her grand daughter bore her; 
she also resembled her in disposition, and in that 
Epistolary style which distinguished the writings of 
her grandmother, and which would no doubt have 
been equally charming with the correspondence of 
Madame de Sevigne, had the times produced matter 
of equal interest; but the period at which Madame de 
Sevigne wrote, afforded ail those little details, so emi- 
nently calculated to give a charm to letter writing. 
| Madame de Simiane possessed in a high degree the 
talent of conversation, and the powers of pleasing. 
This lady has left to posterity, besides her letters, the 
most convincing proofs in her verses and detached 
pieces, that she was a woman of extraordinary talent, 
as well as virtue. 


—=—— 


Had I a careful and pleasant companion, that should 
show me my angry face in a glass, I should not at all 





take it ill; some are wont to have a looking-glass held 
jt them while they wash, though to little purpose; 
but to behold man’s self so unnaturally disguised and 
disordered, will conduce not a little to the impeach- 
| ment of anger. 





THE WIDOW 


OF NAIN, &c. 





Griginsl. “Weep not,” he said, the mourner’s eye 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN. Turned on him half reproachfully ; 
ane Weep not!!! she stands beside the bier, 
A voice of woe at the gates of Nain! Where slumbers all that made life dear— 
A voice of woe and.a funeral train; He should have power to break death's sleep 
And many a lip is raising there Who bids that mourner not to weep— 
The death-chant on the burthen'd air; He has—une will—ne bends o’er the bier, 
And many a bursting tear is shed And whispers his call in that death-shut ear; c 
Above the bier of the early dead; ‘ And the spirit returns to the form it had fled, \ 
And noiseless, voiceless, in despair, And the life-pulse beats in the heart of the dead, 5 
With wilder’d look, and frenzied air, His loved voice rings in his mother’s ear, n 
A mourner stands, her tearless eye That voice she hath panted again to hear; 
Is blank with grief’s vacuity; She meets those eyes whose gladdening ray, h 
While man’s deep sob, and woman’s wail Can turn her age's night to day, e 
Are mingling on the passing gale. They wear the same smile his childhood wore, n 
But hark! the death-dirge! sad and slow Gone are the shades of death they bore, 0 
In measur'd chaunt the accents ring, And the grave’s damp dews from his brow are gone, N 
Hymning of death and mortal woe The redeemed from death! her ransom'd son! t 
Above a deathless and immortal thing! Then burst from the lately sorrowing train, i 
A shout of joy at the gates of Nain! s 
“ Room, room for another guest! ¢ 
Room, room in thy marble courts, oh! death! pe _ € 
For another fair young head ; ‘ 
This lip but yesterday scorn'd thy breath, —- , 
To-day take back the dead! TO THE EVENING STAR. t 
“We have brought thee many a spoil! oi 
Thou hast bidden the fondest friends to part, Bricut star and beautiful, that far away, 
Thou hast laid the strong man low, In the blue depths of ether, all day long 
But thy chain ne'er bound a truer heart Hath slept; awake! and pour thy silvery ray, I 
Than his we bring thee now. Through the umbrageous wood-tops, where the 
song 
“ He was the widow’s son! Of pensive night-bird, plaintive, sweet and low, , 
And which amid our dark-eyed youths, Mingles its music with the rill’s soft flow. | 


The stately and the brave, 
Can fill for her the place of him 
She follows to the grave. 


“ He was the lone one’s stay! 

He waked the thoughts of days long past, 
Her trust in days to come; 

Of all her blighted hopes, the last, 
Goes with him to the tomb! 


“He was a mother’s joy! 

And ah! whose smile shall now 
For her make glad the day, 

When o'er this bright young brow 


The valley ’s sod shall lay!” 


But see! who stops that wailing band, 
With motion slight of eye and hand? 

It ceased—that song of deep despair 

Has died upon the stilly air; 

“ Place ye the bier,” in silent dread 

The wondering crowd their steps have staid, 
And hurrying hands the bier have lower'd, 
And the dead man hes before his Lord; 
And the mother’s eye, in sorrow dim, 
Turns its bewilder'd gaze on Him; 

And again her grief is gushing wild, 

In torrents o'er her shrouded child. 

The summer air is breathing now 

Its freshness o'er his lifeless brow; 

And as it lifis the raven hair 

Whose dark locks thickly cluster there, 
Cold, white, and still, as marble shows 
Each feature in its deep repose ; 

So heavenly calm, so still and fair, 

A faint smile yet is lingering there: 

As if the dreamer had forgot, 

In visions blest, his earthly lot, 

Nor thought on her whose tears are shed 
Like summer's rain-drops o'er his head. 


But Jesus speaks, the crowd to hear, 
Are closer thronging round the bier: 





Awake! and where the bubbling fountain plays, 
Sprinkle it over with a thousand gems; ) 
Make crystal every dewy drop that lays | 
On the blue violets bending on their stems, 
Before eve darkens into night, and throws, 
Her sable drapery over their repose. 


Awake! and cheer the seaman, who apart 
From all he loves, o’er the lone deep must roam; 
Thy beams are holy to his lonely heart, 
For ere he left his lovely cottage home, 
His latest look, save that to Julia given, 
Was fix'd with hers, on thee, fair star of even. 


Pensive the soldier, on the battle plain, 

Hails thy bright rising o'er yon distant tower; 
In fancy hears the gentle song again, 

His bride was wont to sing him in her bower. 
When on her lovely face, thy beams alone, 
Peering through clustering roses softly shone. 


Thy dewy light, that through the leaves soft gleams, 
Brings a full quiet to the tranquil breast; 

Vet, though so calm, so throbless still it seems, 
Too full of feeling, too awake for rest. 

All, all are open, heart, and eye, and ear, 

Intensely to enjoy, to see, to hear. 


Refulgent star! bright fancies, like a dream, 
Come down upon my spirit, while to thee, 
I lift my gaze, until I almost deem, 
It is a guardian angel's form, I see 
Embodied in thy beams, who from above, 
Watches benignly over those I love. 


Visions like this, more evanescent still, 

Than thy short sojourn in the western sky, 
Wait not upon the longing spirit’s will, 

But like a thing of wings, away must fly; 
While with a sense of feverish thirst the heart, 





Pants from its dull, cold prison-house to part. 


ad, 


gone, 


3, 
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THE CONDEMNED. 


Wao would have the veil that shadows things to 
come, withdrawn, and the secrets of futurity laid bare? 
Who would know the nature, or the amount of the 
sufferings he must endure—the hours of sorrow, of 
misery that probably await him? 

Thoughts like these floated in the brain of Mrs. 
Manning, as waking from the sleep, by which a pow- 
erful opiate had subdued her delirium, she lay in the 
miserable, yet dreamy consciousness, that follows such 
oblivion. It was a stormy evening in the month of 
March ; and she heard, without heeding the rain, as it 
beat against the casement, and the creaking and gruan- 
ing of the trees, as the wind, in fierce and fitful gusts, 





swept through their naked branches. As apprehension 
grew more vivid, how congenial seemed the strife of 
elements without; for she felt that to her troubled soul, 
sunshine, or moonlight, would have seemed like cruel 
mockery. As she raised her head, to listen more dis- 
tinctly to the tempest, her eye fell on her husband, 
sitting in deep reverie before the fire. So long and 
profound was his abstraction, so pallid his face, so 
changed his whole expression, that leaning her head on 
her hand, she regarded him with bewildering terror, 
half doubting his identity. “My poor husband,” 
thought she, “ what suffering has been there? I have 
found refuge in insensibility, while he has borne our 
grief: wild and tumultuous it must have been, and 
this is the terrible re-action.”” She would have spoken 
but she could not—she would have given the world 
for some sound, to break the dreadful stillness—when 
suddenly changing his attitude, he exclaimed—*“ How 
is it I have this power of endurance? I should have 
thought my brain would have reeled, my senses been 
locked in forgetfulness; would they were in death,” 
he added, relapsing into gloomy silence. Their house 
was pleasantly lighted up that evening, and to a casual 
observer, looked like the home of joy; but desolation 
was in their bosoms; the light of hope had gone out; 
the world seemed a dreary prison-house, and mankind 
a universal foe. “Do you hear this terrible storm to- 
night, my dear,” said Mrs. M , half breathless 
with terror. ‘“ This terrible storm,” said he, looking 
fixedly at her. “ How think you it sounds to our poor 
Mary, as it beats against her prison walls! Merciful 
God!” added he, convulsively, “temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb—desert her not in her extremity,” and 
he buried his face in his hands, and groaned aloud; 
His almost fainting wife sought to offer consolation ; 
but how could she impart it, who so much needed it 
herself/—how speak hope to another, when her own 
heart was bursting with anguish? and she half articu- 
lated —“ resignation.” 

“ Resignation,” said he, impatiently, as he rose and 
rapidly paced the room. “In such a calamity as this 
what source for resignation can be found, but in stv- 
pidity? Ah resigned—'tis a word ofien used. Re- 
signed to sin, to shame, to crime, to the perpetuation of 
crime in its punishment; for look at it as we may, 
think of it as we will, what is an execution, but a 
legalized, cold-blooded murder—the forcible taking of 
life—as if a law given, to dwellers in tents, was bind- 
ing on men who have prisons of stone.” 

Overcome by emotion, he leaned, pale and exhanst- 
ed, against the mantel-piece. ‘“ DojJyon remember,” 
at last, said he, in a low subdued tone; “how our 
poor girl, when she was no higher than my cane, used 
to come every morning, and kiss us till we awoke? 
Do you remember?—”—* Spare, for mercy, spare such 
recollections,” said Mrs. M , Who had sunk back 
exhausted; “I must think, and feel, and perhaps I 
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may have strength given.me to bear it—but to hear 
you talk as you do, terrifies—kills me.”—«I was 
merely going.to ask, if you remembered how proud 
we were of ‘beauty ?”—“I remember, and desire 
to remember, @ll my errors with regard to her, and to 
humble myself in the dust, and to pray that my sins 
may not be visited upon her in another world; for to 
this, | know she is lost.” 

Mr. Manning could admire the spirit, with which 
his amiable wife sought to meet this calamity, but he 
could not imitate it. This seemed one of those afflic- 
tions of rare occurrence, indeed, when’ resignation 
scarce seems a virtue. And no maxim so generally 
adopted by the world, is perhaps more fallacious, than 
that man is the maker of his own happiness or misery. 
The hermit in his cell, may make his mind his empire; 
but the happiness of a being connected with the world, 
is entirely beyond his control. Our affections are 
chains that bind us to states, from which we have 
neither the power nor the inclination to shake our- 
selves free, and which, after all, no doubt form the 
discipline, best fitted for our moral improvement, and 
ultimate destination. 

Mr. Manning and his wife were persons of easy 
fortune, and respectable character, and not very far 
advanced in the downhill of life. They regarded 
their children, with a love that if not idolatry, was little 
less; and sacrificed their dearest happiness to a fancied 
good, when they sent their daughter from the paternal 
roof, and confided her to the care of strangers. Their 
confidence was not perhaps misplaced; but who will 
watch with a mother’s tenderness and a mother's care? 
They saw her from time to time, and with her personal 
beauty, and winning affectionate ways, she seemed to 
their partial eyes, like a faultless being. And of in- 
tentional evil she was wholly guiltless. But her heart 
was wayward; her imagination unbridled ; her fancy 
dazzled by the admiration excited by her beauty, and 
her mind, undisciplined by thought and reflection, 
wholly incapable of estimating such admiration at its 
proper value. She was continually in a state, of all 
others, the most unfavourable to the formation of cha- 
racter—ezcitement. No matter of what kind it may. 
be, its effect is the same; impatience of restraint, un- 
fitness for application of any kind, dissipation of thought 
and of time. In such a state, imagination is active, 
and judgment sleeps. The romance of her nature, 
thus deepened by the circumstances of her life, she 
exulted in the admiration of many, while the secret 
treasure of her heart was the fervent whispered love 
of one. 

To the really striking external appearance of this 
one, she, in the true spirit of romance, added every 
moral and mental perfection, of which she could form 
an idea. Wrapped in love’s young dream, repeated 
evidences of an exacting spirit, and of deep-rooted 
selfishness, were to her, as though they had never been. 
Blinded by his apparently impassioned devotion, she 
forgot that the hours which he daily and idly gave to 
her, must be at the expense of study, or business, or of 
some unheeded call of active duty. 

Happy, had she some kind friend, to gently strip 
life of some of the illusions with which her fancy in- 
vested it; to bring forward, from the dim perspective 
of her disordered vision, its avenues to woe, and its 
sad realities; to unveil the heart of man, and show her 
that love in him was but one, among nameless passions, 
countless desires, and high aspirations. To show her 
how rare in him, was the all engrossing love she 
looked for; how utterly incompatible with his active 
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pursuits in life, and when found, if lasting, how totally 
destructive to his energy of soul. She had no such 
friend, and she turned from the offered love of one, 
whom she knew, and might have trusted, to the me- 
teor-like passion of one, almost a stranger, and with 
whose principl aracter she was wholly unac- 
quainted. ot 

How difficult for the 
and treasured fault of the child; 
out continued intercourse, and whl 
and how next to impossible to kee 











~ 
stand the secret 
yssible, with- 

confidence : 
is confidence 


. . | 
unimpaired, while exercising a proper censorship, and 


a just restraint. 

Mr. Manning was a inan of great pride, and violent 
passions; a being of impulse; and like all such, rash 
and impetuous. When first awakened from his fan- 
cied security, by information of his daughter's 
ated and misplaced attachment, he wrote her a pas- 
sionate letter, upbraiding her for her deceit, and in- 
forming her of the day when he should be in L 
to bring her home. Mary trembled over her father's 
letter—a few hours afier she met her lover, and to 
leave him Was impossible. His personal appearance. 


infatu- 





his dress, and his manner, were precisely such, as are | 


best calenlated to captivate a weak minded girl. 

Yet Miss Manning was not weak. 
germ of all that was excellent, in her nature. Her 
misfortune was, that she was brought within such an 
influence, before the qualities of her mind had oppor- 
tunity for development. She had surrendered herself 
to the guidance of one, who was more to her than her 
father; and he was one of those spirits, who grow 
more determined in proportion to the obstacles that 
thwart their schemes; no matter whether for good or 
evil. He hurried on the preparations for their mar- 
riage, and profuse and ostentatious in his habits, and 
accustomed to live by expedients, he was yet av lavish 


in show ai decoration, as if he drew upon the public | 


revenue for Ris supplies. Mr. Manning’s letter but 
accelerated his plans; and when he arrived. the fright- 
onc, 5 py girl, pk in his hands the ccrtifi- 
ef tate of her marriage, and threw herself at his feet. 
Mr. Manning sat with his eyes riveted on the paper, 
silent as death; wholly overpowered by the nature of 
this unexpected calamity. “ Are you aware,” at last, 
said he, “ that you have given yourself to a villain!” 
“O no, father; to me, he is the best, the fondest, the 
most affectionate.”—* Very possible; you may be the 
whim of the moment; but if half I have heard of him 
be true, he is wholly incapable of sincere and konour- 
able affection.” —* See him, dear father, and judge for 
yourself.” —*« I have no wish to see him; neither with 
my present feelings, would it be safe. But what is 
the meaning of these corded trunks, and boxes,” said 


he, his eye glancing round the room; “a wedding | 


journey, or 
bridal visit?” 


wW 





s you going to make your parents a 
Tears of wounded ( 
feeling, gushed from the poor girl's eyes; fo 
tion was aske! with a hat 
overflow of mortification and anger. “ Dry your tears. 


r. 
my child,” said he, much moved, « [ cannot see them: 


pride, and mortified 


r the que 


the very 


cer, t seemed 





forgive me,” continzed he, “and now let me know 
the object of these preparations.” Chilled by her 
father’s manner, and secretly apprehensive that all was 
not right with her husband, she replied coldly, and 





with some hesitation, “ That they were to leave I. 
in the even it was rather sudden, but Frederie’s 
business was urgent; she could net tell precisely, 
where would be their destination, perhaps to South 
America, where some of his estates lie.”"—* God grant 
me patience; can such eredulity exist with common 
sense? My poor deceived child,” continued he, seat- 


She had the | 


—— 


it convenient to belong? Say you will go home wit, 
me to your mother, my loved child,” said he, folding 
her to his bosom ; “ say you will go.”—* Most willingly, 
most gladly, if my husband may go with me.”—«{ dp 
not think it would be safe for him to remain in this 
vicinity. I had an intimation to that effect, when | 
was first informed of your ill-fated attachment to him. 
But no doubt, he calculated on my influence and wealth, 
to carry him through his difficulties."—* He did ip. 
deed say to-day,” said she despondingly, “ that no con. 
sideration would detain him here another day; but, 
forgive me, dear father, I must go with him.”—*« Yoy 
| are lost to us, Mary,” said he, releasing her from his 
arms. She hung upon his neck, in an agony of tears 
|* But you will give me your forgiveness, your kind 
| wishes ?"—* I have no power to withhold them, bu 
what will they avail?—yet think again, you have still 
time to choose between us.” The choice was made 
and he did not again seek to alter her determination 
| He returned her the certificate of her marriage with a 
| striet charge to keop it safely; and taking out his 
| pocket-book, gave her a largesum of money. “TI will 
not have you wholly dependant upon him now; and 
remember,” said he, embracing her for the last time 
“that your father’s house and heart will be ever open 
to you.” He did not trust himself with another word, 
| another look ; but left her with sad presentiments a 
| to her fate. 
The two years succeeding Mary's marriage were, 
| to her, years of rapid and eventful vicissitude—to her 
| parents, of mourful regret, and sickening apprehension. 
| They had, at uncertain intervals, received letters from 
| her, dated at widely distant places—one from Charles 
} town and one from New Orleans. Her letters indi- 
| ented great improvement in her powers of mind; but 
of her mode of life, or of the feelings of her heart, they 
were wholly ignorant. 
| The day before the commencement of our narrative, 
| Mrs. Manning had a letter placed in her hands. She 
| saw by the post-mark, it was from one of the United 
| States; but let me forbear descriptions, localities and 
| dates, for it is of distressing realities we write. She 
| read a few lines, and fell, as if struck by a flash from 
heaven. While they hung over her lifeless form, Mr. 
Manning read the fatal contents. 

My pdeanest Motuer—How shall I tell you, what 
for days, | have been struggling for strength to write; 
how tell you of the cruel and utter abandonment of him 
whom I loved and irusted; of my deep and hopeless 
| misery; and can I live to write it, of my terrible fate. 

May God give you strength to bear it, and cast me 
| not off, for Tam innocent; but your poor Mary is the 
| condemned iwrderess of her child. Yet, believe me, 
| mother, [ am innocent, and the consciousness that I 
am so, enables me at times to look death in the face, 
| as he approaches near. At this moment I feel for you, 
| more than ior myself; and would have gone down to 

my nious grave in silence, could [ have hoped 

you would have remained ignorant of my fate. So I 

fecl now; yet, at other times, the terrors of death are 
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npon me. My senses have grown painfully 
ute; T shrink in agony at sight of a stranger, and 
tremble at an approaching footstep, as if sure that it 
} 


rrought the warrant for my death. 
* my 


Yet the deep 
cell is even more insnpportable. The 
wearisome night is consumed in one long thought of 
the seaff_ld—the scaffold, on which I am so soon to 
stand. It is forever before me. When I prostrate 
myself in prayer, it rises between me and God. When 
I sink into a feverish slumber, I stand upon it, a spec- 
| tacle of shame to the gazing crowd. I feel the horrid 
| pressure of the cord upon my neck—and mother—father 


sile nce oi 


ing himself and taking her in his arms; “and you will! —pity me; I spring from my wretched bed, with a 
Teave your parents, and follow this mere adventurer, | convulsive scream, that rings in my ears for the rest 
from St. Lawrence (for there was Mr. Manning's loca-| of the night, and fills me with shuddering terror. And 


tion,) to South America, or wherever else he may find | in such a state, I am to prepare for my great account. 
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home wi th 0! if they believe me guilty, how can they cut short, lessly. “ All goes well my love; I } hopes 
he, folding my days of repentance—how take from me my chance | for your life—circumstances much ” 
t willingly of forgiveness. If they would but let me live, if they | “ What circumstances?” inquired ly. “I 
eC." Fd, would but leave me the gift of God, till, He recalled | have not time to tell them all; but» yourself, do 
ain in this it—if they would but leave me to wait my appointed | not look so deadly pale—see here,” said he, unrolling 
ct, When | time, unknowing when it would come, though in a the petition for her life—“ these names were set down 
ent to him cell far more miserable than this, I could possess my | the instant I showed the certificate of your marriage ; 
nd weal, soul in tranquillity, and days of thanksgiving, of peni-/ I have no patience with you,” said he impetuously, 
Te did jn. tence and prayer, might fit me for the presence of my | “ that you did not produce itsooner.” “I did not know 
ait NO cop. judge. Yet let me be thankful, that my soul, like that | it could do any geod,” said she faintly. | 
day; bet of thousands, is not in reality, to seek its home, fresh He looked at her with a scrutinizing eye. “I think, 
"— Yop from a crime ot such deadly dye, as that of which I am I think I understand you,” said he almost sternly, “ and I 
r from his accused. Dreadtul to make the tomb, the gate of de-| from my soul I pity, though I cannot comprehend such { 
y of tear. spair—to hurry the soul steeped in guilt, into the pre- weakness. an ou was afraid it might lead to some in- | 
‘our kind sence of its creator. — : vestigation.” She sighed heavily. “I however did 
them, by: Forgive me for distressing you; but if I said any | not spare him,” he continued, highly excited. ,“ His 
have still thing, I could say no less; and now for my last request. | perfidy, his desertion, your sufferings in your unpro- 
28 made Will you and my dear father come to this place of tected state—believe me, I made good use of every 
mination shame, and see, for the last time, your miserable child? circumstance I had ever wrung from you.” She 
re with God forbid you should be here when they take me ont} was still silent. “It is rumoured that he is sull in the 
- out hie w— no, that I could not endure. But if 1 could | country—I suppose you do noi know?” inquired he, 
“Twill once more be folded in your arms—once lay my throb- | looking earnestly at her. “ How should I George? but 
OW; and bing head on your bosoms, and hear your beloved | do not talk about him.”—* It shall be my care to find 
ast time voices assure me that you forgive all my errors, and | him out, the moment I can leave you in safety.” “Safety 
yer open that you believe me guiltless of crime, I think, I} is a strange word in my car,” said she mournfully.”— | 
er worl, hope, I could then say, thy will be done. My brother | “It shall be no longer so. ‘The Governor is a jiumane, 
nents as is already here; poor George, had I known he was so| fecling man, and those who know him best, say he will 
near me—he read the report of my trial, and owned | be glad of such an excuse to be merciful, as these re- | 
© were, to me—I cannot. bear to write it, he was exulting presentations and names afford him. I feel quite con- i 
—to her in the conviction of the murderess, when his eye was fide nt of your life—of your liberty, I have doubts. 
rension, arrested by the description of my person. You, my | There is a mystery in that transaction—if I could but 
rs from dear parents, may have read it too, without dreaming unravel it.” “Do not seek to,” said she, with a be- 
*harles. of your poor child, for | was indicted and tried by my | seeching, alarmed look—* do not. Let a veil for ever 
rs. indi- husband's real name, which I assumed and kept} rest upon it; Ido not want my liberty,” said she ra- 
d; bur through all changes. I have written myself into per-| pidly. “What is the world to me now!”—* Not even } 
t, they fect calmness, almost to insensibility. How our pas- wish for liberty ?” said he incredulously. “No,” said 
F sion’ wear themselves out; in my case, unhappily, but | she, almost coldly—* convicted—the tenant*ef a con- 
rative, too soon renewed. ‘There are times when | am in-|demned cell. Where would be my place in the 
She different to every thing, to life, to fame, to heaven and | world? If the state does not find me a prison,” con- 
Jnited its hopes; for the highest wish I am then capable of | tinued she gloomily, “I shall find one for myself. If 
8 and forming is to be at rest. I am faint and weary; on| you and my parents believe me innocent, it is enough.” 
She my knees | bless you, and pray God that you may be | “ At this moment I half doubt it myself. What words 
. from suppor:ed in the misery I have brought upon you.” you have just uttered—yet shrink from the scrutiny 
1, Mr. Ah! had the most vindictive avenger of blood been | that if innocent, would prove you so. You paralize 
there; had he seen the ravages a few hours wrought | my efforts to serve you, Mary,—how can [ impress 
what on these stricken parents—heard the terrific crics, the another with the belicf of your innocence, when I se- 
‘Tite ; frantic shrick of the mother, as waking from a death-| cretly waver myself?” “JI shall not wish even for 
him ff like swoon to wild delirium, she fancied the final | life, George, if you begin to suspect me.” The tears | 
eles scene was come—seen the sweat roll from the brow | swam in his eyes as he looked on her quivering lips f 
fate. of the agonised father, as with convulsive, yet ineffee-| and pale cheek. “I do not my love—lI wiil not,” said 
t me tual effort, he sought to suppress the groans that bursi| he hastily ; “do not look so miserable. But I must i 
; the from his inmost soul, of “the scaffold—the scaffold—| leave you now,” said he, affectionately kissing her. 
me, any thing but that—would to God I could stand there | “ [ have no time to lose.” She listened to his retreat- 
vat I for thee, my child, my child!” Had he seen all this, | ing footsteps. “So it ever is with me,” sighed she. ] 
face, his stern purpose would surely have relented, had it | “ The birth of one hope, is the destruction of another. | 
you, = _tested with him, he would have bid the doomed one | Why cannot I be willing to lay down my aching head, 
n to hve. The doubt would have pressed itself home upon} and be at rest?” 
ped his soul, whether the uncertain good, in the exaction Rather late in the evening, after George’s departure, 
0 I of blood for blood, could balance its wide spread de-| the jailer came into her cell, to know whether she | 
we solating ruin. He would have said, “not for me, not | would see a gentleman who was very urgent to be ad- 
illy for me, to swell! the cup of their misery, already ove r- | mitted. She knew at once it was her father. “Let 
ad flowing; not for me, to trample thein to the earth, for-| him come,” said she ; “ bushow can I see him?” She 
tit ; getful that we are the children of one common Futher,| threw herself on the floor, and buried her face in her 
‘ep and of the precept of our common Master, that enjoins | hed. Sfis step sounded along the passage—her heart 
‘he us to seek the welfare of a brother as our own.” | died within her, as he came into her cell, and stood in 
of Swifily, yet heavily, the hours rolled on to the im- silence by her side. She heard the rustling of his 
to . prisoned Mary. She had written to her parents; that | cloak—she almost felt his breath. “Speak to me fa- 
te distressing duty was done. She had given the trea-| ther,” she at last articulated. “I cannot look up to 
me sur’d certificate of her marriage to her brother, in the | you, till I hear your voice.”"—Still he spoke not. “But 
- hope of exciting some interest for her life. She had} one word father—call me Mary.” The name was 
2 F Tetained it as long as she dared, anxious that Frederic, | spoken, in a deep low to. She started to her feet j 
~ whom her soul revolted from bringing forward in this! as if stung by an adder; aii humility was gone, as 
8 unhappy affair, should leave the country. She sat | drawing herself up to her full height, and aie 
from him, she exclaimed, “Cruel—ungratefi 


gloomily in her cell, when her brother, with a quick 


st 
step, and a cheerful air, (unwonted sight,) entered.— | know your voice is a terror to me; even the thought 
“What is it George? speak quick,” said she breath-! of seeing you here, almost death—and yet you haunt 
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me like myeyal spirit. “ This is the first time,” said 


he ina su Voice, “that I have intruded my- 
self upon you.” “Yes, for I heard your voice, and 
refused you." Vet I came in kindness.” “Ah Fre- 
deric, you withheld that kindness when it would have 
been prized by me, beyond all the world can give, 
and what will it avail me now?” “ Much, if you will 
trust to me.”” “ When did I ever trust to you, that 
you did not deceive me? The last time I saw yon, 
how earnestly, how passionately I prayed that you would 
go far away, where I might never sce you more, and 
how solemnly you promised me.” « How could I go, 
and leave you in such peril.” “TI tell for 
all, that your solicitude now, seems like insult added 
fo injury. S mysterious fate 
here; some strange infatuation you, or you 
would not dare trust yourself with me. You know not 
what thoughts have been in my heart—what words 
have hovered on my lips. I tell you [ déstrust myself, 
and at the last, should all hope desert me, I do believe 
the dreadful avowal will burst forth. Fly then, 
seech you, beyond the reach of the consequences.— 
God forbid that L should see you whatIlam! I have 
heard of a woman,” continued she in a low tone of 
horror, “ who saved her life, by throwing her children 
famished wolves that followed her 
There was a 
all hope de seris 
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you once 


me surely detains you 
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one by one to the 
Desperation may turn me to stone.” 
pause of deep silence. “ You say if 
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you at he. you any hope 
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life, but not of liberty 
his love from yours, 
thought myself dead to human feelings and hopes 
none can know how dear to the soul is human sym- 
pathy, till like me, they find it where they thought it 
utterly lost.” Is there then much feeling in your fa- 
vour?” « Yes, answer me, for 
a horrible doubt sometimes me—am | 
your wife? or was the marriage 
mere pretence?” “ Most truly, 
“Thank heaven for that—and yet how easily you cast 
abandoned me to reproach and 
shame.” * Circuinstances mastered me. my dear; but 
talk of the future—not of the past ‘Yes, my name 
of wife, stood between you and an alliance that would 
have given you consequence, patronage, and wealth, 
and no principle, no feeling of pity for my wretched- 
ness restrained you. I heard it all in the miserable 
abode in which you left me. I heard of you, by your 
assumed name in B—— ; of your gaiety, your expenses, 
your notoriety, and I tried to be resigned and patient. 
I considered it the fitting retribution for my deceit and 
ingratitude to the best of parents—the natural conse- 
quences of my weak vanity, and senseless love of ad- 
miration. I should have returned to my parents; but 
hope never deserted me till that dreadful morning after 
the birth of my child, when you appeared like a spee- 
tre before me. How dare you come into my pre- 
sence?’ continued she,a momentary fierceness flashing 
in her face, “knowing what I know. What hinders 
me,” (she went on with increasing passion.) “ from 
this moment”—* You will not Mary; | came here to 
save you,” said he soothingly, alarmed at her burning 
cheek and sparkling eye. “ No, I will not,” said she, 
suddenly softening—* you know me well. I have 
lived for you, suffered for you, and at the last and 
worst, I can but die for you.” “ Listen to me now,” 
said he earnestly —* had you attended to the sugges- 
tions I caused to be conveyed to you before your trial, 
you would have been now at liberty. I could not per- 
sonally interfere ; concealment once begun, must be 
continued. Noone here suspected that I had ever 
seen you. But why did you not exert yourself to pre- 
pare for your trial?” “My mind was all gone. I 
was so wholly unconscious of any thing like guilt, and 
so ignorant of the force of circumstantial evidence, that 
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I could not comprehend my danger. I had no cong. 
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get I will give it up without an effort to retain it, and | power; he has taught her io see with his eyes, hear 
place, as you say, the sea betwixt us; but I will first | with his ears, and to be, while sufficiently severe in 
ensure not merely your life, but your liberty.” “ My | judgment on herself, lenient and forgiving to the vices 
life, I am confident, is already secure—my liberty you | in him, on which she should frown with the deepest 
cannot gain, but by implicating yourself, and I tell you | abhorrence.” 
it would be worthless to me, at that price. Promise | These reflections it must be remembered, were 
me that you will not.” A half smile played on his | made near forty years ago, and we say of them as the 
dark features. “I will not—that is, if I find your con- | Bramins do of the paradoxes in their sacred books, let 
fidence well founded. Then, at least I shail not be | them in their application, be referred solely to a for- 
haunted through life, with the thought of your death.” | mer age. 
“Selfish to the last,” she murmured ; “ but no matter.” “ But to my task,” said Frederic, rising, and seating 
«And now Mary, farewell.” He held out his hand; | himself at his table. “I will not be that monster in 
she folded hers upon her bosom. “At least say you | nature, a perfect villain. I will provide for thy safety, 
forgive me.” “I do forgive you,” said she, the tears | Mary, and ong secret spot in my soul shall be sacred to 
streaming down her pale cheeks, “as I hope to be for- | thy memory. With the morning's dawn, every trace 
iven.” “And you will think of me without haired?” | of me will vanish. I will leave to imfamy a name I 
“ With the deepest anxiety, and with the hope, if my | will never again bear, and go where foriune guides 
life is spared, that my continued prayers ivr you, may | me.” With a firm and steady hand, he wrote a few 
not be altogether unavailing. I do not ask you to re- | lines to the Governor of , Stating in brief terms, 
member nc in prosperity and pleasure—in adversity | the case of the unhappy being, in whose behalf he 
and sorrow you cannot forget me.” “1 will remember | would soon be solicited for a pardon, acknowledging 
you,” said he, for the first time trembling with emo- | himself her husband, and avowing that he was the real 
tion, “as one Whose love passed the love of woman, | perpetrator of the crime, half in accident—half in an- 
and I will never seek it in another. Farewell.”—| ger. It was too frail to stand the rude grasp with 
“May heaven forgive you—may God be with you.” | which he snatched it from its mother’s arms; “but in 
He paused a moment at her cell-door, and looked back. | my soul,” he went on, “1 do not fee! that I am a mur- 
She had thrown herselfon her knecs. “Injured being; | derer. Yet my wife I know considers me one, and she 
I will not again disturb her,” said he, and with acloud | has from affection to me, hitherto concealed it. My 
upon his brain, and a weight upon his heart, he si- | sudden flight from B. will be considered evidence of 
lently glided down the passage. “I have seen her for | guilt—it is indeed the consequence of my acknow- 
the last time—the last time,” said he to himself, asthe | ledgment. It is of little consequence what becomes 
harsh and grating sound of the prison bolts died upon | of me; but at all events, save the innocent.”— 
his ears. As he emerged into the open air, he drew | He signed, scaled and superscribed the letter, placed 
his breath long and deep, and uncovered his head, that | it ia his bosom, then threw himself on the bed, and 
the chill evening wind might play upon his burning | sank into 2 projound slumber. In the morning he was 
forehead. He looked to the moon, as if her dim shorn | gone, and had lefi no elue to his retreat. 

beams, as she struggled through masses of clouds, could {| Early in the morning ten cays aiter the date of 
impart light to his clouded spirit. He looked to the | Frederic’s letter, a fine youug wan, drenched with the 
stars, but their pure, and placid, and eternal beauty, | rain that had fallen the preceding night, and soiled 
seemed only to render more visible the darkness | with the mud that flew at every bound of his horse’s 








within. Ile fixed his eye on one star on which from | fect, rode rapidly through the village of S. 
childhood he had delighted to look, with a dim and | “Who can he be? He rides as if life or death were 


shadowy consciousness that there was his origin, and | on his errand.” Hope and confidence seemed strug- 
there his ultimate home—it met his gaze like a dull | gling with anxiety and alarm in his countenance ; 
pale spot of blood. “I am of the earth, and with the | suddenly curbing his powerful horse, he inquired the 
things of earth, must be my communion,” and turning, | state of the river. “Is it passable since this heavy 
he passed quickly down the almost deserted street, and , rain?” 
was lost in darkness. | “No sir, it rose so rapidly, that every skiff and ca- 
The next night found him in an elegant apartment | noe is swept away.” 
of a fashionable hotel in B. It was midaight—he had | “My horse is a good swimmer. Cannot he ma- 
Just returned from an evening party ; lights and music, | nage it?” 
and the gay and inspiring presence of youth and | “Impossible! timber and logs are every moment 
beauty, had charmed to rest recollections, over which | floating over the dam.” 
this victim of vice had, during the day, mused, and al- } Phen I must make for the bridge further down ;” 
most maddened. and turning his horse, he rode hastily onward. He 
“T have been there too, for the last time,” said he, | gained ihe bridge—it that moment went down—it slid 
throwing himself into a chair, and fixing his eyes on | from its foundations hefore his eyes, and he gazed for 
the still glowing embers. “How could I go there at | 9°: iustant, half stupified upon its floating ruins. He 
all, and when there, how co catch the spirit of the | -overed his eyes with his hands, and looked again as 
crowd? Poor Mary, which of all the light-hearted | if his harassed senses had misled him. Nothing re- 
beauties that smiled on me to-night, dreamt of my | mained but the stone piers, resisting the floating ruins 
Visit so late, to thy miserable cell? Ah! and how much | that accumulated round them, and dashing back the 
less would they have smiled,” continued he contemp- | waves inio a raging foam. Worror struck, he com- 
tuously, “ had they known all—even all, except the | prehended ata glance the entire ruin. He laid the 
legal tie that binds us. There is H , and G , | reins upon his horse’s neck in muie and perfect help- 
and W. , weighed by a strict morality—their of- | lessness. “We are a dcomed family—even the ele- 
fences, every one of them, are as great as mine—not | ments are against us.” Then with the restlessness of 











So tragical in their end perhaps; but equally wretched 
and revolting. Even my imperfect morality, tells me 
they ought to be spurned from society; but the gilding 
of their vices, conceals their deformity, and my chance 
is as good as theirs, so long as I can manage to keep 
up the exterior of a gentleman.” But he mused on, 
pursuing the train of thoughts thus awakened. “ Wo- 
man is what man has made her—a being of usages and 
customs. He has kept her in ignorance of her own 


c 
oe 4 


| misery, he retraced his steps, even in the water's edge, 
looking wistfully, but vainly, for some spot where he 
might attempt a passage. In this way he reached the 
little landing place of S. It was an early hour in the 
morning; yet many of the villagers were out, gazing 
npon their rivulet thus swollen during a single night 
intoa mighty stream. They enjoyed the spectacle ; 
for to them it deferred no hope. 

“I must pass this stream,” said he, throwing him- 
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self from his horse. 
another.” 

“ Make yourself easy young man till the water falls,” 
said a man advancing from the group; the same of 
whom he had an hour before inquired the state of the 
water. He grasped the hand held out to him con- 
vulsively ; but could not speak. 

“Let us know what is the matter my young friend. 





“IT suppose one spot is as safe as 





Perhaps we can assist you.” 

With forced momentary calmness, he said, “ My | 
sister is condemned to death. This day at noon she 
will stand upon her scaffold. 
but you see the river. Pity me—help me, my friends; 
think for me,” giving way to child-like passion—*I | 
cannot think for myself.” 

All was confusion in S. that morning. The houses 
were literally emptied of their inhabitants, who flocked 
to the river side to see, and assist if they could, the 
afflicted stranger. Call it not curiosity, or excitement, 
or the vulgar love of the wonderful. It was the pure 
spontancous sympathy of nature. 
logs fur a raft, and splicing strong ropes to fasten 
round his body, and, care dearer than all, they inclosed | 
the pardon in a water-proof envelope. They fed and | 
rubbed the panting horse; and they would have poured | 
oil and wine into the master’s wounds, but they were | 
beyond their reach. Manning during these brief pre- 
parations, stood by the water in the most cruel sus- | 
pense. He held his watch in his hand, counting the | 
seconds as the minute-hand went past. “Tis mad- | 
ness to attempt it—death if I defer it.” He threw an 
agonized look upon the sun now rising. “O for the 
power that of old staid its course.” He looked de- 
spairingly upon the water—no hand for him rolled 
back their waves. 

The attention of the group was now drawn to a 
gatheriug of people round a gentleman on the opposite 
bank. 

“Our old white horse,” said George incredulously, 
“even he could not stay at home, in this family mourn- 
ing.” The mist now rolled away. 

“ My father, as I live.” He sprang upon a log, and 
shouted “ father,” so loud, he was heard above the wa- 
ters—“ father shall I dare it?” 

No sound brought back an answer; but he knew he 
Bins understood. He took out the envelope that con- 
tained the pardon and held it high in the air. They 
saw the father’s hands raised to heaven—his head 
thrown back—his hat fell off, and they saw his hair, 
bleached by short misery, to the hue of age. Mr. 
Manning was in ordinary cases, half religious and half 
sceptical. Yet now his soul wrought up by over- 
whelming emotion above the shackles of the senses, 
flew at once to heaven—at once, and with no re- 
serve, acknowledged its dependence on its Maker.— 
So it ever is. In such cases, my Father, my God, 
springs instinctively to the —- unfailing sign and 
a sure evidence of the “divinity that stirs within.” 

George watched his father’s motions, and his irreso- 
lution inspired him with suddenenergy. “It is cruel,” 
he said to the anxious bystanders, “to ask him ww de- 
cide. My horse is a trained swimmer,” and I will 

it.” 

a the water’s edge he looked round. “God bless 
you—if I live, I will come back to thank,you.” The 
crowd scarcely breathed as he waded into the water. 
They saw him begin to swim; and, never let human 
nature be libelled—as the danger seemed to increase, 
they manned the slight raft, and ventured after him. 
His father looked on with straining eyes and beating 
heart. 

“Get hima fresh horse for God’s saké—if he gets 
through, he will never do to go on.” 

For a time, it seemed as if some unseen hand cleared 
the way before him. The horse swam as if in his 
element, and the rider fixing his eye on one promi- 
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I have her free pardon i} 
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nent object on the opposite bank, sat firm, and appa. 
rently fearless of danger. A cry from the spectator 
first warned him that an uprooted tree was floating 
rapidly towards him. For a moment his heart sunk; 
but the horse, as it smeeed, aware of the danger, and 
nerved by desperation, made mighty efforts, and cleared 
its course at a rapid rate. But it came rapidly on— 
The chance for clearing it, seemed gone. The spectators 
looked on in silent terror, as if fearful that a sound 
would precipitate the danger, and the agonized father 
sunk upon the ground, and covered his eyes to shut 
out the horrid spectacle. A moment after he looked, 
the tree had gone down, and the horse was “ strug. 
gling like a strong swimmer in his agony,” past 
its track, but on the very edge of its current. He 
looked again—he had cleared it, and was in compara. 
tively calm water—another glance, and the panting 


| animal sunk upon the wet sand, as George leaped upon 


the bank. Another instant, and he was on horseback, 
the water pouring from his clothes, but insensible to 
chill or langour. He exchanged one word with his 
father, and rode swiftly onward. 

It wanted but one half hour to the dreaded noon; 
and Mary half wild with terror, stood at the window 
that overlooked the road. She had watched inces 
santly from the earliest dawn of morning. 

“Do not,” she said to the Sheriff, “take me on the 
scaffold—the pardon will certainly come. My father 
went out to meet him last night; it was the rain 
detained him; but he will certainly come.” 

Indeed, since Frederic’s visit, she had felt perfectly 
secure of life, and was still confident that her brother 
would arrive in time. The Sheriff was by no means 
so sanguine; he had seen the termination of many 
such hopes, and in his heart believed she would be 
disappointed. The scaffold was erected near the pri- 
son-yard, and an immense crowd already surrounded it. 

Of how many generations past, have the sympathies 
and sensibilities been deadened by spectacles like this! 
And in how many to come, will the sense of the sa- 
credness of human life, be impaired by its constantly 
recurring public violation? 

“I cannot see him,” said she to the Sheriff, as he 
entered her cell for the last time. “ Look and see if 
you cannot. I told him to tie a white handkerchief 
round his hat, that I might know him when he first 
came in sight.” _~ 

He did as she suggested.—“I see nothing. But the 
crowd below are clamorous and excited, and begin to 
call loudly for the prisoner.” 

“Horrid wretches, to feast on my agony!” 

“Yon must go—I dare defer it no longer.” She 
sprang wildly from him to the farthest corner of her 
cell. 

“I cannot—will not go,” cried she, clinging to the 
wall. “I know he will he here—I know he will. 
God grant me time.” 

“ But the time will not be shortened by going on 
the scaffold, and it ppease the crowd.” 

She turned from him shuddering. She wrung her 
hands, and beat her head against the wall. 

“ How little | thought when my father left me, I 
should come to this. Thank God mother is not here to 
see me. But look again,” said she imploringly and pas- 
sionately. “Let me look—he will be here if you will 
give me time,” cried she convulsively, and springing 
to the window. 

He could not tell her her hope was vain; but he 
said, “ Your brother can find you there, as well as 
here; I will give you to the last moment; but you 
must now go.” ; 

He placed his hand upon her arm, and she again 
sprang from him like lightning. She raved in the 
wildest desperation, declaring she would not go—then 
throwing herself at his feet, she bathed his hands with 
her tears, and with broken sobs and cries, implored 
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his mercy. Affected and distressed beyond measure, 
he seized the first moments of calmness that followed 
this storm of passion. 

“Mary—I am an officer of the government, and 
must do my duty. I have done all that I could for 
you, and you do not wish to bring me into trouble.” 

" “Ono.” 

“Then go with me now. Where you will stand, 
you will see the road farther than you can here ; and 
if he does not come, you shall yourself give the signal.” 
She flew again to the window ; but sighed hopelessly 
as she turned away. 

“Well, if 1 must—but you will give me time ?” 

“To the very last, and more.” 

“ And you will not pinion or blind me,” said she—a 
cold shudder creeping over her. 

“If I can do without.’”—At her cell-door she stopt, 
and turned deadly pale. He took out his watch. 

“| will put back the hands that you may be sure.” 

“God bless you for that. Will you? Now I will go.” 

“Remember, you are yourself to give the signal.” 
And at the hour of noon, she stood upon the plat- 
form. 

With every faculty and sense concentrated in sight, 
she stood and fixed her eyes on the spot where the 
herald of hope was to appear. She heeded not the 
cord upon her neck—she saw not the crowd—she 
heard not the sacred service—knew not that it had 
ceased ; that there was an interval of deep silence, 
of dreadful expectation. Her straining eyes now 
caught a glimpse of an object moving in the dis- 
tance. Itcame nearer. Her eyelids were seen to fall 
once, as if to clear her vision. It was a horseman— 
nearer still ; she saw the white token streaming from 
his hat. It was he.—O transport ; she was safe. She 
raised her hands to heaven, and fainted. 

The sheriff saw her raised hands. It was to him, 
the long delayed signal. He saw she had fainted, and 
anxious to save her the horror of awaking, unpinioned, 
unblinded, he let the drop fall. Three minutes more, 
and the horseman who had pressed his way through 
the crowd that gave way on either side, bounded into 
the area, and the rider with blood bursting from his 
lips, fell senseless at the scaffold’s foot. 

They took her hastily down ; but no signs of life re- 
mained. She perished in youth, innocence and beauty ; 
yet in ignominy and shame. Her soul fled in that 
moment of ecstacy. She knew not the death she 
died. Mysterious Providence—why was it so? Was 
that gush of blissful transport thy compensation for 
all before? Or did some ethereal form stand waiting 
to catch her fleeting spirit, as in rapture she sighed it 
forth—the essence and element of which, must be 
hope and joy? Hope and joy so intense, they could 
spring only from the depths of despair. Who can 
know? Darkness is upon the tomb—of the mode of 
our existence beyond, all is dim conjecture. 

* * * * * * . 

Fifteen years after the eventg.detailed above, a no- 
torious pirate lay in irons in one of our Southern ci- 
ties, awaiting the day of his execution. His easy, un- 
concerned demeanor while in prison, no less than his 
daring crimes upon the ocean, gained him a dreadful 
celebrity. Every question of his former life, he met 
with a repulsive look and determined silence; but of 
his execution, he would speak with a levity that seemed 
more impious as the day drew near. 

“Why is it,” said he to Captain B——, of the navy, 
who had called with the Chaplain, to spend an hour 
in his cell—* why is it that men gaze en me as on 
some strange and unnatural object? Is it because I 
can look death in the face, when I know the day—nay, 
the very hour, when he intends me a visit? You are 
not so sure of a day’s existence, as I am of a month; 
for, shut up in this cell, I am exposed to none of the 
casualties that may carry you off ina moment. Why 
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then is my indifference more unaccountable than 
yours ?” 

“Our lives may be prolonged for years. The date 
of yours is fixed.” 

“I know not that. I have escaped where the 
chances seemed more against me than at present.” 

“But would it not be wise to prepare for death, 
when it appears so near?” 

“In a month.” 

“Why it is the work of a life sir, to prepare for 
death.” 

“Do you think,” he continued impatiently, “that 
you can say any thing to me that my own reflections 
would not suggest over and over again? You know 
little of the life of a sailor—of the thoughts that come 
to him in his lonely watches. But | have made up my 
mind to die on the scaffold, an example to all who 
shall come afier me. No power in heaven or earth, 
shall see me tremble before or then.”—He stood erect 
before them, and as they looked on his stern, decided 
features and fine proportions, they secretly owned that 
his power could scarcely be overrated. 

Their attention was now drawn toa slight move- 
ment at the door, and a ghastly attenuated man, clad 
in the coarse garb of a labourer, entered. He said 
nothing, but sat down and looked at the pirate. Un- 
willing recollections seemed to force themselves on 
the pirate’s mind, as he gazed on the humble man. I 
will question him thought he, and know the worst. 

“Is your name George Manning.” 

“It was once—they call me George now.” 

“Good God what a wreck! Do you live at home ?” 

“No body lives in the old house; it is falling to 
ruins.” 

“What a wreck,” he repeated—*for he answers 
all these questions in the subdued tone of imbecillity 
and weakness.” 

At last, summoning all his resolution, he said,“ and 
where is Mary?” 

The man looked upward—* In heaven I trust,” said 


he in the same subdued tone. 
I ae she had 


“Dead !—When, and where? 
sent you to me.” i 

“Fifteen years ago. I did all I cod¥@for her. I 
swam the river when the flood was up ; but I was a? 
in time; they had swung her off just before I got th 
I have never been well myself since,” said he in 
same quiet tone.” 

“Swung her off! God, thou hast indeed found a 
way.” And the pirate staggered back against the 
wall.—Swung her off,” repeated he in horror; 
“through all my wanderings, in all my crimes, I re- 
membered my vow to her.” 

His knees trembled—his breast heaved—-his face’ 
grew livid, and the man of Iron bowed himself ai 
died. B—. 















































SOCRATES CANONIZED. 


Tuat great philosopher Socrates, on the day of his 
execution, a little before the draught of poison was 
brought to him, entertaining his friends with a dis- 
course on the Immortality of the Soul, has these 
words :— 

“ Whether or no God will approve of my actions I 
know not; but this I am sure of, that I have at all q 
times made it my endeavour to please him, and [ 
have a good hope that this, my endeavour, will be 
accepted by him.” 

Erasmus, who was an unbigoted Roman Catholie; 
was so transported with this passage, that he expressed: 
himself upon it in the following manner ;— : 

“ When I reflect on such a speech, pronounced by 
such a person, I can searce forbear crying out, Sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis' O, holy Socrates pray for us.’” 





















A FRAGMENT, &c. 
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Original. His warmest hopes are ever blasted first! 
A FRAGMENT. But I—complaint becomes me not—for I, 
== The author am of my own misery. 
Remorse is as the heart in which it grows; | J yielded tu the guilty thirst for pomp 
#f that be gentle, it droge balmy dows | And show, which caused me to neglect, and slight 
Of true repentance; but if proud and gloomy, one Spare 
Sino poleanteee, that plerend t» the lence, lhe matchless being, whose affections were 
Weeps only tears of poison.—Coleridge. | Too true, to bear cold looks and careless words. 
_ | And yet, I was not false, nor faithless, as 
It was an hour of mirth, and glad festivity ; | The many are, in these degenerate times: 
The spacious hall was thronged with gallant youths, | My vows remained unbroken—but alas! 
And bright-eyed maidens, mingling in the dance. The wide world lay before my youthful eye, 
The rich, enchanting notes of minstrelsy, | In all its gaudiness—inviting me 
Like Asia's balmy fragrance, floated through To taste its gilded and illusive joys! 
The midnight air, and tuned the soul to love's Need more be said? I fluttered im the train 
Bright visions, and sweet dreams of happiness. | Of fashion ; knelt before the glittering shrine 
Time, and its gross concerns, its ills and cares, Of the alluring, shadowy Goddess, till, 
And cold realities, were ail forgot, In fond communion with her votaries, 
Or merged in joy, while sparkling eyes bespoke i half-forgot Amantha’s peerless love. 
Light hearts; and buoyant spirits, pure and free. | 
As mountain air, leapt forth exultingly. = But retribution came; ah! yes, that hour 
| Of blasting anguish, deep engraven on 


But who is he, that dark, mysterious man, | My throbbing brain, still haunts my very dreams! 


Who, ghost-like, bursts upon the brilliant scene / 
Comes he to join the revelry, and share 

Tts bliss? =Ah! no: the writhing bosom finds 
No fellowship in gaiety! the sounds 

Of murth, are frenzy to the burning brain. 

And mockery to the sad, and bleeding heart! 

A sable garb, which sweeps the ground, in long 
And careless folds, conceals his tottering form 
Haggard and wan his cheek; the livid lip 
Curls with a stern, defying, desperate smile ; 
And ‘neath a brow of death-like hue, keen eyes, 
Deep sunk into their sockets grim, dart forth 

A wild unearthly g'cam; as through the crowd, 
With slow and solemn step he stalks along : 
Gazing like one who feels that he is not 

What he has been, and that the merriest throng 
Is oft the dreariest, loneliest solitude. 


In this same hali, that night, we were convened: 
Soft music and sweet voices, then, as now, 
Were heard, and I, the gayest of the gay; 
When lo! a messenger breathed in mine ear, 
* Amantha’s dying.” * * * 

Sense and reason fled, 
And I, as if the bolts of Iieaven had pierced 
My soul, sunk to the earth, and all seemed dread 
And lurid darkness. Oh, that I had ne’er 
Awoke to light and life! It vas not so: 
I did revive, and breathless, fiew to her, 
My wronged and slighted, yet still dearest love. 
But all two late: cold dews were gathered on 
Her brow; the hues of death were stamped upon 
ler cheek ; and when, to seek forgiveness,I 
Knelt down beside her conch, she did not speak, 
But fixed on me one long, last, thrilling look 


That sad and fearful gaze! Ah! how it chiil: 
The glow of youthful feeling, and drives back 
Its current, to the shrinking, quailing heart! 
He pauses nigw, and waves his trembling hand ; 
A flush sweeps o'er his ghastiy features, and 
js bosom heaves tumultuous, till the soul's | 
tions utterance find ; and thus he breaks | 
| 
| 


Of melting tenderness, then smiled, and died. 

She died! the young and fair Amantha died, 
While I, the murderer, still live!” 

Thus spake the wretched man: then gathering up 
| His loosened robes, he swifily strode away. S. 





NIGHT. 


awful silence, which himself had made. 


“Hear me! 


ye young, ye gay, ye fair, listen! 
For now the spirit of the past is on 

Me: I must speak; and ye, perchance, may learn, 
I too was young, aud gay, and happy; ay, 

Even J was happy ; but no matier now, 


ANOTHER day is added to the mass 

Of buried ages. Lo! the beauteous moon, 

Like a fair shepherdess, now comes abroad, 

With her full flock of stars, that roam around 

The azure meads of heaven. And oh! how charm’d 
Beneath her loveliness, creation looks ; 

Far gleaming hills, and light in waning streams, 
And sleeping boughs with dewy lustre clothed, 

And green-haired valleys—all in glory dressed, 
Make up the pegeantries of night. One glance 
Upon old ocean, where the woven beams 

Have braided her dark waves. Their roar is hush’d, 
Her billowy wings are folded up to rest; 

Till once again the wizard winds shall yell, 

And tear them into strife. ‘ 


Those days are gone: to speak of them, were vain ; 
To think of them is madness—agony. 
Remembrance! o:! it is a load that weighs 

Us down to carth, and crumbles us to dust! 

Bear witness to the truth, these shrivelled limbs, 
And these white locks; bleached, not by course 
Of time. (for | am young in years, though old 

In misery,) but by the ceaseless floods 

Of anguish, which, like wrath, have rolled across 
My soul, since that all fated hour. when fate-— 
But let that pass. ' . . 

I said, methinks, that I was happy once, 

"Tis true; the dawn of life to me was calm, 

Its morning sun shone sweetly on my youth, 

And manhood brought the highest, purest bliss, 
That mortals share. I loved, and was beloved. 
Oh, yes! Amantha! Heaven, who guards, thy mild 
And blessed spirit, mingling with the pure 

And radiant host that gild the eternal throne, 
Heaven knows I loved thee: death attests thy truth. 
Thou wert to my young heart the star of peace; 
So fair, so bright—I fondly dreamed that naught 
Its lustre e’er could dim. Alas! for man, 


A lone owl's hoot— 
The waterfall’s faint drip—or insect stir 
Among the emerald leaves—or infant wind 
Rifling the pearly lips of sleeping flowers, 
Alone disturb the stillness of the scene. 





Spirit of ail; as up yon star-hung deep 
| Of air, the eye and heart together mount, 
} Man’s immortality within him stirs, 
And thou art all around! Thy beauty walks 
In airy music o’er the midnight heavens; 
Thy glory’s shadowed on the slumbering world. 
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In the year 1676, when Sir William Berkley was 
governor of Virginia, many dissensions existed between 
the people and the executive authority of that pro- 
vince. These had their origin in several causes, of 
which the unjust conduct of the mother country was 
not the least. Charles I]. who at that time sat upon 
the English throne, had made profuse grants of lands 
in the choicest parts of Virginia, to numbers of his 
needy friends, who had lost their fortunes in the cause 
of his unhappy father, and with the thoughtless levity 
which distinguished his character, had paid very litle 
regard to the richts of original proprietors. Pleased 
at finding so cheap a meihod of getting rid of the 
troublesome clamours which continus|ly assailed him, 
the king was careless how much: of justice was violat- 
ed, or how much of wrong was in’! 
the murmurs of the oppressed could not reach his ear, 
or disturb hisa in the enjoyment of his pleasures. An- 
other, and perliaps a more active cause, as being more 
immediate, was the unpopular conduct of Sir William 
Berkley. Bred up in the old school of the cavaliers, 
with all those high notions of the divine right of kings 
and the supremacy of their prerogative, which had | 
formed the leading tenets of that party, the governor | 
considering himself the representative of royalty, upon | 
the first symptoms of discontent, had determined to 
act upon those principles in America which had prov- | 
ed so fatal to his ancient master in England. He | 
therefore listened with indifference to the remon- | 
strances of the people; and, by his haughty demean- 
our, aggravated those discontents which it ought to | 
have been his greatest study to appease. 

Such a course of conduct long pursued, had trans- 
ported the people almost to madness, and infused into 
their bosoms a most deadly hatred against their oppres- 
sors. The lines of party faction were di “tly mark- 
ed. On the one side were arrayed the partizans of 
the governoy—the wealth and aristocracy of the land 
—on the other, stood the yeomanry, the strength and | 
substance of the country. While party animosity thus | 
influenced ail ranks of men in the colony, and many | 
were dreading 2 collision which all forcsaw must | 
sooner or laicr take place, there was one man who 
viewed the progress of contention with secret satisfac- | 
tion, and who looked forward with anxious anticipation | 
to the moment when it should break oui in open strife. 
This man was Nathaniel Bacon. Ue was descended 
of a respectable family in England, and had emigrated 
from the mother couniry some years before the spirit 
of discontent had become universal. Young, talented 
and enterprising, Bacon had not only found lis way 
into the esteem and favour of the colonists, but had 
obtained, aiso, a seat in the council, an honour which 
Was seldom granted to any but to ihe wealthy or the 
aged. Whether he had caught his restless disposition 
from living amid the bustling scenes of his native 
country, or whether he was naturally of that east of 
temper which delights in stirring times, he had early 
distinguished himself by the active part which he took 
in the disputes between the governor and the inhabi- | 
tants of the province. His penetrating mind was not 
long in discerning which way the balance would pre- 
ponderate. He had seen enough of the power of an 
exasperated people in his own country, to know that , 
when fully aroused, it was invincible. He therefore 
early appeared as the champion of the people ; and | 
the colonists, proud of so able an advocate, gladly | 
placed him at the head of their party. But Bacon had 
designs in view far beyond the mere redress of griev- 
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Original. 


INSURGENT. 


‘bers of the council, among whom wi 










ances, or even the saiisfaction of political vengeance. 


' His ambitious spirit, swelling with a consciousness of 


its own abilities, and viewing with delight a field so 
well adapted to their exercise, began to entertain cer- 
tain indefinite emotions, to which, perhaps, had cir- 
cumststices been different, it would have forever re- 
mained a stranger. Iu a word, he wished to possess 


‘himself of the chief power in the government, though 


it is very doubtful whether he had any plan designed 
by which he could hope to retain it, or whether he 
had any other guide than the suggestions of an aspir- 
With this view, he let slip no opportunity 
of fanning the flame of discord, and widening the 
breach between the contencing parties. Ile upbraid- 
ed the opposite faction from his seat in the council, his 
voice was heard in every assembly of the people, and 
his emissaries throughout the country were busy in 
exciting the murmurs ef discontent. Profvssing the 
utmost loyalty to the king, he contrived to throw upon 
the governcr the odium of the royal conduct, and to 
direct that hatred towards the deputy alone, which 


ing mind. 





| ought to have been shared equally by the master. 


in the autumn of 1676, when these dissensions 
raged so furiously that nothing but an occasion was 
Wanting to produce open war, news came to James- 
town that the Pamunkees, a powerful tribe of Indians, 
with whom the whites had waged war, at intervals, 
for several years, were committing dreadful havoc up- 
en the frontier settlements, and rumour soon failed not 
to add her appalling tales of piantaticns desolated, and 
of men, women and children slaughtered. The cla- 
mours of faction were now for a while hushed, under 
the apprehension of a danger which threatened both 
partics alike. The hardy yeomanry from the country 
began to flock into the town, armed for battle, and 
several izibes of friendly Indians, led by Ponatou the 
successor of the celebrated Ponkettan, repaired to the 
same place of rendezvous, giad to take advantage 
ihe assistance of ihe whites to gratify their love 
war, and their vengeance on ileir hereditary foes — 
Upon an eminence, near the centre of Jamestown, 
stood a long, irregular building, the lower story of 


















| which was constructed of unhewn stene, and the re- 


maining part of the walls consisted of large logs fitted 
closely together, and painted white. A small steeple, 
rising from the middie of the rev, denoted the edifice 
to be public—it was, indeed, the Council House of the 
province. Tere were assembled the rulers of the in- 
fant nation, whem the recent reporte ha:! drawn hastily 
together. At one end of the hall. upon a small eleva- 
tion, sat Sir William Berkley, his erect pesture and 
dignitied demeanour suiting weil ihe piace le occu- 
pied. Around a long table were arranged the mem- 
Nathaniel Ba- 
con. He was conversing gaily with the person who 
sul next to him, and was appareniiy free irom that con- 
cern which secmed depicted upon the faces of many. 












| How long their deliberations would liave continued, 


or what was their probable result, is vr:known; for 
ere they had arrived at any thing des: t+, the door of 
the chamber was thrown open, and, a young man en- 
tering wiih a bow, announced that the people, urged 
by the pressing danger, kad resolved to march against 
the Indians on the ensuing day; that they had unani- 
mously chosen Nathaniel Bacon for their leader, and 
waited only for the sanction of the governor and coun- 
cil to confirm the election. The patrician pride of 
Sir William Berkley was roused at this act of pre- 
sumption ; the more unwelcome, because it favoured 
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the man whom, most of all others, he had reason to 
hate, and he replied with asperity : 

“ Sir, this proceeding, on the part of the people, is 
wholly unauthorised. ‘Ihe business of this province, 
at least while I have the honour to preside over it, 
must be transacted in this council, and not in a tumul- 
tuous mob: and so, sir, you may iniorm those that sent 
you. 

The young man seemed to hesitate; when a voice 


from the lower part of the hall cried, “Sir William | 


Berkley, I view this not only as a gross insult to my- 
self, but as a flagrant violation of the just rights of the 
peo; le.” 

“What! am I to be bearded here ?” 
cavalier. 

“Sir, when you arrogate to yourself powers to which 
you have no right, | shall never fail to warn you of 
the usurpation—if you call that bearding, be it so,” 


cried the old 


rejomed Bacon. 
“Who made thee a judge 


of rights or powers, thou 
factivus man, 
Claimed the governor. 

“lathe name of the people of this province 
Bacon, “1 deniand a commission !” 

“In the name of his majesiy and of the r 
thority of this provinee, i shall grant yon non 


’ cried 
’ 
ti All- 


plied the other. 

A tumultuous movement now took place in the 
chamber; many members pressed around the govern- 
or, and begged of him, for the sake of peace, and as 
the danger was urgent, to graat the request of the 
people. 

“ Never!” exclaimed he. 
on the outskirts of the town, I would not abate one 
fraction of my prerogative to gratify this ambitious de- 
magogue. 

“ Ay,” rejoined the young man, who, in the ardour 
of passion, had advanced near the governor's chair, 


“Sir William Berkley’s regard to the welfare of the 
~ t 


province, is well known. His whole administration 
has shown that he prefers the gratification of his pride 
to the safety of the people. But haughty as you are, 
your pride shall not avail you now ; for | swear if this 
commission be not issued, your seat in that chair shall 
“pot protect you from the indignant people whom you 
have so long oppressed.” 
Whether any signal had beer, communicated to the 
messenger at the door, or not, he had disappeared, and 
at this moment, the shouts of a multitude were heard 


—then the heavy tramping of a crowd, ascending the | 


stairway, mingled with the sound of confused murmurs 


and of arms ringing against the bannisters or clashing | 


against each other. 

“ Here,” cried the old man, rising and baring his 
breast, “ strike !—bring all the bayonets of your infer- 
nal rabble, and direct ihem here!” 

The whole council, now in a state of alarm, crowd- 
ed around the governor, and prevented his further 
speech. They besought him not to provoke the fury 
of the populace, who were sufliciently excited to do 
any thing; and one elderly gentleman, thrusting a pa- 
per into Sir William's hand, and holding fast to his 
garments, “ Here, sir,” said he, “is a commission al- | 
ready drawn up; it extends but to one month's time, 
and, during that period, makes the offive dependent on 
the executive will. Our lives are in danger; for 
Heaven's sake sign it—if you please, we can re-con- | 
sider it hereafier.” The countenance of the governor 
expressed the mingled emotions of rage, disappoint- 
ment and chagrin, and hard was the struggle between 
his pride on the one hand, and his concern for the | 
safety of his friends on the other. He hastily signed 
the paper, and, throwing it towards his adversary, said, 
im a voice tremulous with passion, “ Here, young man, | 
I have done that at the solicitation of my friends, to 
which my will shall never consent ; and let me tell 


thou fire-Lrand to the public peace !” ex- 


“Were the enemy up- | 


you, you may find an occasion to repent of this insult.” 
The newly made officer smiled coldly, and folded up 
the paper without making any reply. The crowd 
| which filled the ante-chamber now bursting open the 
| door which, being locked by some of the members, 
had long resisted their efforts, rushed into the hall — 
| Seeing their object attained, they crowded around their 
favourite, and, partly raising him upon their shoulder, 
bore him with loud shouts from the chamber. 

On the evening of this day, the young commander, 
with a companion of apparentiy equal age, might have 
been seen walking, as if for recreation, along the out. 
| skirts of Jamestown. ‘They appeared to be engaged 
! in earnest conversation, though the suppressed tone of 
| their voices would not have betrayed the sulyect of 

their discourse-to a distant listener. The stranger was 
Charles Markham, the intimate friend ot Bacon, though 
unlike him in every thing except in age. Reared to- 
gether as companious in their naiive country, and emi- 
grating at the same time to a foreign land, their mutu- 
al friendship had continued unbroken trom their ear- 
| liest years, though the one was as gentle and unassum- 
ing, as the other was boid and impetuous. ‘Though in- 
clined to the side of the people, Markham had taken 
no active part in the disputes which then disturbed 
| the province; but retiring latterly to the country, he 
had given himself up to the pleasures of literature and 
| the allurements of love, when the present alarm sum- 
moned him to his duty and to arms. Himself of high- 
ly respectable parentage, and possessing considerable 
| influence in the colony, Markham was about to be 
|} united in marriage to the fair Elvira , the 
daughter of a wealthy planter, and the long cherished 
object of his affections. By this union, the two fami- 
| lies being combined, their concentrated influence 
would be extensive. Perhaps it was partly from this 
circumstance, as well as from regard to his friend, that 
Bacon had been so solicitous, ever since the beginning 
of the civil contentions, to draw him into a more ac- 
tive participation therein. Their conversation may 
show how far he had succeeded in infusing his own 
' ardent spirit into the bosom of his friend. 

« And all these dreadful reports of our savage ene- 
mies are unfounded? I am heartily glad of that.” 

“ They were circulated at my instance,” replied Ba- 
con, “ for the purpose I tell you of, to collect the arm- 
ed force of the province, for the purpose of trying the 
last method of putting an end to our dissensions and 
our sufferings.” 

“A daring plan, Bacon, and I fear a dangerous 
one,” said his friend. 

“ "Tis no more daring or dangerous than necessary,” 
| replied the other; “it is only anticipating what must 
shortly take place, else under more bloody auspices.” 

“Think you the governor will comply with your 
requisitions without resistance? Methinks his con- 
duct this morning evinced as Little of the conciliatory, 
as yours did of the prudent.” 

“To speak plainly, my friend,” replied Bacon, “ it 
matters very little whether the governor be disposed 
to comply or not. You know very well, Markham, 
that the miseries of this people have accumulated to 
a degree beyond endurance: you also know that every 
mild measure which patience, whick humility could 
dictate, has been employed in vain. The confiding 
spirit of the people has been abused, their rights have 
been disregarded, and each succeeding injury, which 
they hoped would be the last, has been made the 
foundation upon which to pile another. In short, pe 


| tition, supplication, and remonstrance, having proved 


ineffectual, there is no way lefi of getting rid of our 
burdens, but by throwing them off; and if Sir William 
Berkley be so wedded to his dogmas, why, we will 
throw him off along with them.” 

They had both stopped during this speech, at the 
pause of which, the eyes of Markham which had been 
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fixed upon the animated face of the speaker, now fell 
to the ground; and folding his arms upon his breast, 
he remained silent. Bacon resumed : 

“This should convey no alarm to your mind, my 
friend. 'To-morrow’s sun shall see it all accomplished. 
The governor compelled to retire, some one of the 
council can take his place until the king send usa 


new officer: besides, it is the only way left us of 


showing his majesty the extent of our grievances, 
which he never can know, so long as those who should 
inform him truly, are interested in misrepresenting us. 
[ know your respect for Sir William Berkley, but what 
then? Shall a whole province be ruined because one 
man chooses to be obstinate? Or do you think that 
the king will uphold him in his infatuated course, and 
atiempt to punish us for rebellion? Believe me, the 
king has seen enough of such rebellions to know, that 
it is easier to appease than to suppress them.” 

«“[ have dreaded this,” said Markham, in a tone 
slightly plaintive ; “T have dreaded this, ever since 
these unhappy dissensions arose amongst us; and 
should the governor find means of resistance from his 
own adherents, as I fear he will, and from the king’s 
troops in this and the adjoining pyovinees, what havoc 
and ruin will you bring upon this wretched land ?— 
When I remember the sad effects of civil war in our 
own country, I shudder to think of the scenes that 
must attend it here.” 

« Ay, no doubt,” replied the other, contemptuously ; 
“no doubt it is much to your interest, whom fortune 
has placed beyond the reach of oppression, to dread 
the approach of any tumult that may disturb your 
quiet. No doubt it would be much more pleasant to 
shut your ears against the cries of misery which are 
issuing from every quarter of this land, and reposing 
yourself in the arms of the fair Elvira, to dream away 
your days in blissful indolence. No doubt it avould 
be the’height of impolicy in you, to forfeit the favour 
of the rich and the noble, for the sake of men whose 
miseries touch you not, and who have nothing to re- 
commend them but justice and truth. But your father, 
Charles Markham, your gallant father, thought not so 
when he followed the standard of the parliament from 
Eagle Hill to Naseby.” 

“You wrong me, Bacon,” cried Markham, “ you 
wrong me. ‘That I prefer peace to war, and the calm- 
ness of retirement to the bustle of political life, I free- 
ly confess. But be assured, I have not yet forgotten 
the precepts of my father, nor have I lost sight of his 
glorious example; and when the time comes that 
mild measures will not avail in lightening this people 
of their burdens, I will draw my sword, and use it 
too, with as bold a spirit as yourself.” 

“Spoken like the son of Richard Markham!” ex- 
claimed his companion. “Look around you and see 
that the period you speak of has come. Lay aside, 
fora while, your native softness, and remember that 
the times demand a sterner temper. Remember, tco, 
that we draw our swords in the cause of justice—the 
cause of an oppressed people—the cause in which 
Hampden fell !” 

As he said this, with sparkling eyes, he caught the 
hand of his friend and shook it violently ; then letting 
it drop—* Farewell!” said he, “1 must go see our In- 
dian allies; their assistance may be needful on the 
morrow.” 

The friends separated. The one in a melancholy 
mood bent his way towards the town, while the other, 
with a heart exuliing in the prospect of a speedy com- 
pletion of his wishes, directed his steps towards the 
camp of the Indians. “I'll warrant,” muttered the 
latter, as he walked slowly onward, “that Charles is 
this moment consoling himself with the hope that our 
demands will be complied with on the morrow, with- 
out the necessity of fighting. Poor youth! with what 
horror he regards blood and wars, and the like. His 
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sword must be well fleshed, ere these sickly qualms 
will subside. I must secure him, at any rate: his 
presence will draw adherents to my standard, and add 
respectability to my cause, without any danger of his 
ever becoming a rival.” 

He had now entered a thin wood, and by the fire 
which burned brightly before him, he knew that he 
was near his place of destination. As he approached, 
he beheld the savage warriors engaged in the evening 
occupations of an Indian camp—some squatting around 
the large fires, were broiling stakes of venison on the 
coals; some sitting in a circle, were silently passing 
the long pipe around, while others, stretched upon the 
ground, seemed to preter the pleasures of rest or me- 
ditation. Directing his steps to a small hut whieh 
stood somewhat apart from the rest, Bacon, in a few 
moments, stood before the quarters of the Indian chief. 
The door was open, and there remained enough of 
firelight, from a heap of embers in the centre of the 
hut, to discover the form of the Indian as he sat with 
his head resting upon his knees, in profound abstrae- 
tion. Looking up for a moment, and eyeing keenly 
the intruder as his footsteps sounded in the doorway, 
Ponaton resumed his posture, aud his visiter imitating 
his manner, took a seat silently by the fire. They re- 
mained thus fur some time, until, as the long silence 
was becoming irksome to the impatient young man, 
who was sufliciently acquainted with Indian manners, 
as to know that it was not for him to break it, the sa- 
vage, without raising his head, thus spoke in a mono- 
tonous tone: 

“ Ponatou has been dreaming of the scalps he will 
take to-morrow from the enemies of the whites.” 

“TI dreamed,” replied Bacon in the same tone, “ that 
the Pamunhees had fied to the mountains like deer, 
when the panther pursues.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Indian, looking sharply into 
the face of his guest, as if to know whether he spoke 
in earnest or not. 

“TI speak truly,” replied the other; “they have fled 
without waiting to catch a glimpse of our banners, or 
to hear the first roll of our drum.” 

“ Ponatou will return with his warriors,” said the In- 
dian ; “the deer are upon the hills.” 

“ Ponatou must not return,” said the other.” 

“ Will the white men follow the trail of the Pamun- 
hees to the mountains ?”’ inquired the chief. 

“ Will my brother listen tll I speak?” said Bacon 
in a low tone. 

« My ears are open,” replied the other, assuming an 
attitude of attention. 

He now gradually made the Indian comprehend the 
nature of the designs he had on foot, and the reasons 
of his hatred towards the governor; artfully insinuat- 
ing that the various acts of oppression which the In- 
dians from time to time had suffered from the whites, 
were owing to the tyranny of Berkley. He endea- 
voured to excite the indignation of Ponatou, and, by 
putting him in mind of the former greatness of his 
tribe, he sought to aronse his pride. 

“ There was a time,” said he, “ when the great Pou- 
hattan could lead a thousand warriors to the field, or as 
many hunters to chase the deer over a thousand hills. 
His bow was strong; he could stand in the door of 
his wigwam and send his arrow to the heart of his 
enemy, though afar off. The scalps of chiefs adorned 
his cabin; the white men were under his foot; if he 
had put it down, they would have been crushed.— 
Now his sons are weak: they dare not hunt on the 
grounds of their fathers; their enemies mock them 
and call them women, and the descendants of Pouhat- 
tan are not able to take revenge. Would not my bro- 
ther wish to be strong again, as were his fathers” 

“ Will ye give us back our lands?” said the Indian, 
betraying some emotion at the picture of his tribe’s 
4 : 
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“Nay, that cannot be,” replied the other; “ but { ways shown him, and actuated by an honest desire for 


when he is driven away who is an enemy to us both, 
the Indian shall not range the wild forest more freely, 
than the grounds of the planters. Ponatou shall be a 
great chief; he shall have a seat in the council of the 
whites, and his voice shall be heard among the wisest 
of the land. Ifis enemies shall be our enemies, and | 
his friends shall be our friends.” 
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tenance, had evinced, during this speech, something | 
more than the mere impulses of general desire, now | 
turned full upon the speaker, and said in a rapid | 
voice, | 

' 


“ Will my white brother lay his hand upon his heart, 
and promise this ?” 

They both rose, and Bacon laying one hand upon 
his bosom, extended the other to be grasped by his | 
ally, and looking upwards, said, 

“T call upon the Great Spirit to witness the promice | 
I have made, and so to | ! my 
faith.” 
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metimes singly, sometimes 
iasten! all direct 
iowards the eminence, near the Coun 
cil Louse, im inecssunt rolling of drums scem- 
ed to sur m. Maids trom the | 
doors, gazed silently upon them as they hurried along, 
while near the parade 
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of military prejarai At length, every th 
arranged, sim Whirled his broad disk « 
tops of the casiern pines, the whole band, with colours 
flying, and to the 
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But searcely had the troops advanced beyond 
plantations immediately bordering about | 
and embosomed themselves in the dense forest, when | 
the order was to halt; and while many were | 
wondering at a command of which some well knew | 
the meaninz, their leader advancing in front and way- 
ing his hat, seemed to solicit the attention of his men. 
Having arranged them in compact order, and obtained 
a snitable eminence, which was, indeed, the stump of 
a large tree, he began, by informing them, that from 
certain intelligence, he was assured that the enemy 
against whom they had set oui, were dispersed, and 
were in no condition to molest the peace of the colo- 
ny. He acknowledged that he had been in possession 
of this information before their departure from James- 
town, but relying on the favour which they had al- 
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| thus, at a single stroke 


| requital, into the hands of thankless strangers. 


| their good, he had ventured to lead them to this Spot 


tv confer with them upon subjects touching their po. 
litical and dearest weliare. The signs of approbation 
which followed this annunciation, assured him that he 
spoke not to an unwilling audience. He proceeded to 
tell them, that having considered well their unhap 

condition, and the issue of every method which had 
been taken to alleviate it, he was convinced that there 
Was but ene oiler method that promised a different 
termination. What that method was, he should not 
conceal from them—indeed they must know it al- 
present opportunity, their united 
strength, it their hands, all plainly indicat. 
ed it. Ile declared his loyalty to the king, and ap- 
pealed to them for the many evidences which =e had 
‘rhe king, he said, was imposed upon 
cning his sulvecis in America. He assured them 
they necd not fear his displeasure, and he pointed 
them to the tence ot Yeurdley, who, on account of 
tous administration, had been siezed by the 
which act, in- 


ready, since the 


ihose arms 


com 


itis 
his iniqt 
colonists, and sent prisoner to England 

svokine the d ire of the king, caused 
lierate the condition of the province, and 
send them another governor. He spoke bitierly of Sir 
William Berkley—reminded them of his conduct on 
the day before, ‘and boasted that he had become the 
object of the governor's implacable hatred, on account 
of his zeal for the rights of the people. He then 
dwelt upon their wrongs, and here catching the spirit 
which he saw kindling in the eyes of his hearers, the 
speaker gave vent to hisemotions. He described their 
once happy condition when civil liberty was theirs, 
and while he enumerated the wrongs which were now 
heaped upon them, he declared that their sufferings 
had been equalled by their patience—but patience 
was now worn out. “The Navigation Act,” cried he, 
“hard as it was, we could have endured, since it was 
of some benefit to our brethren at home, and might 
have become, in time, less burdensome to ourselves. 
Nav, we could have lived under all the numerous im- 
posts and duties which tyranny had imposed, and 
which the rapacity of collectors rendered doubly se- 
Happy would we be, if these were all that we 
had to complain of = "The ancient right of eleeting our 
representatives to the council, has been taken from us; 
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| the old, long-tried citizens of the province, have been 
' driven from their seats in the assembly, to make room 


for the fresh importations from Europe, and our right 
to our own property, to the lands of our fathers, deliver- 
ed to us in undisputed succession, has been basely vio- 
lated. Large tracts of the most fertile lands, have 
beca bestowed upon the minions of official favour, so 
encroaching upon long-licld estates, that not a deed or 
a charter in the province, can possess the slightest va- 
lidity. Families, once thriving and happy, have been 
; reduced to beggary, and have 
been compelled to endure the bitter mortification of 
beholding the earnings of a life of toil, pass, without 
And 
see, with what arrogance, these peity lordlings enjoy 
possessions which they never merited, and with what 
indifference they look upon the sufferings of men 
whom their rapacity has ruined! My countrymen, 
what remains for us todo?) What can we do but re- 
sort to the last resouree which Heaven has Jeft in the 
power of injured men? Why should we employ these 
arms to attack an enemy abroad, when a greater ene- 
my remains at home? Why should we be solicitous 
to brush away the flies that may buzz about our ears, 
when a monstrous serpent is coiling about our necks? 
Let us first strangle the serpent, and then we may, with 
more security, crush the flies. Let us march our men 
against our oppressor, where he is, perhaps, devising 
with his colleagues some new plan to strip us of what 
few rights are left us. Let us show our enemies, that 
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h we have borne every thing which patient suf- | beheld the action which signified t],« :»-:ccessful ter- 
fering could endure, we are yet capable of taking, by | mination of his mission, than, w.ch one accord, they 
force, what will not be granted to just petition. Let} resumed their march, without waiting for any com- 
us show our countrymen, in England, that we have a mand. 
true sense of the rights of Englishmen, and that though | The conflict commenced with all that fury which 
far separated from the land of our fathers, we have | civil animosity inspires. Men who had been little ac- 
Jost nothing of their spirit.” customed to war, and never to a war like this, rushed, 

To men whose minds had long been accustomed to} with avidity, to slaughter and death. The veteran 
take fire upon such a theme, nothing could be more | troops of the governor, fought with unyielding valour ; 
acceptable than this harangue. ‘They answered with | and the artillery, though not very skilfully served, 
Joud shouts, demanding to be led, instantly, back to | greatly embarrassed the operations of the insurgents. 
Jamestown. ‘Their commander was not disposed to } But courage and discipline could not long withstand 
cool their ardour, and the line of march was quickly | the incessant attacks of superior numbers, urged on by 
formed, aud the march resumed against an enemy | a deadly hatred. The adherents of the governor fled ; 
very different from the one that most of them, that) and it required the utmost speed of Sir William's no- 
morning, had expected to encounter. They marched | ble charger, to save his master from the hands of his 
swiftly, and in stern silence; though the flushed fea- | pursuers. And now came on those other consequences 
tures of sume, and the dark frowns that settled over of civil war, more horrible even than the carnage of 
the countenances of others, expressed the intensity of , the field. The houses of the obnoxious were plun- 
their feelings more forcibly, than the most boisterous | dered with wanton fury, and flames were seen in some 
acclamations could have done. Civil wars have al-| parts of the town, bursting from the windows of the 
ways been remarkable fur the implacable hatred with | deserted habitations. The unhappy fenialcs ran shriek- 
which the parties, though of the same nation, always | ing in every direction, to avoid the tomahawk of the 
regard each other. ‘The reason seems to be, that men, | savage, whose yells rose feartully above the gencral 
school their minds as they will, feel a private wrong | noise. In the midst of this tumuli, the cavalry re- 
more keenly, than a national injury, and that private | turned from an unsuecessful pursuit of the governor. 
hatred proves a more active spur, than patriotic indig- | The reins lay loosely upon the necks or their horses, 
nation. | whose jaded appearance evinced the \igour of the pur- 

As the insurgents now ascended a slight eminence | suit. By the side of their leader, whore eye glanced 
at the edge of the forest, Jamesiown lay in full view | proudly as he contemplated the scene beiore him, rode 
before them; and from the sight of fiying banners and | Charles Markham. A shade of melancholy was upon 
the sound of drums, they were «assured that the go- | his face, which was bent towards the ground, as if he 
yernor Was preparing for the worst. ' was unwilling to behold the havoc that victory was 

The resolniion of the insurgents had not been taken | making. He was aroused trom his melancholy medi- 
so hastily, but that Sir William Berkley, either from | tations by shrieks ; and a fercale voice, near him, cried 

spies of his own, or froin deserters who might lave | out,— . 
contrived to steal away from the ranks of the people! = Save me, Markliam! Charles Markham, save me 
during the harangue of their leader, was informed of | Oh, save me!” 
the danger which threatened him. Instantly the ac- | He looked around, and beheld his own Elvira in the 
tive old cavalier set about preparing such means of | arms of a huge Indian, who, despite of her shrieks and 
defence as his situation allowed. ‘The inhabitants of'! struggles, was in the act of bearing her oil: 


Jamestown, who were gencrally his adherents, were |“ tleavens, Elvira!” muttered he, “1 thought thou 
put under arms; two small pieces of cannon were | we-t fer from this dreadful place.” 

cleansed and prepared fur use, and a small body of the Then leaping from Iris horse, he flew to the spot, 
king’s troops, in whom he placed his chief depend-! and seizing his beloved girl “with one Land, with the 


other he smote her savage captor wiih such force, as 


ence, and whom, as if in anticipation of danger, he 
had kept near his own person, were drawn up for bat-!| cansed him to relinquish his hold, and to stagger some 
























tle. fic, himself, went among his troops—exhor.ed | distance from the spot. 
them to behave manfuily, and declared his intention ‘She is mine,” exclaimed the 
of resisung to the last. himself, and ottempting to regain hi . 

As the army of the insurtents approached, ark. “ Away!” cried Markham, directing the point of 
ham ride io the side of his friend, and witha counte- his sword towards the breast of the Indian, “ away, or 
hance expressing some anxicty, by my iaith your lie shell pay gor this anda ity.” 

“Will you not,” said he, “send some one to prop “ «1 appeal to the chief,” said the savage, polating to- 
ay ; wards bacon, inthe indulerent tone of cue who is cor- 

will be useless,” replied Bacon. “ Do you | tain of gaining iis point. 
not see he is preparing for 2 batile ?” That personage had heard the same eries which 

“Na phed Markham u—” aroused his friend. and had beheld, with infinito cha- 

‘Weil, since you wish it,” interrupted the oiher,! grin, the unlucky cheice that Pers-tou had made. 
“here, Jolson,” said he to a lieutenant, near him, at « Curse on thee, savage,” muttered he, as he ap 
the same time drawing a white handkerchief from his | proached the parties, “ was there | : one for thee 
pocket, “tell the governor, if he be disposed, we are | to choose among a hundred? Yet nnot lose chee, 
Willing to parley, and state our terms: and this is the | Markham, yet.” Then turning sternly on Ponaton— 
last ofier of reconciliation that wiil be made by us.” “Go, seek a squaw,” cried he, “among yonder fly- 


” 





ne wretches; this one is not for the like of thee. 


Markham stood watching the progress of the mes- 


Senger, With intense Interest, and seeing an oflicer of “Is this thy faith?” said the Indian, in a deep 
the governor's party advance to meet him, he began | tone. 

to entertain some hopes of a peaceful accommodation : “ Away!” cried the other, uny.iiu.. ‘o be put in 
but when he beheld the envoy of the insurgents held | mind of his broken promise. 

up the emblem of peace in one hand, and with his} © Thou didst swear by the—” 

drawn sword in the other cut it into strips, then grasp' “Get thee gone, sevage! dost stand to quarrel ?— 


the fragments and throw them from him, with a me- | away!” 

nacing gesture, his heart died within him; and, turn-; The Indian glanced fiercely upon his adversary— 
ing his eyes away, gave vent to his grief and disap-! upon the retreating form of Markham, who, with one 
pointment in a heavy sigh. The insurgents, who had, arm encircling his beloved maiden, and breathing 
halted at the departure of their embassador, no sooner | consolation in her ear, was carrying her from the 
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scene of altercation; then turning suddenly, he darted 
out of sight. 

Deep were the feelings of revenge that settled in 
the bosom of Ponatou. He had long loved the fair 
Elvira, with all the ardour of unbridled passion. Of- 
ten, when he ranged the forest, he and his hunters had 
been entertained at the hospitable dwelling of her fa- 
ther, and as he beheld her moving with the grace of 
an angel, his heart burned, though with a hopeless de- 
sire, of possessing her. On the evening before the 
attack upon Jamestown, he had seen the carriage of 
her father arrive at the village, where he had been in- 
duced to come, through the hope of enjoying that 
safety which he doubted of finding at his own more 
solitary dwelling. In the hope ef consummating his 
wishes, the Indian had broken his faith to the govern- 
or, to whom he had been a friend; and now, when 
he saw himsclf deceived, neglected, 
soul could think of but one resource, and that was re- 
venge. But the incessant activity of the insurgent 
army in the war that followed, their continual chang- 
ing of camps, and their sudden marches, eluded, for a 


and insulted, his 


long time, his attempts. 

At length, Sir William Berkley, who had been dri- 
ven beyond the bay into the counties of Accomac and 
Northampton, having received soldiers from England 
now began his march to take the field once more.— 
The rebel army encamped near Jamestown, to await 
At length he came in sight; and as the 
both armies reposed in their en- 


his arrival. 
day was far spent 
campments, determined to try, on the ensuing morn- 
ing, in a pitched battle, the fortunes of Virginia. 

Ata late hour in the night, the young commander 
of the insurgent army sat in his tent. Every neces- 
sary order had been issued, and all things prepared 
for the coming contest. Ilis officers having retired, 
he was alone; and, leaning his elbow upon the table, 
seemed buried in a profound reverie. From the sud- 
den gleams which occasionally appeared upon his 
countenance, one might suppose that the thoughts of 
victory, or the hopes of future greatness, were passing 
through his mind. Happening to look upwards, he 
recoiled, instinctively, at the sight of a dark counte- 
nance, the eyes of which were glaring fiercely upon 
him, while a weapon, like a javelin or short spear, 
hung over him as in the act of striking. His sudden 
start partly avoiled the descending weapon, which 
only grazed his neck ; but instantly a dull insensibility 
came over him, and Bacon found himself unable to 
draw the sword, which, in the moment of alarm, he 
had grasped. As the unfortunate young man sunk to 
the ground, turning his dying eyes, gleaming with 
impotent rage, upon his assassin, whom he instantly 
recognised, the Indian exclaimed, 

“’Tis done !—the deer never flies that is scratched 
by the poisoned arrow of Ponatou. The Great Spirit 
whom thou hast mocked, demands thy blood. Go, see 
how he will receive thee. Hee! hec! Ponaton is re- 
venged !” 

Early on the ensuing morning, the troops were as- 
sembled in arms, and all were surprised at the ab- 
sence of their leader, who was usual y among the first 
At length, an officer went to his quarters 
He soon appear- 


on parade. 
to ascertain the cause of his delay. 
ed again at the door of the tent, and waving his hand, 
several others hastened to the spot. Within lay their 
leader stretched upon the ground. His countenance 
was distorted, teeth firmly clenched, and 
hand held a tuft of grass, which, in his agony, he had 
plucked from the earth. All expressed their sorrow and 
astonishment, and wondered at the cause of his death. 
Some one pointed to the rupture upon his neck which 
was slightly swelled. “No,” said another, “he got 
that scratch in a skirmish three days ago;” and histo- 
ry has attributed to the ordinary visitation of Provi- 
dence, the death of him who fell a victim tw an In- 
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es 


dian’s revenge, or perhaps it may be said, to his own 
overleaping ambition. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The following extract, from Sir Philip Warwick's 
memoirs, page 247, is very curious : 

“The first time that I ever took notice of Crom. 
well, was iu the beginning of the parliament, held in 
November, 1640, when I vainly thought myself 9 
courtly young gentleman. I came one morning to the 
house, well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking, 
(whom I knew not) very ordinarily apparelled, for jt 
wasa plain suit, which seemed to have been made by 
an ill country tailor; his linen was plain, and not very 
clean, and I remember a speck or two of blood upon 
his little band, which was not much larger than his 
collar; his hat was without a band; his stature was 
of a geod size; his sword stuck close to his side; his 
countenance swollen and reddish; his voice sharp and 
untunable, and his eloquence full of fervour. Yet] 
lived to see this gentleman, by multiplied and good 
successes, and by real (but usurped) power, (having 
had a better tailor and more converse among good 
company,) In My eye appear ofa great and majestic 
deportment.” 

Also, in Bulstrode’s memoirs, page 192. 

“This conference puts me in mind of what Mr. 
Hampden said to the Lord Digby, in the beginning of 
the war. As they were going down the parliament 
stairs, Cromwell, just going before them, the Lord Dig- 
by (who was then a great man in the House of Com. 
mons,) asked Hampden who that man was? “for! 
see,” saith the Lord Digby, “ he is one of our side, by 
his speaking so warmly this day.” 

Upon which, Mr. Hampden replied. 

“That slovenly fellow which you see before us, 
if we should ever come to have a breach with the 
King, (which God forbid!) [ say, that sloven in that 
case, will be one of the greatest men of England ;” 
which was, indeed, a prophetical speech. But Hamp- 
den knew him well, end was intimately acquainted 
with hini. 

Some years after this, about December, 1644, 
Charles the first, sent for Archbishop Williams to Ox- 
ford, to take his opinion upon the situation of his af- 
fairs at that time. In the course of their conversa- 
tion, speaking of Cromwell, the Archbishop said— 
“That Cromwell, taken into the rebels’ army by his 
cousin Hampden, is the most dangerous enemy your 
majesty has; for though he is, at this time, of mean 
rank, and use amongst them, yet he will climb higher. 
I knew him at Bugden, but never knew his religion. 
He was then a common spokesman for sectaries, and 
maintained their post with stubbornness. He never 
discoursed as if he were pleased with your majesty, 
and your great oflicers; and, indeed, he loves none 
that are more than his equals. Your majesty did him 
but justice in repulsing a petition, put up by him, 
against Sir T.omas Steward, of the Isle of Ely ; but 
he takes all those for his enemies that would not let 
him undo his best friend: and above all that live, I 
think he is the most mindful of an injury. His for- 
tunes are broken; that it is impossible for him to sub- 
sist, much less to be what he aspires to, but by your 
majesty’s bounty, or by the ruin of us all, and a com- 
mon confusion. In short, every beast hath some evil 
properties, but Cromwell hath the properties of all 
evil beasts. My humble motion to your majesty, there- 
fore is, that either you would win him to you by pro- 
mises of fair treatment, or catch him by some strata- 
gem, and then cut him short.’ All of which the king 
received with a smile, and said nothing. —Philip’s 
Life of Archbishop Williams, page 290. 
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INFLUENCE OF FEMALES. 













Tur paramount influence of woman on the charac- 
ter, morals, and destiny of a nation, cannot be too ofien 
insisted on, or its importance too fully developed. In 
attaining their ends, and accomplishing their purposes, 
men generally use means open and undisguised, and 
frequently even when not intending it these approxi- 
mate to commands, or force. Woman in accomplish- 
ing her intentions does no such thing; her powers, and 
she is, as she ought to be, fully sensible of the fact, lie 
in a different sphere of action, a course of conduct very 
dissimilar. Pliant and winning in her manners; in 
her motions as in her speech, persuasive and seductive, 
she succeeds in making an impression where man 
would fail; and while her charms captivate and soften, 
the yielding material receives whatever impulse and 
impress she pleases to give. Her grace and beauty 
win their way to the heart, and throw a fascinating 
attraction over every thing she says or does; if she 
pleads the cause of virtue we are already the converts 
to her opinions; if she appears, where woman never 
should, and never does appear, till all that renders the 
female character lovely is irretrievably lost, as the 
champion of immorality, we can scarce bring ourselves 
to condemn; we pity, we excuse, we palliate. Hence 
a woman destitute of correct principles, and an outcast 
from honour, and virtue, is ten times more dangerous 
to the welfare of a community, tian a man, however 
abandoned and vile he may be. Hence too results 
the necessity of giving the power woman possesses, a 
proper direction by education, by inculcating sound 
and healthy principles of moral action, and by pointing 
out to the pure hearted, but young and inexperienced, 
the dangers which may be averted when known, but 
which are perhaps not suspected. Our instinctive 
passions and feelings lie deep in our very natures, and 
it is right they should be there, for the hand of the 
Creator implanted them; it is right, however, that the 
godlike faculty of reason should still retain the ascend- 
ency originally given to it, and the affections and the 
passions still keep their proper place of servants, and 
not assume that of imperious masters in the human 
breast. So long as this is the case, the noble faculties 
of the heart will be developed, innocence be unspot- 
ted, the feelings unperverted, and virtue triumphant. 
The female mind will be intent on the important 
duties which belong to her, instead of those useless 
but more showy objects, perhaps, which too often fix 
female attention, and admiration. ‘The very habit of 
contemplating foolish, indecent, or frivolous things, if 
we do not give way to their adoption or indulgence. 
has an injurious and enervating effect on the mind, 
destroys its capabilities, and incapacitates it for healthy 
and vigorous exercise. Among the various causes 
which act with greater or less intensity in giving 
a decided tone to female character and influence, I 
think the connexion which invariably exists between 
extravagance and indecency in dress, aad laxity of 
mora!s, is not the least deserving of notice: and I also 
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INFLUENCE OF FEMALES. 





believe that it is altogether more intimately connected 
with the happiness and prosperity of the country, than 
it would seer to be considered by those conservators | 
of public morals who have alluded to it in their stric- | 
tures on the numerous causes which have a tendency 
to public demoralization. 

The scale which marks the rise and fall of nations, | 
is graduated much in the following manner:—unbend- 
ing virtue; simplicity of dress and manners; purity of | 
morals; courage; conquest; wealth; luxury; effemi- 
hacy; licentiousness; degradation; ruin. Such is the | 
Voice of all history—such the experience of all ages; | 
























and if living witness of the correctness of this division 
is required, look at Italy. Here the stern virtues of 
the old Romans have been swallowed in a sea of 
luxury produced by conquest and wealth, and the de- 
generacy of their sons is without a parallel among the 
nations. Licentiousness has made the men women, 
and the women of this beautiful clime are, in morals 
—what must not be named among those accustomed 
to the virtue, purity, and decencies of the unperverted 
female heart. Like causes will produce like effects; 
and if, as the Roman moralists assert, the females of 
lialy paved the way for this unlimited depravation of 
morals, by their disregard of propriety and decency in 
dress and manners, we may expect the results of simi- 
lar experiments in any other, or our own country, will 
not be more favourable. 

I know there are many who affect to treat the con- 
nexion between dress and morals, as a question solely 
relating to broadcloths and merinos—ribands and mus- 
lin—large or smal! waists—and hence by their caus- 
licity or their sneers, have aggravated the very evil 
upon which they were animadverting. [Experience 
has satisfactorily proved, that few men or women can 
be langhed out of a fashion; when there are many, 
who, if convinced it was wrong, would abandon it 
Without a moment's hesitation. ‘The passion for dress, 
or for particular modes of dress, when carried as it 
frequently is to excess, becomes a mania, or phrenzy, 
and renders a person ridiculous, if nothing worse. 
Men, sometimes render themselves the objects of de- 
served contempt by their costume; but these foolish 
departures from propriety, are generally confined to a 
few individuals of a certain class, who are well under- 
stood, and whose claims to intelligence and decency 
are nine times in ten, exactly on a par with the affect- 
ed decorations of their exterior. With the women of 
our country the case is different. Whether owing to 
a disposition anxious to captivate and please—or a 
taste more disposed for show and parade—or an op- 
portunity being furnished for the indulgence of dress, 
in a greater amount of unoccupied time, I do not de- 
cide—certain it is, a fondness for, and in some instances 
a lamentable extravagance in dress may be traced 
among the various classes of our females, which I 
think has a direct tendency to demoralize, and render 
frivolous and vain, our fair countrywomen, who ought 
to look upon themselves as created for nobler and 
better purposes. Nothing can be more clearly esta- 
blished from the example of the past, or the experience 
of the present, than the fact, that the morality and 
happiness of a people is in an exact ratio to the intel- 
ligence, modesty, and virtue of the women; and further, 
that the modesty and virtue so absolutely essential to 
the character of woman, is in precise proportion to the 
general decency and propriety of the female costume 
of the country. It is idle to talleof the innate prin- 
ciples of virtue implanted in the female bosom, being 
proof to the unceasing and undermining attacks of a 
dress which sets modesty and decency at defiance. 

Such is the structure of the human mind, that im- 
proprieties, vices, and crimes, which at first startle with 


| disgust and horror, soon lose their deformities, and are 


embraced, and perpetrated with scarce a compunctious 
visiting of conscienée: and departures from decency 
and propriety in dress, however revolting at first sight 
they may appear, soon cease to scandalize, as at their 
earliest introduction. It is here lies the danger of 
indelicacy in female costume: the mind is gradually 
and insensilly corrupted and depraved; and when the 
instinctive delicacy of the mind is destroyed—when 
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that fine sense of propriety which shrinks intuitively 

at the least appearance of immodesty is blunted—the 

individual, however unconscious of ig she may be, is | 
on the verge of a precipice where a @ step may | 
be utter ruin. With the ever veeingliinies of the | 
day, | do not intermeddle; and although T maintain, | 
that the true medium of elegance ima lady's dress, 

like truth in conflicting arguments, is generally to be | 
found about midway between the extremes; yet so 

long as the fashions do not interfere with public health 

or public morals, those who introduce, or those who 
adopt them, ar t amenable to the bar of public 
opinion, however absurd or ridiculous they may tender 
themsel v« 
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A pure hearted girl who by her devotion to fashion, 
suffers herself to led inadvertently into improprie- 
ties in dress, and an immodest exposure of her person, 


cannot know to what revolting suspicions she exposes 
herself in the estimation of those, whose long acquaint- 
ance with the world has enabled them to see much of 
it as it really is, and qnite enough to confirm them in 
the opinion, that innocence never dwells long where 
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LETTER OF LORD MEADOWBANK. 


that instinctive sense of decorum which causes lovely 
woman like the sensitive plant to recoil from the least 
violence, is obliterated from the mind. No matter by 
what names they may be justified—no matter in what 
circles they may be adopted—that woman is lost who 
submits to practices which her unsophisticated and 
pure feelings tell her are incorrect : who begins to tam. 
per with the warning monitions of unperverted taste, 


‘and feels a pleasure in advancing in her dress to 


the very verge of decency, if not continually ven. 
turing on the well known precincts of immodesty and 
indelicacy. If advice on this very delicate topic might 
safely be suggested, or would be accepted, I would 
say to my fair friends, in the werds of Pope, with a 
slight alieration: 


“ Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such, 
As veil their 


charms too little, or too much.” 
And desire them to rest fully assured of the fact, that 
imagination in pictnring the charnis of woman, can 
always equal if not exceed the reality; and that the 
ardour of pursuit inevitably ceases when fancy whis- 
pers, there is nothing more to win. Cu. 
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LETTER OF LORD MEADOWEANK, 


TO THE YOUNG ROSCIUS, MASTER I TY. 


Sin—!I 1e 


take the Liberty of sending you the little 
vork i recommended yesterday to your perusal. It is 
by much the most valuable production of the most 
eminent person of your name,* and on that account 
might merit your aitention. But my reason for wish- 
ing you to read it again and again is, that it exhibits 
a most interesting picture of youthful genius, and of 
the anticipations of titure excellence, while it deline- 
ates, in delightful and true colours, that immense field 
of study which you must cultivate and master, before 
you can be entitled to the~highest honours of your 


| profession. 


Tam convinced that your mind will burn within 
as you read; and that you will thence be induced 
to form or confirm a re ion on which (whatever be 
your natura! ¢ height of your future 
n will assuredly depend—the resolution to 
yourself t sacrifices it may 
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The { “my wish that the may 
hrive, and bear fruit suitably to its promise, will, I 
ope, plead my apology for troubling you with these 
observations, and procure me credit, when I assure 
you that [am with much respect, 

Sir, your most obedient and faithful servant, 

A. Maconacuie- 
Lord Meadowbank, of the Court of Sessions. 


* Dr. Beattie’s Minstrel. 
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THE SNOW SHROUD, &c. 63 
Original. Peered forth. In curious search beneath, they found 
THE SNOW SHROUD. A frozen corse, and pinioned in its arms, 


«Hist prattler! for thine infant voice will drown 
The echo of their footfall, and the wind 
Is wild without. Methought I heard even now 
A tramp upon the threshold, but the drifis 
Are lumbering its passage.-—Hist, was that 
The voice of Ponto’s welcome? He is wont 
With like uncouth and boisterous joy to hail 
His master’s dwelling, bounding on before 
To herald his return.—Sofily, my babe, 
I'll stop thy lips with kisses—shut thine eyes 
And nestle in thy mother’s bosom, boy, 
“Twill pillow all thy cares. And Mary, dear, 
Pile the broad blaze with fagots. We will hold 
A beacon to the wanderers, for the night 
Js blind as boisterous, and mayhap the storm 
Has blocked their narruw footpath. See you how 
As the light flashes out athwart the gloom, 
The snow is swept in billows by the gust! 
It is a fearful night. Thy brother ill 
Could with his puny arm and boyish might 
Buffet with such a tempest, but for aid 
Of stronger sincws. Haste thee, girl, to spread 
The evening table, for his father’s arm 
Will bear the loved one that he stumble not, 
Bewildered ‘mid the darkness; be it ours 
To task our care, and welcome their return 
With fitting comfort—Did I hear again 
The howl of Ponto? hark !—it was the breath 
Of the mad tempest, as it groans without, 
Dashing the slect against the panes. Pile high 
The glowing hearth, and wheel, before its blaze, 
The ancient cushioned chair. So, danghter—now, 
Look at the hour once more—how tardily 
The minutes waste, but he will come anon, 
Weary and way-worn, with the boy, to greet 
Thy provident kindness with his wonted kiss. 
Heaven shield them in the horrors of the night!” 


But the long hours crept on. ‘The lazy clock 
Numbered the strokes of midnight, and the eyes 
Of the late watchers, heavy grew and dull, 

All, save the eyes of one, and they were dim, 

But ‘twas with tears. ‘The babe was laid to rest 
Bolstered within its cradle, while at hand 

Its sister, patient sat, her little arm 

Resting upon the cushioned chair she smoothed 
Long hours agone, for one she had no power 

Longer to wake for, and despite her fears 

Her head sunk down in slumber. Dished around 
On the warm hearth, the evening meal was ranged, 
As yet untasted, for he had not come 

Who should have blessed the food. The matron sat 
Brooding her fears in anguish, with quick ear 
Catching at every sound, and gathering hope 

As the mad tempest lulled. Her throbbing heart 
Beat achingly, and her dim eye was strained 

To pierce the shadows; but a cloud of wo 

Settled upon her brow. Could she have deemed 
The father of the household, and his boy, 

Were floundering in the mountain drift! 


Morn broke 
At last, a still, and wintry morn. The air 
Bit with its piercing crystals, and the sun 
Looked out upon a wilderness of snow, 
Heaved into surges, as the eddying wind 
Had tossed it madly, and in bitter sport, 
Wreathed it in thousand shapes fantastical. 
The hardy peasants, burrowing from their doors, 
Gathered amain to force the trackless paths 
Impassable. Few furlongs had they sped, 
Ere with a mournful and continuous howl, 
A dog that brooked no chiding, hailed their aid, 
Where from a mighty drifi, a garment skirt 


A marble boy, his little hands, the dead 
Still ing, with a death gripe. In his eye 
A half-formed tear was frozen, and his lips 
Were parted; as he would have lisped, in death, 
The name of MoTHER! 
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Original. 
THE DEATH=BED. 





‘————— Thou hast first begun 
The travel of Eternity. 1 gaze 
Amid the stars, and think that thou art there, 
Unfetter’d as the thought that follows thee.—Southey. 
Gop speed thy parting spirit, love! thine hour has 
come at last, 
And well hast thou the trial dire of bitter suffering past; 
The earth, and all iis nothingness, fast fading from thy 
view, 
Opens a heavenly world to thee, fair, holy, calm, and 
true. 
Thy cheek is very pale, love, thy brow is damp and 
cold, 
But oh! the brightness on that brow is wondrous to 
behold ; 
Yet why do we thus marvel that a soul so pure and good 
Should spring with rapturous joy to meet its Father 
and its God. 





God speed thy dark, cold journey, love! and guide 
thee thro’ the vale, 

Where Death's pale grisly shadows, still the parting 
soul assail ; 

But the white robes of Innocence, so brightly round 
thee wave, 

Their radiancy will soon dispel the horrors of the 
grave. 

| Around ¢hee all is joyful, our hearts alone are drear, 

And not for thee, but for ourselves, gushes the bitter 
tear! 

For we had lived so long within the sunshine of thine 
eye, 

We thought our treasure still secure, nor dream’d that 
thou could’st die. 





God speed thee well, thou sinless one! to that celestial 
home, 

From whence in all thy loveliness so lately thou did’st 
come ; 

For when indulgent Heaven sent its choicest gift in 
thee, 

It gave thee all its attributes, save immortality. 

Ob! precious was thy fondness, love, to this cold heart 
of mine, 

And all my young affection’s wealth was freely pour’d 
in thine; 

And soothing ’tis to know and feel, ‘mid all this cease- 
less pain, . 

Yet afew years, or months, perhaps, and we shall meet 
again. 

God speed thy gentle spirit, love! I little deemed that 
thou 

Should'st ever cause such heartfelt grief as swells my 
bosom now ;— 

I loved to think my childhood’s friend, would fondly, 
sadly weep 

O’er me, when early laid to rest, in death’s unbroken 
sleep. 

Affection's brightest dream was ours, too lovely far to 
last, 

And all that now remains to me is memory of the past: 

Ev‘n this sad scene is over now, our parting hour is 





come, 
God speed thee, best and dearest one? God speed thee 
to thy home. H—S. 
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Why droops in gricf that eged form, 
That honou:d Sires#ah! say? 
Why wear those high aud lordly tow’rs 
The hues of lone decay? 
In childless sorrow fades his days, 
His valiant heir is slain’ 
That home of love, with wontcd joy, 
Will never resound agein== 
Will ne’er resound again, 
Will ne’er resound again. 


It. 


Ve golden stars? that high in air, 
In boundless revel glow, 
Think ye, at all, of gentie hearts 
That suffer here below 7? 
Ah! no, the woes o%er which we sigh, 
* Alas! why shonld they be 7 
Leave, as I view your pright’ning smiles, 
But wond’ring tears for me= 
But wond’ring tears for me, 
But wond’ring tears for mee 
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“ No,” said Cecil Gordon, as he hastily pushed from 
him a letter, whose contents had ruffled his calm and 
manly brow, and curled his beautiful lips into an ex- 
pression of scorn, very foreign to their usually bland 
and benign smile; “no, never, never can I consent to 
become the husband of this proud heiress ;—to be de- 
pendant upon her wealth for a subsistence—to wed 
without affection or esteem a reluctant bride, who if 
she is possessed of one spark of soul, must despise me ; 
or if she be heartless enough willingly to become the 
wife of one whom she does not know and cannot love, 
our chance of happiness must be small indeed. No, 
never, never will I consent to a union so degrading 
to both. I will write to my father and acquaint him 
with my unconquerable reluctance to fulfil a contract 
entered into without my knowledge or consent; and 
should he, after my arrival in England, persist in urg- 
ing this detested union, I will return once more to In- 
dia in the hope of finding there, at least an honour- 
able grave.” 

It was thus that the young soldier felt and deter- 
mined in the first transport of indignation and displea- 
sure, at the unwelcome intelligence conveyed in the 
letter before him—General Gordon, the father of our 
hero was the younger son of a noble but decayed fa- 
mily in the north of England. Devoted to his pro- 
fession from his earliest youth, he had arrived at great 
and deserved distinction in the service. A few years 
previous to the period of our story, while exposing his 
own life in defence of a brother officer, (Sir John Les- 
singham,) he had received a wound, which disabled 
him from future service. As, in the ardent pursuit of 
glory, General Gordon had paid no attention to his pe- 
cuniary affairs, he found himself, still in the prime of 
life, thrown out of his profession, with nought but empty 
honour to repay him for thirty years of toil and dan- 
ger. His only son was, at the time of this accident, 
travelling on the continent, and General Gordon was 
reluctantly compelled, from the sudden reverse in his 
prospects, to recall him to England and solicit for him 
an appointment in the India service. 

In the meantime, Sir John Lessingham had not been 
unmindful of the interests of his benefactor. His gra- 
titude was fervent and sincere, and in the first warmth 
of his feelings he proffered his friend the half of his for- 
tune. But the proud spirit of General Gordon shrank 
from receiving compensation for an impulsive act of 
generosity, which he would have performed for the 
humblest of his fellow creatures. Sir John formed 
the project of uniting his only daughter, who was the 
sole heiress of his immense possessions, to the son of 
his deliverer. Arbitrary in his temper, unaccustomed 
to contradiction, and indefatigable in the accomplish- 
ment of any plan on which his mind was bent, he 
looked upon his danghter’s acquiescence as a thing 
of course ; but in obtaining the concurrence of General 
Gordon in this favourite project, he encountered many 
serious obstacles. Yet the brave and independent sol- 
dier was not without ambition for his only child, and 
at length yielding to arguments which won upon his 
feelings, though they could not convince his judg- 
ment, he promised to use all his influence to ingure 
the compliance of his son; but only on the conditions 
that, no further step should be taken in the business 
until Cecil’s return to England, and that the marriage 
should not take place until Miss Lessingham was of 
age, that she might not be hurried into a union, while 
yet too young to judge for herself, or to appreciate the 
character of the man to whom she was to confide her 
destiny. 





Years passed on, and the regiment in which young 
Gordon now held the rank of lieutenant, was ordered 
home. It was a few weeks previous to his embarka. 
tion for England that he received the letter from his 
father which conveyed to him the first intelligence of 
that long cherished project, in the accomplishment of 
which, General Gurdon now felt an interest not infe. 
riur to that of Sir John Lessingham; and it was this 
intelligence that had so powerfully aroused the latent 
pride of the noble and high minded young soldier. 

On his arrival in London he found a letter fromshis 
father, informing him that he had purchased an estate 
in ——shire, in the neighbourhood of Lessingham Hall, 
and requesting him to join him there as soon as possi- 
ble. Lt was with deep regret that Cecil discovered 
fiom. the tenor of this communication, that his re. 
ply to his father’s last unwelcome letter had never 
been received. In that reply he had expressed his 
deep sense of the honour intended him, accompanied 
by his fixed determination to decline the proffered fa- 
vour ; and he now felt with deep chagrin that his silence 
would be construed into acquiescence in the proposal. 

He commenced his journey with a reluctance that 
increased as he proceeded, and amounted to repug- 
nance almost unconquerable as he approached its 
dreaded termination. In this state of mind, willing to 
delay for a time the approaching interview with his 
father, he resolved to linger awhile amid the beautiful 
and secluded scenery of the lakes, in. order that he might 
reflect insolitude and retirement on the course of conduct 
most proper for him to pursue. It was early autumn 
when he reached those beautiful regions, and the gen- 
tle, and soothing influence of that twilight season of 
the year, accorded well with the wild and solitary 
grandeur of the scenes around, and with the pensive 
and desponding nature of his own reflections. He 
felt as if he were about to sacrifice the happiness of 
his whole life to gratify the whims of the capricious, 
though generous hearted baronet. He was led to be- 
lieve that Miss Lessingham already looked upon him 
as her betrothed husband, and sedulously shunned all 
attentions which either her wealth or personal attrac- 
tions called forth. If so, “ would it be honourable for 
him to refuse to fulfil a contract which his father, 
however unwarrantably, had made in his name?” Ce- 
cil resolved these thoughts in his mind "till they goaded 
him almost to madness. Day after day he lingered 
amid the wild hills and lonely glens that surround the 
western lakes, in a state of gloomy and apathetic ab- 
straction, while his morbid fancy made him look upon 
life as a cheerless and barren path divested of a single 
ray of happiness or hope. 

It was towards the close of a day, spent, as usual, 
in wandering over hill and heath, gazing for hours in 
listless abstraction on the deep and quiet waters, spread 
out far beneath him, that Lieut. Gordon was overtaken 
by one of those violent and sudden thunder-storms, so 
common in those mountainous regions. The night 
was coming on rapidly, and, in his hurry to descend, 
he had missed his way and found himself on the verge 
of a ledge of rocks, in a situation from which it seem- 
ed equally diflicult either to proceed or retreat. The 
descent though abrupt was not very deep, and deter- 
mining to make the trial, rather than remain exposed 
to the united evils of darkness and storm, he descend- 
ed a few steps, clinging to the scanty shrubs and bram- 
bles near him for support, when, on placing his foot 
upon a projecting crag it rolled from its bed and pre- 
cipitated him along with it to the rock below. Stunn- 
ed by the violence of the fall, which had dislocated 
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his right ankle and otherwise severely injured him, 
he remained for a long time perfectly exposed to all 
the inclemency of the weather. His servant alarmed 
at the protracted absence of his master, had gone in 
search of him on the first signal of an approaching 
storm. On discovering his helpless condition the man 
had hastened for assistance to the nearest dwelling, 
and Lieut. Gordon was conveyed, still insensible, to 
the house of Lady Eleanore Mowbray, who was pass- 
ing the autumn at her residence near the lakes. 

Many days passed away and still the young soldier 
lay unconscious of all that was passing around him, 
sometimes in the delirium of fever, uttering wild and 
unconnected fancies, and at others recalling the events 
of his past life, and dwelling with expressious of an- 
guish and despair on the subject of the projected union 
with the heiress of Lessingham. 

Nearly a fortnight elapsed in this manner, when 
one evening afier a deep and quict slumber, which 
had lasted many hours, the mvalid awoke, for the first 
time, toa faint consciousness of present objects ; though 
for a long time he vainly endeavoured to recall the past, 
or to imagine the events which had preceded or caus- 
ed his illness. ‘The hangings and drapery of the bed 
on which he was lying were rich and costly, but the 
curtains were closed so as almost entirely to exclude 
the apartment from his observation. At length he 
gently put them aside, and the first object that met his 
gaze, was the figure of a young girl who was sleeping 
in an arm chair near the foot of the bed. Her beau- 
tiful head was pillowed on an arm, round, polished, 
and symmetrical, as if chiselled from the Pentellican 
marble, and her youthful countenance, even in sleep, 
was full of sweetness. Her hair, of uncommon beauty, 
escaping from its confinement fell in unchecked luxu- 
riance over her neck and bosom, and together with her 
pencilled eye-brows and long silken lashes, formed a 


. contrast almost startling to the extreme paleness of a 


cheek that seemed blanched by recent watching and fa- 
tigue. Yet her full and rounded figure had all the beau- 
tiful proportions of youth and health, and in the unstu- 
died grace of her recumbent attitude, there was an air of 
abandonment, of languor, and of soft repose, that lent 
atouching charm to her appearance, and conveyed 
the idea of vestal purity, combined with the volup- 
tuous graces of a Venus. The rich rays of an autum- 
nal sunset were pouring through a narrow opening in 
the voluminous folds of crimson damask that shaded a 
large oriel window; and the light fell directly upon 
the beautiful sleeper, enveloping her whole figure with 
a glory, that, to the fevered imagination of the young 
soldier, seemed almost supernatural, and to the mind 
of a painter, would have suggested a beautiful illus- 
tration of the fable of Danze slumbering beneath a 
shower of gold. He could have gazed forever at this 
beautiful vision, had not his attention been diverted 
by the entrance of an elegant woman, in whose coun- 
tenance dignity and sweetness had replaced the more 
brilliant graces of youth. It was Lady Eleanore Mow- 
bray, the mistress of the mansion in which he had 
been so hospitably sheltered. Lady Mowbray hav- 
ing been informed by the servant of Gordon of the 
name of her guest and the accident which had befallen 
him, had kindly bestowed on him every attention 
which his helpless situation required. Her entrance 
had chased away the light slumbers of the young girl, 
who opened her beautiful eyes and smiled faintly as 
Lady Eleanore approached. 

“ What! my little Cora, sleeping on your post? Ah! 
I fear I must appoint a more faithful sentinel to fill 
your place. But, seriously, my sweet cousin, you are 
injuring yourself by so much fatigue. I shall be oblig- 
ed to pass sentence of banishment upon you until the 
bloom is restored to this pale cheek.” 

Ere the last words were spoken, Cora had approach- 
ed the bed, and taking a hand of the invalid in one 





of hers, she applied the other soft palm to his fevered 
brow, the darkness ef the room preventing her from 
observing the ardent gaze of that deep and penetrat- 
ing eye, to which the light of reason had once more 
returned. Cecil Gordon almost believed that he had 
awakened in paradise. He dared not trust himself to 
speak, lest the bright vision should be dissipated, and 
the gentle pressure of that litle hand withdrawn, 
whose light touch thrilled to his very heart. But when 
his youthful nurse bent over to ascertain if he yet 
slept, when he felt her sweet breath on his lips, and 
her soft ringlets swept his cheek, he uttered in a low, 
but earnest tone, a few words of inquiry, mingled with 
such ardent expressions of gratitude and admiration, 
that they called the rich blvod back to the colourless 
cheek of his auditor, and caused her to abandon her 
place by his side to her companion. Lady Mowbray 
Kindly answered all his inquiries, and then assuring him 
that silence and repose were absolutely necessary in 
the present siate of his disorder, withdrew with her 
young companion, leaving him in the charge of a nurse 
more skilful perhaps, though certainly less tender and 
beautiful than her youthful substitute. In vain did 
young Gordon endeavour to drive from his mind the 
beautiful vision, that his too abrupt and ardent decla- 
rations had driven from his presence ; her image con- 
stantly occupied his sleeping and waking thougths, and 
for several days he watched anxiously, though vainly 
for her reappearance. In the meantime he had learn- 
ed from his attendant, that the beautiful girl he had 
seen was a distant relative of the lady of the mansion, 
and had been for several weeks her visitor. He fre- 
quently saw his kind hostess, but to all his inquiries 
respecting her young friend she answered with a de- 
gree of reserve which surprised and disappointed him, 
and there was an embarrassment in her manner of re- 
plying to his questions, which seemed to indicate that 
it was an unwelcome topic. One circumstance alone 
occurred to vary the dull routine of his days of conva- 
lescence. He one evening heard the deep and solemn 
notes of an organ in a distant part of the house, ac- 
companied by a voice so wild, sweet, and touching, 
that it at once penetrated his heart and entranced his 
senses. He eagerly inquired the name of the per- 
former, and heard with delight, what he had indeed 
suspected, that Cora Wentworth was the musician 
The succeeding evening, alter waiting sometime in 
hopes of hearing the same sweet sounds repeated, he 
ventured to send his attendant to her with a request 
for a repetition of the favour; and he could hardly 
account to himself for the strange pleasure which her 
ready compliance gave him. 

During this tedious interval his health rapidly reco- 
vered, and his only fear now was, that he should soon 
be without an excuse for prolonging his stay in the 
house which contained so lovely an inhabitant. Day 
after day passed away without restoring to his eyes 
the one object ever present to his mental Vision, 
when wishing one morning to obtain the second vo- 
lume of a book he had been reading, he ventured to 
try his returning strength by going himself to the 
library in search of it. This apartment was on the 
same floor, with the one which he occupied ; the door 
was partly open, and he had entered the room ere he 
perceived, wiih a quickened pulse, that the room was 
already occupied by the sweet Cora Wentworth, for, 
although thdface was turned from him, it was impos- 
sible to mistake the contour of that graceful head, or 
that harmonious beauty of figure and attitude, which 
once seen could never be forgotten. A small marble 
vase, ornamented with figures in bass relief, stood on 
the table before her, which she seemed engaged in 
copying. Gordon stood for a moment, gazing upon 
her with mingled emotions of pleasure and confusion, 
but when at length he approached to address her, the 
sound of his footsteps caused her to turn her head sud- 
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denly, and the smile of delighted surprise that beamed | he closed his eyes to the prospect befure him and qj. 


on her sweet face inspired him with courage. 


ing his disconcerted faculties, he addressed her with | 
entire strangers, became better known and more ep. 


the frank and graceful politeness of a soldier and a 
gentleman. ‘Tie subject of Cora’s pencil afforded a 
convenient and natural introduction to conversation.— 
On one side of the vase was represented, with great 
delicacy and beonty, a youthful female standing on a 
rude seabeach, wiih extended arms, hair floating on the 
wind, and of grief and tenderness 
strongly depicted ou her beautiful features. On the 


an 


expression 


right a vessel war seen leaving the island under full | 


sail. The subject of this beautiful bass relief had 
been often disc: 
she now asked the opinion of her new acquaintance, 
at the same time expressing her belief that it was in- 
tended as a represcitation of Adriadne overwhelmed 
with despair at t.e desertion of Bacch 

“Why not Caly; mourning 
Ulysses?” he r ed 

“Qh, no! this looks 
for that wily and wicked enchantre 

“ Perhaps, i 
lamenting the i 


the departure 


-0, 


igure teo paive, wo imnocenti 


ion, itis the tender Carthagenian queen, 
hit of her false Trojan lover.” 

Cora smiled sid shook her head. “Oh,” said she, 
“the instances or man's and woman's love 
multiply upon us su last, that I musi give up all hope 
of identifying this lovely picture.” 

A paintul sensation, almost amounting to conscious 
guilt, sent the blood into the cheek of Gordon, as the 
thought flashed across his mind, that it was perhaps 
now too late fur him to withdraw from the projected 


falsehood 


of 


ssed by Cora and Lady Mowbray, and | 


Rally- | lowed himself to be borne along on the stream of 


events.—In a few days these young persons, so lately 


deared to each other, than years of friendly intercourse 


| could have effected in minds and hearts less congenial 


in taste and temperament. A word, a look, a stolen 
smile are often sufficient to unlock the full fountains of 
tenderness in young and unsuspicious hearts, and there 
was something in the playful tenderness and the inno 
cent, confiding freedom of Cora’s manner, that had inf. 
nite fascination for her young lover. And now that his 
returning strength allowed him each day to meet his 
kind hostess and her young friend in the library, his 
days and hours passed with a rapidity which was the 
sole drawback to his felicity, Lady Mowbray stil] 
inaintained the same reserve in speaking of Cora, but 
irom what he had himself observed he was induced 
to velieve that Miss Wentworth was entirely depen 
dent upon Lady Mowbray; and that she was, from 
sume secret cause, Cesirous of living for the present in 
perfect seclusion. She saw no company and never 
alluded to her family or coniexions. This circum. 
stance, though it could not fail to excite a painful curio. 
sity in the mind of Gordon, yet had no power to damp 
the ardour ef his growing passion. He often said to 
himself, “ how much happier could I be with this fair 
and gentle ercature, even should she prove to be ut- 
terly destitute of connexions, fortune, or standing in 
society—how greatly happier to take her with beauty 


{and affection alone for her dower, than to wed the 


alliance, without having his own name added to the | 
| child of nature winding themselves closer and closer 


list of the false and the perjured. He hastened to 
turn the conversation by praising the execution of the 
drawing, which betrayed touches of genius that asto- 
nished him; and when he remembered that it was the 
same gifted being who had breathed those notes of 
melting sweetness, and woke from the organ those 
tones that had beguiled him of so many weary hours 


beauty in admiration of her genius. 

Cora was indeed an artist of no common powers; 
accustomed to the Wlandest influences of nature, from 
having lived since her childhood amid scenery pictu- 
resque and romantic, and possessing that keen and 
thrilling ser:se of beauty, which is the true attribute 
of genius, she would have been oppressed by the de- 
licious sensations and images inspired by all around 
her, if those beautiful arts of music and painting had 
not been to her as a natural language, by which she 
expressed and into which she breathed, that fuln:<s of 
joy and those blissful emotions, which often filled her 
heart to overflowing. The absence of all novelty and 
variety of incident in the simple routine of her life, 
had neither been regretted or felt by her: the warmth 
of her conceptions and the ardour of her feelings, 
caused her to receive the most profound and vivid im- 
pressions from many things which passed unnoticed 
before common eyes, and these impressions had as 
sensibly marke: the lapse of time to her, as incident 
and adventure do to others. 

And thus, was the ardent and open hearted young 
soldier, by what seemed a capricious sport of destiny, 
thrown into the society of this beautiful and sensitive 
being, at the woment when his peculiar situation with 
regard to another, compelled him to snmi@&ther within 
his own burning bosom the emotions with which she 
inspired him. Ojten, in the bitterness of his heart, 
did he inveigh against the cruel chance that had 
thrown in his path the a of loveliness, only to 
render his forced union more disgusting and his regrets 
more intolerable. But Cecil Gordon had not yet ana- 
lysed the feelings with which Cora inspired him, and 
like one who feels that he is hurrying towards a pre- 
cipice from which no eflorts of his own can save him, 


proud and haughty heiress.” 
Every day did he find the fascinations of this sweet 


around his heart, till he felt to rend them away would 
be impossible. Frequently would he lay down some 
book, from which he had been reading alond, to gaze 


| upon her, as she sat at her work or her drawings be- 
| side him; and with what delight did he mark the 
| fluctuating colour of her cheek, and the quick pulsa- 
of sickness and! despondency, he almost forgot her | 


| glance of unutterable tenderness 


tions of her heart, when she looked up and met his 
! Who shall describe 
the happiness of those first hours of dawning affection, 
when the sweet consciousness of being an object of 
intense and absorbing interest to some beloved and 
lovely being, fills our hearts with a blessedness like 
that of heaven? a happmess so pure, so perfect that 
alas for the sad doom of mortality) on earth it has no 
abiding place, and success or disappointment are alike 
fatal to its duration. Yet who is there that doth not 
turn to that sweet dream with a fonder and deeper 
devotion, as the cares of life gather around him? 

The handsome and gallant young soldier was now 
thoroughly domesticated in the same house with the 
loveliest, and tenderest, and most confiding of human 
heings: beholding her at all hours of the day, and 
loving her better at each time that he beheld her. 
Pancerons proximity! fur those between whom cit 
cumstances or fate have placed obstacles, which may 
not be surmounted without incurring guilt or ignominy. 
Each hour to hear those gentle toncs of voice, whose 
low swect cadences convey the. heart’s whole history. 
To mect the earnest thrilling gaze, and find it sud- 
denly and consciously withdrawn ; to see each action 


, and each word betray the seeret that would vainly 


| hide itself from observation. 


These, with a thousand 
nameless indications of a dawning passion, indescriba- 
ble but never to be forgotten by thos@ who have felt 
their enchantment, all conspired to enslave the heart of 
young Gordon ere he was fully conscious of the dan- 
gers that surrounded him. It was to no purpose that 
in moments of after reflection, he thought of the un- 
fortunate contract which he was expected to fulfil; 


| and he now thought it a false delicacy that had ever 


| 


induced him to hesitate in declining such a proposal. 
He reflected that it was not yet too late to refuse his 
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consent and he hoped that he might be able to do it in 
such a manner as not to wound the pride of Sir John 
Lessingham or the delicacy of his daughter. And 
thus, with the sanguine hopes of youth, he abandoned 
himself, with all the ardour and romance of lis dispo- 
sition, to the delightful consciousness that he was not 
indifferent to Cora. Cecil Gordon had not yet appris- 
ed his father of the accident which had befallen him, 
but as soon as he had felt himself able to write, he 
had sent him a few lines, allowing him to believe, 
from the tenor of his letter, that he was stiil travelling 
among the western lakes, and would join him in a 
few weeks. The time was now fast approaching 


when he felt that he should no longer have an excuse |, 


for remaining in the family that had so kindly received 
him. One evening as Cora sat at her embroidery- 
frame in the library, and Gordon was pacing the apart- 
ment with a hurried siep, and endeavouring to sum- 
mon resolution to confide to her ail the pecuiiarities of 
his situation, and to make a full declaration of his af- 
fection and his hopes, a letter was handed her by a 
servant, Which she hastily opened and read with an 
aliernately blanched and burning cheek. At length ob- 
serving the look of intense interest with which Gordon 
was regarding her, she said, with an agitated voice, “I 
must leave this place to-night.” 

“Tonight, dearest Cora? Oh, do not, do not say 
so! Who is it that has summoned you from your 
friends so suddenly? At least, may I not ask with 
whom you are to go, and whither ?” 

Cora made an effort to reply, but the tears were fast 
gathering in her sweet eyes, and veiling them with | 
her small, slender fingers, she bent her head over the | 





table before her, and wept in unrestrained emotion. 
The time was now come when he could no longer 
hesitate on the course to be pursued. He felt that | 
Cora had long known the inmost feelings of his heari, | 
and he felt too, with mingled emotions of se!freproach 
and exquisite happiness, that his love was returned 
with a tenderness and fervour not exceeded by his 
own. He gently withdrew her fair hand from the 
blushing and tearful face it shaded, and holding it 
closely imprisoned within his own (unmindful of the 
sage advice of Sterne on this subject) he spoke to her 
long and earnestly, of his love for her,—of the plans 
and wishes of his father with regard to his union | 
with Miss Lessingham,—and of his hopes respecting 
the result of a candid explanation of his feelings to 
that lady. He told her how averse he had always 
been to so unequal a marriage.—how he had loathed 
the idea of being dependent upon a proud and wealthy 
heiress for subsistence, even before he had known and 
loved herself: But now—now that his whole heart 
was bound up in her and filled with her image alone | 
—he had resolved, if the thing could be done with- 
out compromising his honour, to decline at once the | 
proptsed alliance. 

Com listened to him with less surprise tian he had 
anticitgted, but not without great agitation, and when 


he concluded by requesting some portion of her con‘i- | 
dence in return, and some expluiation of the mystery | 
which seemed to surround her, her agitation fearfully | 


increased, and her whole frame seemed convulsed by 
some strong emotion. 
gaze upon her as if he would have read what was pass- 
ing within her bosom, and Jhis sunburnt though hand- 
some features varied frowf the flush of anxiety and 
suspense, to the pale and blanched hues of despair and 
jealous fear. “Oh, Cecil® said she, “let me tell you 
all—tI cannot bear this déceit—it is foreign to’ my 
nature,—I loathe and detest it,—and yet, perhaps, the 
first word thai I utter may separate us forever; per- 
haps you will hate, or worse, far worse—despise me! 
Oh! no, no, not yet—not yet! Tarry but a short pe- 
nod and you shall know the whole, be the result what 


Gordon fixed his penetrating | 





it may ;—I ask but a short reprieve.” 


A thousand vague and fearful thoughts flashed through 
the mind of Cecil, but jealousy was the predominant 
feeling. He remembered with a sudden pang that 
pierced his heart, that Cora had constantly worn a 
chain round her neck, from which, through the deli- 
cate texture of her dress, he could easily discern that 
a miniature was suspended. This he now remem- 
bered, that she had always studiously concealed. He 
once entered the room and found her gazing at 
this cherished treasure, when, with an air of confu- 
sion, she hastily restored it to its sweet hiding place. 
His excited imagination now associated this picture 
with the mystery that evidently enveloped her. “It 
is well, madam,” he at length replied; “I desire not 
to investigate mysteries, or to pencirate into secrets 
with which f have no right to intermeddle. 1 was too 
presumptuous in requesting the confidence of a stranger 
and I deserve to suffer.” Cecil had not raised his 
eyes while uttering these cracl words, and he now 
turned to leave the apariment; as he reached the door, 
he heard his name breathed in so touching a tone of 
tenderness, that he involuntarily turacd and met the 
eloquent glance of Cora, so full of love and gentle re- 
proach thatin a moment he was ai her feet, pouring 
forth such earnest protestaiions of penitence and of 
undoubting affection thatshe could wot chiocse but pardon 
him. “ And will you trust me, then,” said she; “ will 
you confide in me so far as to believe, at least, in my 
truth, till you hear from me again? Alas! were there 
no other obstacle to our happiness than want of fidelity 
in me, we should, indecd, have little cause to fear.” 

“] will do any thing that you wish, dearest Cora, 
I will submit to any penalty that you shall impose for 
my ungenerous suspicions; only let me accompany 
you; do not Jeave me to suffer te horrors of suspense 
deprived of your sweet presence.” 

“Ji may not be,” said Cora; “1 must go and go alone, 
but you shall hear from me, or sec me soon, and then,” 
she added more cheerfully, “f trust that all may be 
explained to your satisfaction, aud that we may yet 
be happy.” “ Be it se, then, dear Cora, but remember 
that until your lips pronounce my doom, each day will 
he to me as an eternity. In the meantime I will see 
my father, and decline as best | can, the oppressive 
gratitude of his wealthy friends; and now, since it is 
your will to leave me, farewell!” He wound his arm 
uuresisied around her slender waist, imprinted the 
first kiss upon her innocent lips, and parted from her 
with the renewed confidence of youthf:] and generous 
affection. 

The next morning Cecil hid taken an affectionate 
leave of his kind hospitable hostess, and, notwithstand- 
ing her urgent remonstrances against the danger of 
exposing himself to fatigue while yet so imperfectly 
recovered, found himself again on horseback, and ac- 
companied by his servant, travelling northwards to- 
wards the retired and beautiful village where General 
Gordon now resided. It was an easy Cay’s journey, 
even for an invalid, and Ceeil travelled slowly along, 
ruminating upon many sweet recollections and cheered 
with blissful anticipations. But yet an idea of the 
unpleasant task before him, did not fail to throw a 
gloom over the swect creations of youthful hope. At 
ihe saiae time that his sense of honovr and indepen- 
dence made him shrink from an alliance so unequal in 
point of furiwpe, his chivalrous gallauiry made him 
equally unwilling to decline the connexion, in case 
Miss Lessingham should manifest a willingness no 
her part, to fulfil ihe engagement. Bat trusting that 
Providence had not thrqwn such a jewel as Cora 
Wentworth in his path, only to dazzle him with its 
loveliness and then withdraw it for ever, he abandon- 
ed himself to the blissful emotions suggested by his re- 
collections of recent happincss, and by the beautiful ap- 
pearances of nature lavished around him. The sun 
was now nearing the horizon. It was one of those 
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CECIL GORDON. 


— 





soft and glowing evenings in autumn, when earth 


seems to have borrowed the calm bright aspect of | 


heaven. ‘The western sky was flooded with hues of 
glorious beauty, amd the declining sun, gleaming 
through the tall groves of oak that skirted his path, 
poured long lines of light across the mossy trunks of 
the old trees, and tinged the green carpet beneath with 
a bright emerald—now shedding its uninterrupted 
beams on some far-off heath-clad mountain, and turn- 
ing its whole surface to the hue of the amethyst, and 
now silvering the tree, 
lighting up the crimson berries of the mountain 


or 
' 


white stems of the birch 
1. 


There was a breathless calm in the atmosphere, and 


| faint warbling of some 


no sounds were heard, save the 
solitary songster, the lowing of the herd, or the bark 
of the shepherd's dog. One by one, these sounds of 
animal lite died away, leaving the stilly eve to the so- 
Jlemn tnusic of the woods and waters. 
star rose on his path like a herald of happiness, and 
the moon, in serene and quiet beanty, traversed the 
The heart of Cecil Gordon beat high 


he approached the spot where his fate 


silent heavens. 
in his bosom, 
was to be decided. 
longer power to allay his feverish thoughts. Each 
step that brought him nearer to the end of his jour- 
ney, increased his agitation: and when, afier sending 


forward his servant to the residence of his father, he 


returned with the information that General Gordon had | 


been passing a fortnight at Lessingham Hall, about 
three miles distant, and that he had left word for his 
son to proceed immediately to that place in case he 
returned during his absence, Cecil hurried on with an 
impulsive and reckless haste, anxious to have the first 
interview over, and not daring to trust himself with a 
single anticipation of the scene that awaited him, lest 
his self-possession should altogether desert him. 

An antique and curious palisade, enclosing the park 
and grounds of Lessingham, had extended along the 
left side of the road for more than two miles, when a 
sudden turn brought them in view of the mansion, in- 
distinetly vi itte thronch the thick growth of oak that 
intervened. ‘There was an imposing grandeur in its 
appearance, as it loomed up in the misty and moonlit 
atmosphere of an autumnal evening; its tall turrets 
and battlemented walls, towering proudly above the 
lofty trees. The servant was now sent forward to an- 
nounce to General Gordon the arrival of his son.— 
While pausing alone in the solitude of these ancestral 
groves, Cecil Gordon cast his eye around over the fair 
domain before him, and while he admitted the grand- 
eur anc beauty of the scene, his thoughts were all bent 
to discover how he could best decline so magnificent 
a dower. 

Cecil was welcomed with those feelings of pride 
and affection which the father of an only son, and such 
a eon, alone could experience. During an hour's ram- 
ble in the park, Lieutenant Gordon explained to his 
father his settled aversion to this projected alliance, 
from the first. He informed him of the miscarriage of 
his letter ; of the accident which had made him known 
to one dearer to him than existence, and of all his pro- 
jects for freeing himself from the embarrassments that 
surrounded him. General Gordon heard him with 
calmness, and only replied by requesting him, at least, 
to see Miss Lessingham before he decided. 

Cecil saw by his father's arch smile, that he thought 
her possessed of attractions, which, when once beheld, 
would prove irresistible. Though he feared not this 
ordeal, yet thegidea of an interview with a woman 
whose proffered hand he had declined, was inexpres- 
sibly painful to him. But finding it impossible to re- 
fuse this request, he resolved to have the painful duty 
over as soon as possible. Sir John was confined to his 
apartment with a fit of the gout, and it was some re- 
lief to Cecil to know that for this night, at least, he 
should be spared the additional embarrassment of his 


The evening | 


The tranquillity of nature had no | 


| presence. As they approached the house, Mias Les 
singham was sitting in an apartment whose window 
opened upon a terrace fronting the park, and Cegjj 
saw the flutter of her white garment in the moonlight 
as she passed the open window. His heart sunk with. 
in him; but it was now too late to recede. She had 
been apprised of his arrival, and of his intentions to 
| see her, and was awaiting his entrance with a trepida. 
tion not inferior to his own. General Gordon conduet. 
ed him to the door of the apertment, and having intr. 
duced him to the young heiress, retired. The room 
was lighted only by the full rays of the harvest moon, 
and Miss Lessingham sat partly in the shade, so that 
he was spared that dazzling blaze of loveliness which 
his father had seemed to imagine must at once subdue 
him. His confusion was every moment increasing, 
and he vainly sought to stammer forth some common 
place expressions of civility. At length, ashamed of 
his hesitation and embarrassment, he advanced, and 
taking her cold and trembling hand in his, he poured 
forth some incoherent expressions of gratitude for the 
favour her father had intended him, and concluded by 
a brief statement of his pre-engaged affections. Sur. 
prised at receiving no reply, he ventured to raise his 
eyes to hers, when a low sweet voice, that thrilled 
through every fibre of his frame, whispered in his 
ear, “O, Cecil! can yon forgive me for the deception 
I have practised upon you?” and the head of his own 
Cora sank upon his bosom. In the darkness of mid- 
night, he could not have mistaken those gentle tones 
that stole npon his senses like heavenly music ; or the 
' touch of those soft and silken tresses, as he put them 
aside from a cheek now pale with happiness. 
| “And the miniature, dear Cora,” whispered he, as 
| his hand accidentally encountered the chain to which 
| it was attached, “ is your own.” He caught her to his 
| heart, and showered upon her sweet lips the fervent 
kisses of love and happiness. 

Cora Wentworth was indeed the heiress of Lessing- 
| ham. Wentworth had been the maiden name of her 
| mother, and had been given as a middle name to Cora. 
| Her gratitude to General Gordon for the favour he had 
| conferred upon her father, had induced her to listen, 
| with interest, to all that she had heard of his son— 
| Her ardent imagination had endowed him with every 

perfection of mind and character, and from dwelling 
| often on his image, she had prepared herself to feel 
for him a still warmer interest. When she learned 
that an alliance was projected between them by her 
| father, her only fear was, that this hero of her imag 
| nation would not think her worthy of his affection — 
A few weeks before the return of the young Soldier, 


| 
| 


| 


| she had been invited by her friend and relative, Lady 


Eleanore Mowbray, to pass a few weeks with her at 
her residence in Westmoreland. 

As soon as the name and family of the young stran- 
ger, who had been brought in so helpless a conditien 
to the house of Lady Mowbray, was made known by 
his servant, Cora had formed the idea of concealing 
her own name from him during their residence under 
the same roof; and on communicating her idea to her 
friend, had received her sanction and connivance to the 
plan. The success of this undertaking, has been re- 
counted, and we have only now to add, that this union, 
so dreaded on the part of Cecil Gordon, became the 
first wish of his heart; and in after years, experience 
and reality blighted not a single anticipation of hap 
piness that hope had cherised. Lovely and beloved 
as had been Cora Wentworth, Cora Lessingham had 
rivalled her in his affection. But far more lovely and 
more beloved than either, was Cora Gordon. 


—=— 


The additional day to February once in four years, 
seems very naturally designed to increase the spring 
necessary to a leap year. 
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THE GATHERER, &c. 





Original. 
THE MISSIONARY. 
Ou! in this dark, deep hour of midnight gloom, 
What thoughts of anguish rise within the breast! 
E’en holy thoughts a sadden'd hue assume, 
The soul by grief and loneliness opprest, 
Looks on its doom, with tears of deep regret, 
And thinks that ev'ry joy in endless night has set. 


How hard my fate! a boundless ocean swells, 
To keep me from the country of my birth! 
A tearful tale its ceaseless moaning tells, 
Like pensive music, with no strain of mirth. 
A stranger, I, mid heathen people stay, 
No smiling face is near, to drive dark thoughts away. 


The soothing accents of my mother’s voice 
No longer fail upon my wearied ear, 
And sweetly whisper to my soul “ rejoice” — 
As they were wont my youthful heart tio cheer:— 
No more can I behold her smiles of joy, 
To see the filial tear, shed by her pride—her boy. 


The prayers and counsels, praise and blame bestow’d, 
Which but the gray-haired father could impart, 

No more are mine—of the pure streams that flow’d 
On me, from the deep fountain of his heart; 

Now can I drink no more!—no more assuage 

The exiled spirit’s gloom, and fever-burning rage. 


Not now as once, my sister’s lovely form 
Rests on my bosom, courting my caress ; 
No more her lip, with holy feeling warm, 
Is press’d on mine, a brother's heart to bless, 
With testimony of as deep a love 
As warms the angel-breasts, in the high heav’n above. 


The brightest spell which life or hope can lend 
To scenes of joy, howe’er serene and pure, 
The deep and holy commune of a friend ; 
That sweetest bliss—that only refuge sure— 
Ihave not—cannot have. Friendless, alone, 
Earth, ocean, air and sky, breathe but one mournful tone. 


But why should I repine, or let one sigh 
Escape the sealed temple of my heart? 

Oh God! to thee I lift my thoughts on high! 
Strength, fai‘, and piety, to me impart ; 

And all my feeble powers I'll gladly move, 

To ope to heathen souls, the fountain of thy love. 


And be Thou near me in my deep distress, 
Pour on my head thy sweet anointing oil ! 

My labours in thy desert vineyard bless, 
Relieve my gloom and sweeten all my toil! 


Original. 
REVERSES, 


A PLEDGE, a pledge to sorrow? 
Drain, drain the goblet deep! 
While Joy’s young sunshine lights our hearts, 
We'll drink to those who weep: 
Lorraine has touched the chalice 
Gay, eager hands fill up! 
He drinks to others—is there not 
A tear-drop in his cup? : 


A claim, a claim from sorrow ! 
His willing spirit flies— 
Ile soothes the little ones bereft, 
The father as he dies: 
How much they lose of pleasure, 
The world’s cold lookers-on, 
Whose memory holds no woe relieved 
No grateful blessing won. 


A balm, a balm for sorrow! 
(Should care assail him too ?) 
Bright eyes have wakened tender hopes, 
Soft lips confessed them true : 
But all things seem to bless him, 
Wealth, friends, and woman's love, 
And the conscious sweets of many a deed, 
Known but to Him above. 


A change, a change to sorrow! 
Cold poverty is near, 

The hard man’s grasp is on his heart, 
The curse rings in his ear! 

Where are his friends, his lov’d one, 
To break the sudden blow? 

Ye who have gladden’d in his joy, 
HIaste, haste to soothe his woe! 


The test, the test of sorrow— 
It comes—he is alone— 

Their last steps echo thro’ the hall, 
He hears her parting tone— 

Away! ’twere vain to picture, 
What words can ne’er impart, 

A generous nature crushed by fate, 
A wronged and broken heart! 


A truce, a truce to sorrow! 
Lorraine has ceas’d to mourn— 
Bring out the white robe of the dead, 
He has reached the peaceful bourne! 
For the golden chord is broken, 
That bound the kind, the fair, 
And the halls he lov’d are desolate— 





And when my task of heav’nly love is o’er, 
Soon may I reach thro’ death, Eternity’s calm shore. 


Why should he linger there? 








THE GATHERER. 






“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


WE should endeavour to poetize our existence ; to | 
keep it clear of the material and grosser world. Music, 
flowers, verse, beauty, natural scenery, the abstractions | 
of philosophy, the spiritual refinementgof religion, are | 
all important to that end. 


Let us rather consider what we ought to do our- | 
selves, than hearken after the doings of others.—The | 


There is a certain charm about great superiority of 
intellect, that winds into deep affections which a much 
more constant and even amiability of manners in lesser 
men often fails to reach. 

A Socrates may claim it to-day—a Napoleon to- 
morrow ; nay, a brigand chief, illustrious in the circle 
in which he lives, may cal] it forth no less powerfully 


stories of our neighbours’ errors tend but little to the | than the generous failings of a Byron, or the sublime 
reformation of our own. 





, excellence of the greater Milton. 
















RECIPES. 
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He who has opportunities to inspect the sacred mo- 
ments of elevated minds, and seizes none, is a son of 
dullness; but he who turns those moments into ridicule, 
will betray with a kiss, and im embracing, murder. 


The proverb ought to run, “ A fool and his words | 


are soon parted—a man of genius and his money.” 
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meek and lowly disposition of heart. 


A man is taller in the morning than at night to the 
extent of half an inch or more; owing to the relay. 
tion of the cartilages. 

The human brain is the 28th of the body, but jp 
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RECIPES. 


FOR AN OLIVE GREEN. 


Let the article be first washed in soap and water 
then wetted out in warm water; then boil two ounces 
of chipped logwood, and three ounces of chipped fusti 
together for half an hour; dip out your dye liquor 
jand put it into a pan with hot water; put in your 
| goods; dissolve two drachins of verdigris in a teacup 
ful of warm water, which put into a pan of cold water 

» your gown from the dye, and ran it through th 

| verdigris water, well handling it 
take it out and wash it in clean water, then through 

the dye liquor, and ag is water, and 

4 colo If fe- 

the verdigr 


it in the 
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FOR YELLOW COTTON. 


To make a lemon yellow, first wash your article 
it in wari water 
of blu 
vitriol as large as a horse bean, in boiling water: and 
cotton in 


well in soap and water, then rins« 
For every yard of stout cotton, dissolve a piec« 

the 
In the interim 


When the water is at a hand-heat, put 
and handle it well for half an hour. 
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